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PREFACE. 



The moral change that has lately taken place 
in the South Sea Islands has attracted general 
attention. As it appeared desirable to present 
the history of this change in a form acceptable 
to youth, the particulars have been carefully 
collected from various sources — especially from 
the journals and letters of the missionaries, 
published in the seven volumes of ^^ Missionar}- 
Transactions," and " The Quarterly Chronicle." 
Several more widely circulated works have also 
been consulted.* 

* '' ElUs^sPoljneflia,^* and '* Bennet and Tyennan^s Voyage 
round the World.*^ The fonner is elaborate, and calculated to 
satisfy the curiosity of the mature inquirer; the latter is 
more desultory, and suited to afford entertainment to the 
young. ** Williams^s Missionaiy Enterprises*^ treat chiefly 
of a period, and of places, only slightly adverted to in these 
pages, and would be read with much advantage ajler l\v\% 



VI PREFACE. 

No attempt has been made by the slightest 
exaggeration to heighten the interest of this 
narrative. It is hoped that its adherence to 
facts will be a strong recommendation in the 
eyes of youth, who, while they much prefer 
narrative to didactic writing, show, by the 
earnest and oft-repeated inquiry, *' Is it true ?" 
that they value truth above fiction. As the 
habit of reaching fiction tends to blunt this 
salutary predileqtion, would it not be better to 
encourage the young to seek relaxation in ma- 
nual emplojonents, and in active sports^ rather 
than permit them to indulge in this species of 
reading ? A fondness for reading cannot be 
desirable, if that fondness extends to w^orks, 
that not only indispose to useful studies, but 
may be the vehicles of much evil. Many fa- 
bricators of tales, being destitute of piinciple, 
and having it in their power to describe the 
results of actions to be whatever they please, 
leave a false and pernicious impression on the 
reader's mind. Even those writers of fiction 
who desire to inculcate a good moral, may un- 
intentionally misrepresent the dealings of God 
with men. But the narrator of facts walks 
ajyon Arm ground. He, who undertakes to 
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delineate Xhe dealings of God in his providence^ 
affords so many instances of the truth of his 
word. 

The history of the mission in the South Seas 
illustrates the doctrines of the depravity of 
man, of the misery of the wicked, (especially 
of those who forsake the Lord,) of the blessed- 
ness of patient continuance in well-doing, and 
of the power of God in changing the hearts of 
the most obdurate. If any refuse to believe 
the testimony of the Lord in his word, none 
can deny the evidence of well-authenticated 
facts* The Scriptures themselves frequently 
invite us to consider the events of Providence. 

*^ Whoso is wise, and vni\ observe these 
things, even they shall understand the loving- 
kindness of the Lord." — Ps. cvii. 43. 

No candid and christian mind will sympathise 
the less in the sufferings, or rejoice the less in 
the success, of the devoted missionaries of the 
South Seas, on account of any slight points of 
difference between them, and ourselves, in dis- 
cipline, or in forms of public worship. We, 
who belong to the Church of England, should 
not forget our union with the universal Church 
of Christ ; and when one member suffers, vre 
ought to suffer with it, and when one laexc^iet 
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is honoured, to rejoice with it — 1 Cor. xii. 
26. 

When we consider the deep darkness in 
which the heathen are involved, how insignifi- 
cant do those shades of sentiment appear, 
which exist among trae Christians — shades, 
which will soon be lost in the light of celestial 
glory! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO PERSONS WHO HAVE RESIDED IN THE 
GEORGIAN OR SOCIETY ISLANDS. 



The writer of this Narrative will feel grat^vJt for 
notice of any erroneous statements^ which (in spite of 
great care) may have been made ; as well as for addi- 
tional details which any person may he disposed 
kindly to communicate through the publisher. 



THE NIGHT OF TOIL. 



CHAPTER I. 



1796. 



WHY THE DUFF LEFT ENGLAND. 



On the other side of this earth there is an im- 
mense tract of water, called the South Seas. 
It is sprinkled with islands, as the grass is 
dotted with flowers in spring, or the sky is 
adorned with stars on a dark night. 

I am going to give an account of one of 
these islands called Ta-hi-ti,* and I shall 
speak a little of some other islands that lie 
near it. 

* The name of the island is pronounced as if spelt thus — 
Tah-hee-tee. The vowels in Tahitian names are called like 
those in French. 

The English a is pronounced . . ah. 



e 
1 
o 
u 



The dipthong ai 



a. 
e. 
o. 

00. 

1. 



2 DISCOVERY OF TAHITI. 

Tahiti was first seen by an English captain 
called Wallis in the year 1767. At that time 
George the Third (the grandfather of our 
Queen Victoria) was King of England. There 
are a few islands near Tahiti ; and this little 
cluster of islands is called the Georgian Islands, 
after King George. 

Tahiti is a most beautiful place. In the 
midst mountains rise that reach the clouds, 
thick groves grow almost close to the shore, 
and clear streams run down the mountain sides 
into the sea. It is always summer there, while 
fresh sea-breezes make the air pleasant. 

You will desire to know what kind of people 
lived in this pleasant island when Captain 
Wallis discovered it. 

The inhabitants were tall and stout, with 
brown skins, dark eyes, and glossy black hair: 
They appeared merry and good-natured, and 
were generally laughing and playing. 

When Captain Wallis returned to England^ 
and described the islands of the Soutli Seas, 
a great many people wished to see them. 
Other ships paid visits to Tahiti, and brought 
back more accounts of it, of the fine fruit- 
trees that grew there, and of the pleasant lile 
the inhabitants led. There were some per- 
sons, however, who read these accounts with 
great sorrow. You are surprised to hear that 
any people were sorry to hear of so delightful 
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a pla^e. But wait a little, and yoii will not be 
surprised. I have not told you yet tl;ie eharac* 
ter of the people who lived in Tahiti: they 
were thieres, liars, and murderers — could they 
be happy ? 

There were some people who loved God in 
England who were grieved to think of the poor 
natives of Tahki. " Ah !" thought they, " you 
may sit beneath your spreading trees, eating 
the golden bread-fruit, or drinking the sweet 
milk of the cocoa-nut : but how can you be 
happy when you know not of the paradise above, 
nor of the Saviour who can wash out your 
many crimes in his blood ? for soon death will 
snatch you from your sunny isle, and bring 
you before the judgment-seat." 

Did these people in England think it enough 
to grieve for the poor Tahitians? No— they 
remembered who had said, "Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature f and they formed a plan to send th^ 
gospel to Tahiti. 

Several gentlemen consulted together and 
collected money, and inquired whether any 
pious men would go as missionaries to the 
South Sea Islands. 

At last they found thirty men who consented 
to go. Only four of these men were ministers : 
the rest understood usefril trades. 

The gentlemen who agreed to send tihem 

£2 



4 THE SHIP DUFF. 

out were called, ** The Directors of the London 
Missionary Society," because they met and 
consulted together in London. 

They bought a ship called the Duff, and 
they found a very pious captain named Wilson 
to manage it. Captain Wilson engaged twenty- 
two sailors to go out with him : one of them 
was his own nephew, William. Six of the 
missionaries had wives, who were to go with 
their husbands, as well as three children 
belonging to them. 

No one can tell what the missionaries felt 
when they left their native land, and set sail 
for a country of savages. One of them wrote 
in his journal, " I felt deeply when leaving my 
native country, and my dear friends, whom 
I loved as my life: but loving the Giver of 
life, I trust, more than all, I went with tears of 

.joy." 

The missionaries embarked from London in 
the river Thames, on August 10th, 1796, at 
six o'clock in the morning. A beautiful flag 
waved in the wind as they set sail — it was 
purple, with three doves bearing olive-branches 
in their bills. It was not a ship of war, but a 
ship of peace, in which these holy men had 
entered. As they sailed down the river they 
sang the hymn beginning, 

^ Jesus, at thy command 
We launch' into the deep." 
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The sailors in the ships they passed, listened 
with surprise to the sweet sounds. Many of 
their friends stood on the shore, and waved 
their hands, never hoping to see them more till 
they met before God's throne on high. 

The ship did not leave England immedi- 
ately, but sailed along the shores for several 
days, as it was to stop at Portsmouth on its 
way ; therefore several ministers went in it as 
far as that town. One of these good ministers 
was Dr. Haweis, whose heart was filled with 
pity for the heathen. 

In about a week the ship arrived at Ports- 
mouth. Any person who wished it, had now 
an opportunity of returning to his home, but 
there was only one who desired to do so. 

TTiis was Mrs. Hudden, the wife of a mis- 
sionary. She had been made sick, as well as 
the rest of the passengers, by the movement 
of the ship ; and she felt so much disheartened 
that she wished to return home. She accord- 
ingly was put in a boat, and her husband, 
feeling he ought not to forsake her, went with 
her. It was well she left the ship so soon, for 
surely she never could have borne the great 
trials that awaited her companions. One other 
person left the ship for a sweeter home than 
England. He was a little boy of twelve years 
old, named Cover, the son of a missionary. 
He was in a consumption when he set o\x\.^\i\sX 
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bad been so anxious to accompany bis parents, 
that they could not leave him behind. His 
body was taken on shore to be buried. 

There were now one man, one woman, and 
one child less in the ship than when it set sail 
from London. 

After waiting at Portsmouth a fortnight, the 
time of departure arrived. 

Dr. Haweis joined with the missionaries 
and some of the sailors (most of whom were 
pious men) in taking the Lord^s supper — and 
then took leave of them with many tears — ^all to 
be wiped away when they should meet again, 
if they remained faithful to their Lord, 



CHAPTER 11. 
1796, 1797. 

HOW THE MISSIONARIES WERE RECEIVED IN 

TAHITI. 

The ship was soon out of sight of land : and 
the missionaries expected never to see its 
shores again ; but they knew who had said, 
^^ There is no man that hath left house, or 
j^areuts^ or brethren, or wife, or children, for 
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the kingdom of God's sake^ who shall not 
receive manifold more in this present time, and 
in the world to come, life everlasting.'* 

They employed their time partly in reading 
accounts of the South Sea Islands, in learning 
some Tahitian words, (which a sailor who had 
been in Tahiti had written out in a book,) in 
teaching each other a little of the trades they 
knew, and, above all, in studying God's word, 
and in prayer, sometimes together and some- 
times alone. 

All the winter long the ship was tossing on 
the waves. Sometimes the missionaries and 
their wives suffered much from cold, and 
storms, and sea^sickness. 

They did not all intend to settle in Tahiti ; 
so it was necessary, before they arrived, to agree 
which of them should stay there, and which 
should go to other islands. 

Each of them wrote down on a piece of 
paper his name and the place to which he 
wished to go, and showed the papers to each 
other on a certain day. 

Eighteen missionaries vrished to settle in 
Tahiti. The five women and the two children 
belonged to some of these. You would doubt- 
less like to see a list of the names of these 
people and their ages. 
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Rev. J. Cover Aged 34 


William Henry 


23 


His wife Mary 


37 


His wife Sarah 


23 


Rev. John Eyre 


28 


William Smith 


21 


His wife Elizabeth 




Rowland Hassel 


27 


Rev. John Jefferson . 


36 


His wife Elizabeth 


29 


Rev. Thomas Lewis 


31 


Thomas, ^ their 2^ 


James Puckej 


25 


Samuel Otoo, S children 1 


William Puckey 


20 


Peter Hodges 


29 


Henry Bicknell 


30 


His wife Mary 


25 


Benjamin Broomhall 


20 


Edward Main 


24 


John Cock 


23 


Henry Nott 


22 


Samuel Clode 


35 


Francis Cakes 


25 


John 


Gillham, 


Surgeon 22 





Altogether twenty-five persons, counting the 
children, were to reside at Tahiti. 

On March the 5th, after a voyage of seven 
months, they beheld at a great distance the 
high mountains of Tahiti. The next day, at 
seven o'clock in the morning, the ship was 
very near the shore ; but as it was Sunday, the 
captain would not land immediately. 

The natives of Tahiti saw the ship, and 
many, jumping into their canoes, soon reached 
it. About seventy-four canoes, some holding 
twenty people, surrounded the ship very early. 

The captain tried to prevent the natives 
getting on deck, as he did not wish to have a 
crowd and confusion in his ship. But the 
natives easily climbed up the ship's side, for 
they were most active creatures, and expert 
climbers and swimmers. 



SERVICE ON DECK. ^ 

As soon as they were in the ship, they began 
jumping, laughing, and shouting, to express 
their joy at the ship's arrival. They hoped to 
get a quantity of knives, and axes, and useful 
things — ^but knew not what heavenly blessings 
were going to be offered to them. 

The missionaries looked at the savage crea- 
tures with eagerness, anxious to see what sort 
of people they were going to live amongst; 
and they did not much like their wild appear- 
ance, though pleased with their good-natured 
manners. 

The natives had brought a quantity of hogs 
and firuit with them, which they wished to sell 
to the ship's company for knives and other 
things ; but no one would buy them, because 
it was Sunday. The missionaries tried to 
make the natives understand that it was the 
day of their God, who did not allow them to 
sell and buy upon it. After a short time most 
of the Tahitians went back in their canoes ; but 
about forty remained on deck. Here the mis- 
sionaries determined to have service. While 
they prayed, the natives watched them in 
silence. Then they sang a hymn to a charming 
tune, and while they were singing, the natives 
were so much enchanted with the sound, that 
they could hardly refrain from expressing their 
joy. The hymn begins thus : 
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O'er those gloom j hills of darknefs. 

Look, my soul, be still and gaze ; 
All the promises do travail 

With a glorious daj of grace ! 
Bleaaed Jubilee, 
Let thy glorious morning dawn. 

Afterwards Mr. Cover preached upon ** God 
is love." 

The service was concluded by singing 

** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.*^ 

Soon afterwards, two men arrived in a canoe. 
They were white men from Sweden : one had 
been shipwrecked, and the other left at Ta- 
hiti, a few years before. They were dressed 
like savages, and their names were Peter and 
Andrew. The missionaries were glad to see 
them, because they knew a little English as 
well as Tahitian : so that they could explain 
what the natives said, and also tell the mis- 
sionaries many things about the islands. 
However, they turned out to be very wicked 
men : for though they had been born in a 
christian land, ihey were even worse than the 
heathen. 

Peter and Andrew, as well as about thirty 
of the natives, wished to sleep that night 
in the ship. The missionaries watched all 
night by turns, as they were afraid lest their 
visitors should do some harm. They remained, 
however, quiet. 
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Amongst the Tahitians was one old man 
that seemed to be looked up to by the rest as 
a great person. He was a high-priest to the 
idol gods. His name was Mane-mane. He 
was yery anxious to make the captain his 
friend ; because it was a custom in Tahiti to 
choose some person for a friend, and to make 
him presents, expecting that he would re- 
turn the kindness when he could. Mane- 
mane wished to have the captain for his friend, 
because he thought he could get the most from 
him. At first Captain Wilson refused the 
honour: but Mane-mane was so anxious to 
have his wish, that he woke him at daylight 
to ask him again. Then the captain, knowing 
that he was soon going away, and afraid of af- 
fronting the priest, consented. Mane-mane 
was delighted, changed names with him, threw 
a piece of his cloth round the captain, and 
asked him for a gun. The captain said he had 
none to spare, but would give him some pre* 
sents by-and-by. 

As it was now Monday, the captain caused 
the ship to approach nearer to the shore. 
Most of the natives in the ship threw them- 
selves into the sea, and swam like fish to 
land : others came from the shore, and brought 
hogs and fruit to sell: some of which were 
bought by the voyagers. 

At one .o'clock the ship's anchor wa& c^&\k 
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It rained so hard that no one left the ship till 
four o'clock, when the captain, a few of the 
missionaries, Mane -mane, and the two Swedes, 
went in a boat to land. The people on shore 
received the Missionaries with delight, showing 
their joy as they had done before in the ship. 

A chief (a lord of the Tahitians) showed 
the missionaries an empty house, which he 
said should be given to them. It was very 
large, (about a hundred feet long,) but it was not 
divided into rooms, and had no furniture. 

The missionaries now saw what sort of a 
land they were going to live in. It was more 
beautiful and fruitful than they could have fan- 
cied : but to them it was like a desert, for it was a 
heathen land, in which no pleasant fruits of 
righteousne3s grew, but only the poisonous 
weeds of sin. But they hoped by their teach- 
ing, through God's Spirit, it would become like 
Eden, the garden of the Lord. 



CHAPTER III. 
1797, March. 

WHAT THE MISSIONARIES DID DURING THE 
FIRST WEEK THEY SPENT AT TAHITI. 

On Monday evening the missionaries who had 
been on shore returned to the ship. Their 
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friends in it were delighted to heax how well 
they had been received. 

Very early on Tuesday, Mane-mane came in 
a canoe with three hogs, fowls, and fruit, as a 
present to his friend the captain. This food 
was very acceptable to people who had been 
on a long voyage, and had tasted no fruit or 
fresh meat for a long time. 

Mane-mane, when he came on board, made a 
long speech, which Peter explained, in praise 
of the idol gods, and ended it by praising the 
God of the English above all, saying he should 
persuade the king to worship him ; but he did 
not speak sincerely, and only wanted to get in 
favour with the captain. He afterwiards tried 
to persuade the captain that the king of Ta- 
hiti would not give him things, and advised 
him to go with him to another island ; but the 
captain did not attend to him, for he saw he 
was covetous, and wanted everything for him- 
self 

At eleven o'clock that morning the captain 
and a few missionaries went in their boats with 
Mane-mane and Peter to Tahiti. The natives 
who had crowded on the beach to look at 
them, when they saw them approaching, ran 
into the sea to meet them, dragged the boats 
towards the shore, and taking the captain and 
missionaries on their shoulders, carried them to 
land : so great was their delight at their arrival. 
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.On the beach the king and queen of Tahiti 
were waiting. They were both riding on men's 
ghoulders, for it was the custom of the coun- 
try that the king and queen should never touch 
the ground, except when they were at home in 
their own houses and lands : and as there 
were no animals larger than pigs in the island, 
they could only be carried by men. It was 
reckoned a great honour to ride in this man- 
ner, and which none of the natives but the 
king and queen were allowed to have. When 
the king and queen made a journey, men came 
with them to help those who carried them, 
when they were tired; and in changing from 
one to another, the king and queen never 
let their feet touch the ground, but jumped 
over the head of one man on to the shoulders 
of the other. The reason they never touched 
the ground when on a journey was, that what- 
ever land they touched became their own, 
and their people would have been angry if 
they had taken away their lands or houses. 

The king's name was Otu. He was about 
twenty years old. He had a dull and grave look, 
and did not seem so amiable as the Tahitians 
in general. The queen was only fifteen, and 
not grave like her husband. 

The captain told the king (and Peter inter- 
preted what he said) that the missionaries 
were come to instruct his people in what would 
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do them good, and that this had been their only 
reason for leaiiDg England; he then asked 
the king to give them a large piece of land, 
6ili of fhiit-trees, where they might live and 
boild houses. He told him also that the mis- 
sionaries would never fight either for him or 
against him, bnt would always be friendly to 
him, and only wanted him to promise not to 
hurt them. 

The king promised to do as the captaiu 
wished. He said that the large house they had 
belonged to him, and that he would give it to 
them, as well as a large piece of land. Otu 
(without dismounting) took the captain by the 
hand, and led him to the house, and then back 
to the beach, and so from one place to another, 
till the captain was tired, and said he should 
return to the ship. Before they parted, Otu 
asked him to let the guns he had brought with 
him be fired. The captain ordered them all 
four to be fired twice, and then went back with 
the missionaries to the ship. 

The same evening the king and queen came 
each in a small canoe to the ship, each 
accompanied by a servant. They refusea to 
come on deck, saying that if they touched the 
ship it would be theirs, and none but their own 
servants might eat or dweU there afters ards. 
As the captain could not spare his ship, he 
did not press them to come. 
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Wishing to please them, he offered to have 
the great guns fired ; but the king said he was 
afraid of so loud a noise, and that it would 
hurt his ears. The king and queen then told 
the captain that they had heard there were 
some white women and children in the ship, 
and that they wished very much to see them, 
as they had never seen any. I suppose that 
this was their reason for coming that evening 
to the ship. The women and little children 
came to the ship's side, where they could be 
seen by the king and queen. Little Sammy 
Hassel was a babe in arms. At the sight of 
these white faces the royal pair cried out with 
wonder and pleasiure. 

The visitors could not, however, stay longer, 
for the sky was darkening, and they had only 
just time to get to shore before a storm of 
thunder and lightning came on. 

On Wednesday morning it rained so hard 
that the missionaries could not leave the ship 
till nine o'clock. They were anxious to get 
early on «hore, because they wanted to begin 
to get their house ready. They went in a 
large boat, and took their beds and some 
of their chests with them, but left the wo- 
men and children in the ship. The captain 
and some sailors accompanied them. Num- 
bers of natives were waiting on the shore, 
anxious to see them land. The king and 
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queen also were there riding in state as be- 
fore. 

The natives helped to carry the chests and 
beds to the house, and were ready to assist the 
missionaries as much as they pleased. 

The great work to be done was to divide the 
house into rooms. The natives went into the 
woods to gather hollow sticks, called bamboos, 
which placed close together made walls for 
the rooms, A bed-room was made for each 
of the eighteen missionaries, besides a room for 
books, another for stores, and another for 
medicines. A large room at one end was to be 
used as a chapel. It served also as a hall, for 
people passed through it to the other rooms. 

About noon Mane-mane brought three hogs 
ready dressed for dinner. He spread a great 
cloth on the ground : the captain and mission- 
aries sat around it, and, after asking God's 
blessing, ate thankfully, without either knife, 
fork, spoon, table, or chair. It seemed as if 
they would not soon be in want of food, for 
they received a quantity of provisions as pre- 
sents from the natives. The natives had also 
dressed their visitors in cloth made of the 
bark of trees, to show them that they were 
welcome. 

The missionaries, when they received these 
gifts, blessed the gracious Giver of every 
comfort 

c 
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The king and queen were very kind, and held 
all their hands by turns, and sliook hands also 
with them ; then looked at their clothes and ex- 
amined them. They were very much pleased 
with Mr. Lewis's umbrella when he spread it 
out ; but they warned him not to hold it over 
their heads, as it would then become sacred to 
their use. 

During the whole day a company 'of dancers 
were playing, dancing, and shouting close by. 
These dancers were a most wicked set of 
people. They were called Areois, and they 
spent their whole time in going about from 
place to place, playing antics of all kinds, to 
amuse themselves and other people. When 
they danced, their bodies were blackened over 
with charcoal, and their faces dyed red with 
the juice of a plant. They ought to have 
been punished for their idleness ; but, instead 
of that, they were encouraged both by the king 
and his people. Wherever they went, they 
Avere feasted and welcomed ; and, notwithstand- 
ing their wickedness, they were treated with 
respect. They even expected, when they died, 
to go to a very beautiful place at the top of a 
mountain, where they should always be enjoy- 
ing themselves. It is dreadful to think what 
murders they often committed. They would 
not take the trouble to bring up their little 
children, but always killed them as soon as 
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they were bom: and a great many people 
in Tahiti followed their horrible example, 
as you will hear by-and-by. These idle crea- 
tures came near the door of the mission* 
aries^ house in the afternoon, and began to box 
and wrestle, and to knock each other in the 
face with their heads for sport. Alas ! poor 
ignorant creatures! they lived like the beasts 
that perish. How sad it is to think that in 
this christian land there should be people who 
behave at fairs and plays like these wicked 
heathen, and how sad also to think that 
people should delight in seeing them! The 
missionaries were grieved at the sight of these 
dancers and their foUies. 

The natives had been crowding into the 
house all day, yet they had not stolen any- 
thing: perhaps they had observed that the 
missionaries were watching them closely^ for 
as you have heard before, they were all inclined 
to tMeving, and they even thought there was no 
harm in it. 

. When the evening was coming on, the mis- 
sionaries commanded the natives (who were 
constantly laughing and talking) to be silent, 
and then they sang a hymn, and one of them 
prayed. They liked to praise God before the 
natives, that these poor heathen might be led 
to inquire about him. 
The missionaries then requested the ixaliv^^ 

c2 
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to go away, and not to return till the morning ; 
and when they were gone, the little band of 
Christians held their regular family worship 
alone and undisturbed. They supped upon 
the remains of their dinner, and for the first 
time slept on a heathen shore. Their hearts 
were overflowing with thankfulness to God for 
having brought them across the ocean to this 
distant spot, and for having inclined the heart$ 
of strangers to receive them so kindly. All 
they desired was, that their message might be 
believed, and that the Lord might be honoured 
by these poor idolaters. 

The next day was Thursday. Early in the 
morning the natives came to the house, and 
boiled the water, and prepared cocoa-nuts and 
bread-fruit for the missionaries' breakfast. 

The missionaries had not yet finished fitting 
up the house, so that they continued to work 
hard. However, they went to the ship to din- 
ner, and some of the natives went with them. 
Otu went in his canoe ; but not being able, on 
account of his sacredness, to enter the ship, he 
remained paddling near in his canoe, and called 
out for something to eat. The captain sent 
him half a roast pig in a dish and some biscuit. 
Otu, highly delighted, paddled to the shore 
with his present. 

The missionaries returned after dinner to 
their work ; but they did not find the natives 
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SO active as before. They were now tired of 
fetching bamboos ; but, upon a reward being 
promised, they brought by eveniug a good 
quantity. 

So many presents of food arrived, that tlie 
missionaries began to fear they should not be 
able to make as many presents in return as the 
givers would expect, who they knew were 
interested, covetous creatures. 

On Friday the captain came early from the 
ship with a box in his boat containing dresses 
for the king and queen, Otu was on the 
beach as usual ; for he had a little shed built 
near, that he might always be at hand. Peter 
showed Otu the box, and telling him what was 
in it, asked him to go with them to a place 
close to his house, in order that he might be 
able to dismount. 

The whole party soon stopped under a tree 
near the king's shed. The captain asked 
them all to stand in a ring. He then placed 
the box in the midst, and requested the king 
to alight from his seat, that he might be dressed 
in his new clothes. But the king only answer- 
ed " By-and-by," and continued to look sullenly 
at the unopened box. The captain, tired of 
waiting, opened the box, and took out the 
queen's dress. The instant the queen saw it, 
8he jumped off the man's shoulders, and the 
king followed her example. She put on \)cvq 
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cap, and appeared delighted. The dresses 
were too small both for her and Otu, who was 
tall and stout ; and it was necessary to unrip 
some of the seams. The clothes were. gay, and 
the crowd around admired the king and queen 
much when they were dressed in them; bat 
Otu did not care for them, and said that a gun, 
a knife, or a pair of scissors, would have been of 
more use. This was not a polite way of receiv- 
ing a present, but it was a sensible choice to 
make; indeed, though Otu appeared stupidj 
he had a good understanding, as you will see 
hereafter. 

Just after the royal pair had been dressed, 
Mane-mane appeared with some beautiful 
Tahitian cloth in his hand. He called his 
friend the captain to him, and dressed him in 
it. They then went together to the mission** 
aries' house, and found the work going on well. 
As it was now past noon, the old priest accom- 
panied the captain to the ship to dinner. 

On Saturday the house was ready for the 
women and children, although not yet finished. 
After dinner the women and children went to the 
shore in the largest boat. A very great crowd 
was assembled on the . beach, eager to see, 
what they had never seen before, white women 
and children. They were all much delighted 
with their appearance. The king and queen 
seemed afraid to come near, or to speak to the 
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women ; button being inyitedy they accompanied 
the party to the new house. After the women 
and children were gone into it, the crowd stiU 
remained outside^ and often called to them to 
show themselves at the door ; and their request 
was granted. 

Thus the whole family of missionaries were 
settled in their new abode on Saturday, just 
one week after they had caught sight of Tahiti. 
Then they had been full of anxious fears, not 
knowing how they should be treated by the 
savages ; but now they blessed God for giving 
them favour in the eyes of the heathen. 

They told the natives that the next day was 
the day of the true God; and that they should 
do no work lipon it, nor receive any presents. 
The natives, however, brought them far more 
than enough food to last them till Monday. 
They said to the missionaries, **^ Shall you pray 
more than usual to-morrow ?" The missionaries 
told them that they should. 

At dusk the natives left the house, as they 
now always ckd, without being asked to do so. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1797, March. 

HOW THE MISSIONARIES FIRST ATTEMPTED TO 
no GOOD TO THE NATIVES. 

« 

You shall now hear how the missionaries 
passed their first sabbath on a heathen shore. 

They had service in the chapel of their 
dweUing in the morning. Many of the natives 
attended and behaved well, though they under- 
stood nothing that was said. The king also 
was present. 

In the afternoon they came again, and then 
Mr. Jefferson began to speak to them, and 
Andrew, the Swede, to interpret each sentence 
as he spoke it. This was an unpleasant way 
of preaching, particularly as the Swede was 
a wicked man, and could not apeak affection- 
ately to the people, as a pious man would have 
done. However, the missionaries were so 
anxious to declare to the poor heathen the good 
news of a Saviour, that they could hardly bear 
to wait till they knew the language themselves. 

When the natives saw that Mr. Jefferson was 
joreaching to them, they began to look attentive, 
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and to ask questions in reply. They inquired, 
^ Is this message to the servants, as well as to 
the king and queen ?" 

The minister told them it was to all. He 
also said, ** There is only one true God, and 
all men have offended him by wickedness ; yet 
he is so merciful that he is willing to forgive 
all. If any believe his word, he blesses them 
while they live, and takes them to everlasting 
happiness.^* 

The king looked very stubborn and unteach- 
able during the service, and it seemed less 
likely that he should believe than any of the 
rest. 

The missionaries retired to rest again that 
evening, full of hope that God would incline 
the hearts of the people to believe his word. 

I cannot continue to relate what occurred 
every day as I have hitherto done ; for even if 
my reader shoidd not be tired, the book would 
become too large ; therefore I will only men* 
tion the most remarkable occurrences. 

On Monday the captain saw for the first 
time the grandfather and the father of the king. 

Do not you wonder how it was that Otu was 
king while they were alive? for you know 
it is the custom in most countries for the son not 
to reign till the father is dead. But this was 
not the custom in Tahiti. As soon as a king 
had a son, the baby became king, utvVe^^ \i\^ 
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father chose to kill him as soon as he was bom. 
The father from that time rode no more on 
men^s shoulders, and he himself showed respect 
to his own son, as to a king; yet the father 
still had the potoer of a king, though not all 
the honour of a king. 

The father of Otu was called Pomare. He 
was a very wise man for a heathen. Once he 
had been only a chief, but he had conquered 
all the other chiefs in Tahiti, and had become 
king of the whole island, as well as of an 
island near it, called E-i-me-o. He was the 
largest, tallest man in the whole island, and 
had a pleasant, cheerful manner. He was still 
treated with so much respect, that it was thought 
improper for him to feed himself; when he 
drank tea in the ship, his servants poured the 
tea into the saucer, and held it to his mouth. 

His wife Idia accompanied him to the ship. 
She was a tall, strong woman, who had often 
shed blood in battles. 

Oteu, the grandfather, was above seventy years 
old, and had grey hair and a very long white 
beard. He was treated with great inideness by 
his son Pomare, and his grandson Otu, on 
account of his age : for it was one of the 
sinful practices of Tahiti to treat old men with 
rudeness. Pomare would hardly let the old 
man come into the captain^s cabin when they 
visited the ship, and tried to make him stay in 
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his canoe. The heathen knew not the com- 
mand^ " Thou shalt rise up before the hoary- 
head, and honour the face of the old man/* 

Pomare had many great faults. He was 
very fond of eating and drinking. Once when 
he dined with the captain, he ate a whole 
fowl, besides two pounds of pork, and drank 
a great deal of wine. Another day he drank 
almost a whole bottle of wine, appearing to 
begrudge Mane-mane (who was as fond of good 
things as himself) one single glass. The wine 
was, of course, poured down his throat by his 
servants* 

Pomare was also very covetous, and did 
not scruple to tell lies when convenient. He 
made indeed handsome presents, but it was 
only in the hope of getting more in return. 
The first day he came to the ship he brought 
four large pieces of cloth, made of bark, and 
wrapped them round the captain, besides four 
more as a present from his wife. A few 
days afterwards he came again with another 
piece of cloth, but this time he brought 
also a large chest. The captain knew well 
that Pomare intended him to fill it with presents, 
but pretending not to understand, he asked him 
what it was for. Pomare seemed perplexed at 
the question, (being ashamed to own his inten- 
tion,) and said he only wanted to have the lock 
repaired. The captain then told him lo \aV^ 
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it to the shore to the missionaries, and that 
one, who was a blacksmith, would mend it 
This answer perplexed Pomare still more ; but 
presentlj he smiled, (as if a lie was no disgrace,) 
and said, ^^ It is for the presents that tou will 
give to me and my wife Idia. Will you take 
it to your cabin, that my people may not see 
what I receive ?" So Pomare went with 
his chest into the cabin, and seated himself. 
The captain then asked him what he would like 
to have. He seemed at a loss what to choose, 
but Mane-mane soon helped him, and then 
he mentioned the following things : Ten axes, 
five shirts, eight looking-glasses, six pairs of 
scissors, six knives, fifty nails, and five combs, 
and the same number of each of those things 
for his wife ; besides an iron pot, a razor, and 
a blanket for himself. The captain gave him 
all he asked, and locked the things up in the 
chest, for the lock was perfectly good. Pomare 
said he was quite satisfied, but as he walked 
about the ship, and saw many things lying 
about belonging to the missionaries, ready to be 
taken to their house, he wanted some part of 
all. The missionaries, however, knowing his 
covetous disposition, gave him very little. 

On ITiursday Pomare agreed to give up 
publicly the land promised to the missionaries. 
A great number of people assembled near the 
new house^ and a rope was placed at a little 
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distance to show ^ow far tbey might come. 
No one came beyond the rope but the old 
priest Mane-mane; he bent himself half double 
upon Uie ground, and told Peter to interpret to 
the captain all he should say; then holding 
the rope in one hs^id, and rubbing his head 
and eyes sometimes with the other, he made a 
long speech about all the gods of Tahiti and 
the other islands, and all the ships that had 
ever come there, and finished by declaring 
that the wholei land round about for many miles 
should belong to the missionaries, with as 
many hogs and as much fruit as they pleased. 
The ngiissionaries knew that all this land and 
these things were not really given to them, 
though the priest said that they were. Mane- 
mane then said he wanted the captain to help 
him to conquer another island* which had once 
belonged to him ; but the captain refused to go 
to war. The missionaries, in order to please 
him as much as they could, promised to help 
him to finish a boat he was building. 

Pomare and Otu then shook hands with the 
captain and missionaries, and so the affair was 
ended. 

The next Sunday, at ten o'clock, the 
missionaries called the natives together under 
some shady trees near their house. They had 
placed a long form there, on which they asked 

* Th^ island of Baiat^o. 
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Pomare to sit with them, while the people 
stood or sat in a circle around. 

Pomare had never been present at the Sun- 
day service before. He had been anxious to 
Come, and had said that he had dreamt of the 
book which should be sent from the God of 
England. 

Mr. Cover preached from John iii. " God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." Peter, the 
Swede, as usual, interpreted each sentence. 
The natives were grave and attentive, though 
they did not understand the real meaning of 
the message. 

Pomare, after service, took Mr. Cover by 
the hand and said, ^^Mai-tai, mai-tai," (very 
good, very good.) 

He was then asked, "Did you understand 
what was said ?" 

He replied, " There were once no such things 
in Tahiti ; they are not to be learned at once. 
I will wait the coming of the god." This 
answer showed that he did not really under- 
stand. He then said, " May I come again ?" 
He was told that he might. He and his wife 
Idia then dined with the missionaries, and 
departed. 

In the afternoon the missionaries, expecting 
that before next Sunday some of their number 
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would be gone away for ever to other islands, 
took the Lord's Supper together. Having no 
bread, they used the bread-fruit, which is much 
like it. Mane-mane was present the whole 
time, «nd seemed to hope to be allowed to par- 
ftke of the bread and wine; for, when the 
missionaries passed him by, he went to a place 
lower down, expecting to have some next time. 
Yet this wicked priest had but a few days 
before offered up a man as a sacrifice to the 
gods, and had committed many such deeds. 

It was an affecting time for the missionaries, 
as they never expected to eat again of that 
supper all together till they should meet around 
their Father's table above. But, alas ! there 
were some amongst them who at length went 
back from following the Lord. 



CHAPTER V. 
1797. 

WHAT HAPPENED DURING THE ABSENCE OF 

THE SHIP. 

The time was now come when the ship must 
leave Tahiti to take some of the missionaries 
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to very distant islands.* Those in Tahiti were 
at first afraid. of being left, for the Swedes bad 
told them that the natives intended, when the 
ship wa^ gone, to attack them ; so the captain at 
first went but a short distance, to an island near, 
called E-i-me-o, and returned in a few days 
to see how the missionaries were, and finding 
them as well treated as ever, he left them, 
promising, if it was the Lord's will, to come 
back in a few months. 

The missionaries formed a plan for spending 
each day. They agreed that the bell should 
ring at six o'clock, and that at half-past six 
they should assemble for prayers: that they 
should spend till ten in labouring with their 
hands at building and planting, and such 
employments; from ten till three, (when the 
heat was generally great,) in reading and 
\^Titing; from three till evening, in active labour 
as in the morning : that the bell should ring at 
seven for prayers, and that the journal should 
be read afterwards. 

They had the greatest anxiety to convert the 
poor heathen, and felt they should be wretched, 
notwithstanding all the kindness they received, 
if the natives continued in their sins. They 
knew that the people liked them only on ac- 
count of the useful things they could do, and 
could give to them, and that they did not 

* The Friendly Islands, and the Marquesas. 
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care for the message they brought. Mane- 
mane soon observed, *^ You give us plenty of 
the good word, but very little of other things." 

The king was very anxious that the black- 
smithes shop should be built, for he wanted to 
have iron tools made for him. One day he 
and the queen came to the missionaries with a 
large present of hogs and fruit, and begged 
them to receive him and his wife as their 
children. No doubt they thought they should 
get more things by this means. 

The missionaries wanted many planks to 
make the shop with. The natives were asto- 
nished to see them saw the trees into several 
planks, for they could only split them in two. 
When the king found the shop did not go on 
as fast as he wished for want of more planks 
being prepared, he said to Mr. Puckey, the 
carpenter, " Come along with me." Mr. Puckey 
followed the king and six men w^ho were with 
him, not knowing where he was going to be 
taken. He was surprised to see the king go 
to every house, and desire his men to search it 
for planks. Many of the people did not like 
to give up their planks, but the king insisted 
on having them. Puckey told him that he 
was a thief, but he only replied that it was 
the custom.. It was too true that all sort of 
wickedness was the custom, but that was no 
excuse. 
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In the. course of this walk, the king came 
to some of his own land, upon which he got 
off his bearer^s shoulders, and began to walk 
proudly along, saying, " Puckey, is this the 
way King George walks ?** Thus he showed 
the pride of his heart. 

When the blacksmith^s shop was finished, the 
missionaries Hodges and Hassel began to work 
in it : the natives crowded round them, but when 
they saw the sparks fly from the iron and heard 
the water hiss, they were frightened and ran 
away : however, when their fright was over, fhey 
returned. Pomare was so delighted with the 
bellows and forge, that he caught the black- 
smith (all dirty as he was) in his arms, and 
rubbed noses with him, which was the way of 
showing affection in Tahiti. 

The missionaries had a cuckoo clock, which 
terrified the natives when they first heard it strike. 
One man brought some bread-fiiiit to feed the 
wooden bird with. 

The missionaries smiled at these little circum- 
stances : they did not smile, however, but were 
ready to weep, at the folly of the people respecting 
their idols. Their favourite god Oro was nothing 
more than a great log of wood about the size of 
a man. He was kept in a little shed amongst 
trees surrounded by stone walls. In this place 
there were altars, (which were like high tables,) 
and on these lay a quantity of dead pigs, that 
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remained there for months, and filled the air 
with a horrible odour. This place was called 
a Marae. Dreadful deeds of cruelty were done 
in it. Men were sacrificed, and hung in large 
baskets on the trees around, till their fiesh was 
decayed. It was horrible to see a marae, or 
to come near it. No woman was allowed 
to approach, as she was not reckoned worthy 
of the honour: neither was she considered 
worthy of being a sacrifice. 

The priests wished the people to give many 
things to Oro, because they themselves got 
all that was given ; so they told the priest that 
the gods would get into their food and kill 
them, if they did not do all they wished. 
The priests used to speak instead of the gods : 
they would sometimes take a great bundle of 
cloth and roll it up like a ball, and get into it, 
and then say in a squeaking voice, ^^ I am 
angry, fetch the hogs, kill a man, and my anger 
will be over." The people knew that the 
priest was inside the cloth, and yet they were 
afraid of tlie god's anger. 

They thought that their gods had made the 
world, and that one of them had stuck the 
stars in the sky, and that another very strong 
god held the sun with ropes, and would not 
let him go faster than he pleased. 

They kept some gods in their houses ; in one 
house Uie missionaries saw a great many imaf^e^, 
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each with a swoid or bammer in his hand, and 
they w^e told by the piiest diat those gods 
would idH anv one diat oflended them, with 
their weap<iiis« oniesB the ofeinieT offered some 
sacrifice &)r his cnme. 

The people &ncied th^ gods w&e Glee dieiBr 
selves in (fiaposicion. There was one god called 
Hiro, who, they thonght^ protected thieres; 
and wh^L they were going to steal^ they oEten 
promised to give him part of what they ^oold 
get. A man who had been steaHng a pig 
in the night, would bring a piece of its 
tail next morning to Hiro, and say, ^Hare 
is a piece of the pig I stale last night; but 
don't yon telL^ There was a large stone in 
the island, behind which they said Hiro hid 
himself when he was caught stealing, and was 
ashamed. 

The mis^onaries found to their cost how 
much the natives resembled the god Hiro. 
One day a man stole a box for the sake of the 
nails that fastened it together ; he was can^t, 
and shut up by the missionaries for three hours, 
and was threatened with a worse punishment 
another time. Pomare, hearing of it, brought 
a pig to prevent the missionaries being angry, 
but of course it was not accepted. No wonder 
Pomare thought that the missionaries were as 
covetous as their gods. 

The missionaries hired three men as servants 
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to take care of their hogs, (for they had now 
seventy,) and to help in cooking. These ser- 
vants soon began to pilfer. One of them, whom 
they had nursed when he was ill, stole many 
things, and then left their service. After he 
was gone, they found out what he had done, 
and they sent after him, and caught him. 
They reminded him of the kindness they 
had shown him, and of his behaviour in return : 
his conscience told him it was wrong to be 
ungrateful, for tears came in his eyes, and he 
said, " I am a very bad man."* 

Another day, while Dr. Gillham was 
bathing, a native stole his clothes; the other 
missionaries pursued him, and hearing the sound 
of a drum, thought that he might be dancing, 
which was the case. A hundred people were 
with him, who fled when they saw the mission- 
aries. The thief was brought to their house, 
and chained to a pillar with a padlock ; but 
he not only contrived to get away, but to steal 
the padlock. 

The king one day sent a message to the 
missionaries, advising them to discharge their 
servants because they were thieves, and recom- 
mending them to take some of his ; but the 
missionaries knew too well that the king's 
servants were greater thieves than any others, 

* Rom. ii, 1 5. 
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because the king was always employing them 
in stealing things for him, and they felt sure 
he only wanted them to have his servants, that 
they might rob them and bring him the things. 

But murder, which is a much more horrible 
crime than stealing, was quite common. The 
missionaries tried to persuade Fomare to forbid 
people to kill their children. They endeavoured 
also to persuade Mane-mane to offer no more 
human sacrifices. Both Pomare and Mane- 
mane promised to do as the missionaries wish- 
ed, but they did not keep their promise. 

One Sunday Mr. Lewis preached upon 
" Thou shalt not kill.*' The people said after- 
wards, " Good is the word, not to kill children, 
not to sacrifice men." Mane-mane was observed 
to whisper something to another native. The 
missionaries asked him what he had said, and 
he replied, " I was telling the people to leave 
off their wicked ways." Yet he had not left 
off his own wicked ways. He was like the 
men to whom Paul speaks in Rom. ii. 1. 

Before the ship left. Mane-mane was one 
day observed to drink more wine than usual. 
The reason was, he was going to kill a man, 
and wanted the wine to keep up his courage, 
which showed that he felt it to be a horrible 
work. 

About this time Pomare's wife Idia killed 
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her baby. The missionaxies had told her 
often how wicked it was to do such things ; 
they had even promised that their wives would 
take care of all babies that the natives did not 
like to bring up. So they were much displeased 
with Idia. Soon afterwards she came with a large 
present of hogs to the missionaries ; but they 
would not accept them, and told Andrew to 
tell her the reason. She was much offended, 
and said she should observe the customs of 
the country without caring for their displeasure; 
she would not, however, take back her pre- 
sent. She had before given the missionaries 
some wood with which to make her a chest. 
They thought it right to give her this chest, and 
she carried it off with pleasure. 

The hogs Idia had left, the missionaries 
desired Mane-mane to divide among the na- 
tives ; but he took them all home to his own 
house. 

Such were the people amongst whom the 
missionaries lived. They were continually 
praying for them, and sighing over their lost 
state, biit they could not yet preach to them as 
much as they wished. Often they had no inter- 
preter at hand, for Peter was gone with Captain 
Wilson, and Andrew was frequently absent ; so 
they used to write short sermons, and get Andrew 
to help them to translate them, and then they 
read the sermons to the natives. The nativ^^ 
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still said the word was good^ but they them- 
selves continued as bad as ever. 



CHAPTER VI. 
July, 1797. 

MANY CURIOUS AND STRANGE THINGS THAT A 
, TRAVELLER REMARKED AS HE WALKED ROUND 
TAHITI. 

The ship had been gone about tliree months, 
when, early on the morning of July 6th, the 
missionaries heard a cry, " Ti pahi, Ti pahi!" 
which they knew meant, " The ship. The ship !*' 

They were much delighted, and, hastening 
out of the house, beheld. the white sails of 
the ship at a little distance glistening in / the 
sun. People who live in foreign countries 
are more pleased to see . their coimtrymen 
than we can imagine. 

The missionaries immediately went in boats 
to the ship. They were surprised to find that 
one of the missionaries (named Harris) . who 
had intended to be left at some distantislands, 
was returned to live with them at Tahiti. 
He had not liked the wild people in the 
islands of the Marquesas, and had changed 
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his mind, and had wished to return to Tahiti. It 
is not a good sign when people are so apt to 
change their minds. 

The missionaries had a great deal to tell the 
captain and sailors, who were delighted to 
find that the Tahitians had not hurt the mis- 
sionaries while the ship was absent. They 
also heard that Mrs. Henry had had a baby ; 
so that now there were three litUe children 
in the missionaries' house. 

Many natives also came to welcome their 
old friends; they had learned some more 
English sentences, and some of them said, 
" Welcome again ; glad to see you. Captain 
Wilson.'' 

The missionaries had not been idle during 
the ship's absence : they had not only built a 
blacksmith's shop, (as you have heard,) but also 
a printing-house for Mr. Lewis to print in, and 
a large boat. This boat had been made of a 
flat shape, that it might go up the river that 
flowed by the missionaries' house, (for the 
river was not deep enough for common boats.) 
The captain had a quantity of things on board 
for the missionaries ; and he wished to give 
some to those at Tahiti, and ' to take the rest 
back to those he had left in the Friendly 
Islands. This boat would be useM in con- 
veying the. things to the missionaries' house. 

Four missionaries were to come to the %\\v^ 
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to divide the things. These men were not 
covetous like the natives of Tahiti, and would 
not take even as much as their own share, 
though the things were such as they wanted 
exceedingly — axes, hammers, knives, and scis- 
sors, and other articles which could not be had 
at Tahiti. The captain saw that it would take 
a long while to divide the property ; therefore 
he promised not to leave the island for three 

weeks. 

Idia, you remember, was in disgrace with 

the missionaries. She now sent a message to 
ask them whether she might come to see them 
again. They were glad to see her pride was 
a little humbled ; though they knew that pro- 
bably her reason for wishing to be in favour 
was, that she might get more presents. They 
agreed that Mr. Cover should go to her, and 
see whether she expressed sorrow for having 
murdered her infant. He went, and as Idia 
said she was sorry, (though he feared she was 
not sincere,) he invited her to drink tea with 
his wife that evening. She came and remained 
till dark, and returned appearing much pleased 
with her visit. 

On the next Sunday the missionaries went 
to the ship to preach to the sailors ; and they 
were glad to find that none of the natives came 
there in their canoes during the day. 

Captain Wilson was anxious to discover how 
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many people lived in Tahiti. You have heard 
that he had a nephew with him, called 
William Wilson. Thisyoimg man he resolved 
to send romid the island to inquire how many 
inhabitants there were. Tahiti is not a very 
large island. It is about forty miles long, so 
that in a few days a person can walk round it. 
You will perceive, by looking at the map, that 
its shape is singular, consisting of a large and 
a little piece of land joined together by a 
narrow piece called an isthmus. 

The part where the missionaries lived, is 
at the north of the island. It is called Matavai, 
and there is a hill near it, called One-Tree Hill. 

As you know that there was no animal bigger 
than a pig in Tahiti, it was impossible for 
William Wilson to ride. He, however, took 
with him a man to carry him over the streams 
that he knew would often cross his path. 
Peter, the Swede, also accompanied him to in- 
terpret, and two men to carry linen and other 
things. 

Four persons in all set out on the journey. 
No doubt you would like to hear what curious 
things they saw on their way, as well as what 
sort of persons they met with. 

They set out from Matavai, and kept close 
by the eastern shore of the sea. High moim- 
tains lay on the other side all the way. These 
mountains, as well as the valleys below, vjet^ 
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covered with beautiful trees. I will now de- 
scribe to you the two principal trees that 
adorned the island. They were the bread- 
fruit tree and the cocoa-nut tree, and their 
fruit was the principal food of the people. 

The bread-fruit tree is a most beautiful tree ; 
it resembles an oak in shape and size, but its 
leaves are darker and larger, and between them 
peep clusters of yellow fruit Each fruit is 
about the size of a baby^s head ; the outside 
is rough and hard ; when cut open, a soft white 
stuff is found, in taste like bread, only sweeter. 
The natives used to bake it in ovens before they 
ate it. But what do you think their ovens 
were? Holes that they dug in the ground. 
The natives first burnt some wood, then took the 
hot embers, and laid them in the hole ; then pla* 
ced leaves over them, and then slices of bread- 
fixdt, then more embers, then more leaves, and 
so on, till at last they covered up the hole 
with earth. When they wanted to eat, they 
dug up a little of the bread-finit. The pigs 
also knew how to dig up these ovens, and, 
when they had taken out the smoking finit 
in their snouts, would often run to the nearest 
stream, and dip it in to cool it If these pigs 
in this respect seem as cleter as men, the men 
were as greedy as pigs ; for when the fruit 
was first ripe, they often made large ovens, 
and T^mained in their houses, wrapped up 
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in cloth, feasting almost from morning till 
night, till they grew as fat as pigs, and could 
hardly breathe ; but Him who gave them fruit- 
ful seasons, and filled their hearts with food 
and gladness, they knew not, and thanked 
not — indeed they had no word in their lan- 
guage which meant '^ thank." 

I have said that the cocoa-nut was another 
of the fruits of Tahiti. 

This fruit is often brought to England; but 
it must be gathered fresh from the tree to be 
tasted in its sweetness, for when first ripe it 
contains about a pint and a half of swe^t milk. 
The cocoa-nut tree is much taller than a com- 
mon house, (about sixty feet,) and the leaves 
and fruit grow like a crown at the top. Though 
it has no branches on its stem, yet the Tahitians 
can easily climb to the top, after first tying 
their feet loosely together with a piece of cord, 
which enables them to cling round the tree. 
William Wilson was struck with the beauty of 
these trees. He saw plantains and bananas, 
(small trees whose icmi resembles cucumbers in 
shape) — chestnut and plum-trees — yams, sweet 
potatoes, and sugar-canes. But though the 
country was so charming to behold, it was un- 
pleasant to travel through it. Long grass and 
shrubs grew close to the sea, and blocked up 
the way; sometimes the path was so very 
dangerous, that William was afraid of %o\Ti% 
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along: the Tahitians, however, helped him. 
Once or twice he passed along the side of a 
high rock — ^there was rock above him, and the 
sea roaring at a distance beneath, with scarcely 
room for him to place his feet upon. 

He stopped at various houses as he travelled, 
and was always kindly received, as he well 
might be, when he had so many things to 
give. It is, however, just to say, though the 
Tahitians were covetous, they were not stingy : 
for it was considered a great disgrace not to 
be ready to give. When the bread-fruit was 
first ripe, the chiefs used to give some to any- 
body who sent a garland of flowers, and asked 
them to fill it By doing this, however, they 
encouraged the people in idleness. 

Wherever William stopped, he generally 
dined on roasted pigs or fowls, which was food 
that only chiefs could obtain. But though, he 
fared sumptuously, he was obliged to sleep on 
the floor of the house at night, and was often 
so cold that, unable to keep himself warm with 
the cloth he had brought, he was glad to 
borrow a blanket of Peter. 

I will tell you what he found the people 
doing in one house where he went, which will 
show you what was the usual manner of spend- 
ing their time. 

It was the house of Ina Madua> Pomare's 
sister-in-law^ who was a very bad woman, 
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though kind to the travellers. When William 
entered, women were pastiiig cloth together at 
one end ; at another some men were making 
cords, called cinet,. froni the outside of cocoa- 
nuts ; some othei: men were sleeping, and some 
others were drinking ava out of small cocoa^ 
nut shells. You perceive that some of these 
people were well employed; but those who 
were drinking ava were doing very ill. 

You will inquire what ava was: it was 
the root of a shrub. This was the way 
in which it was prepared. It was first 
chewed, then mixed witb water, stirred, and 
strained through a sieve, and then it was fit 
for drinking. 

You will wonder how persons could drink 
a liquor prepared in so disagreeable a manner ; 
but the people delighted in it, because it made 
them drunk. Even as much ava as a wine- 
glass would contain, was sufficient to intoxicate 
a man. It took away the use of the limbs for 
a time, as weU as of the senses. Those who 
had drunk it, fell asleep afterwards, and women 
sat by them and rubbed their limbs. 

Tlv>se who drank it often were generally 
covered with a white breaking out, like the 
leprosy; their eyes grew red, and the skin 
of their feet and hands cracked. One would 
think that such unpleasant consequences would 
have made people reckon it disgraceftil to dxmt 
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ara ; but, on the contrary, this loathsome white- 
ness was considered an honour, because it was 
only the chiefs or their friends who could get 
ara enough to bring it on. Thus the foolish 
hearts of the people were darkened by sin, till 
ihey called evil good. 

In the course of the journey the travellers 
met an old woman, who, when she came up 
to them, perceived that one of the young men 
who carried the linen was her son. She seemed 
much pleased, and began to strike her head 
with a sharp-pointed thing she held in her 
hand, till the blood flowed in streams over her 
neck. Her son looked on without appearing 
to care : but William Wilson, seeing her still 
going on hurting herself, angrily obliged her to 
leave off. The son then told him that it was 
the custom for the women of Tahiti to keep a 
stick with a shark's tooth gummed on at the end, 
to strike themselves with when they were very 
happy or very unhappy. They procured it 
first when theiy married, and used it most when 
their friends died ; but they often used it even 
when one of their children* hurt itself by a fall. 
This foolish, cruel custom sometimes brought* 
on fever, or madness, or even death. ItiS 
forbidden by God in Lev. xix. 28 — " Ye shall 
not make any cuttings in your flesh for the 
dead, nor print any marks upon you." 

One morning Peter told William Wilson 
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they had been sleeping that night in a house 
where there were the remains of the dead, and 
then showed him a woman's head, wrapped 
in cloth, hanging from the roof. In this house 
the dead woman's two little girls lived; for 
it was the custom to keep the skulls of dead 
relations in houses. Sometimes they were 
wrapped in cloth, as this was ; sometimes 
they were placed near the door, and adorned 
with firesh flowers every day. 

When the travellers had reached the isthmus 
which joins the two parts of Tahiti, they were 
met by one of Pomare's servants, who told them 
his master was preparing a great feast in ano- 
ther part of the island, and had sent for them. 
They had intended to go all round Tahiti, but 
were frightened by the accounts Peter gave 
them of the dangerous rocks that lay in the 
way, and of the manner in which even the 
nimble natives were sometimes dashed to 
pieces in attempting to pass them. They deter- 
mined, therefore, to accept Pomare's invitation, 
and to follow the servant across the isthmus. 
The land was quite flat in this part, and thick- 
ly covered with trees. After they had crossed 
the isthmus, they went towards the place 
(marked in the map as Ma-ta-o-ai) where they 
heard Pomare was. 

On the way they took shelter from the rain 
in the shed of a chief. It was built close to 

E 
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the sea, and was divided into two parts ; in one 
the chieFs canoe was placed ; in the other the 
chief and his wife lived when thej came that 
way. William sat down with his host in the 
shed, and began to exchange things with him : 
the chief gave William cloth, and William gave 
him scissors, looking-glasses, and such kind of 
things. While they were sitting together, 
William discovered that a boy was picking 
his pocket. The boy quickly dropped what 
he had stolen, and ran off. The chief was 
very angry, and sent men after him to catch 
him, that he might punish him. 

Soon afterwards the travellers met Otu and 
his wife riding upon men's shoulders. Otu 
asked William to ^vehim an axe and scissors; 
but William replied that he had none to spare, 
and that Otu had better go to the ship. Otu 
then asked Peter many questions about the 
islands to which he had gone in the ship with 
Captain Wilson. After this conversation, the 
king and queen went on towards Ma-ta-o-ai. 

The travellers now arrived at a place on 
the sea-shore where several sheds were built 
Many of them were for canoes. The best of 
these sheds belonged to Pomare, whom 
William had not seen since his own return 
from the distant islands. 

Pomare, however, was not in his shed when 
William arrived: but he soon came, and 
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seemed delighted to see his old friend, rubbing 
noses with him as usuaL Pomaie looked Tery 
anjdous and busy : he said* he was going to 
give a great feast in a few days to his chiefs, 
and that he was now preparing presents of 
cloth, and hogs, and canoes for them. He 
seemed afraid lest he should not be able to 
get enough to satisfy his covetous guests. Po- 
mare, however, did not mention that he was 
not only going to distribute cloth among the 
chiefs, but also the limbs of men that would be 
slain at this feast.* 

That night William Wilson was much dis- 
turbed by Peter and Pomare ; for he had spread 
his cloth to sleep upon, in the same shed with 
them, and they talked together almost all night. 
Pomare asked Peter whether the same trees 
grew in the Friendly Islands as in Tahiti, and 
whether the land and the canoes were as good 
as in Tahiti. Peter told him they were much 
the same. Then Pomare lamented that he 
could not build ships that could go safely to 
distant countries. William thought this a good 
(Opportunity to give some advice to Pomare, and 
he said to him, ^^ The English once could not 
build ships; but men came with speaking 
paper, and taught them not only to build and 
to guide ships, and to make knives and axes, 
but also to know the true God. The people in 
* The Tahitians did not eat human flesh. 

e2 
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England hare heard that the people in Tahiti 
know nothing of that God, nor understand 
speaking paper, nor many other things; and 
out of kindness ther hare sent good men to 
teach them ; now, as jroa are the father of the 
king and a great chief^ yon should desire jonr 
children and people lo attend to their instnic- 
tions ; or perhaps the missionaries may go 
away, and no more good men may come.** 

Pomaie listened to this advice, and then 
said ^^ Mai-taiy^ (good), and so went to sleep. 

The next day was Sonday, and William in- 
tended to rest. It rained hard till nine : then 
Pomare and his servants went to a place at a 
little distance to make cloth. The cloth was 
made in a curious manner that 1 will now 
describe. 

It was made, as you know, of strips of bark. 
The bark of the paper midberry-tree was made 
into white cloth, and that of the bread-fruit 
tree was made into grey cloth ; but it was 
often dyed black, red, and yellow with the 
juices of plants, and adorned with figures of 
flowers painted upon it. You must wonder 
how bark could be made into large rolls of 
cloth, sometimes two hundred yards long, and 
three or four broad. This was the way in 
which it was made : the bark was stretched 
on wooden frames and wetted, and then 
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beaten with a kind of wooden hammer till all 
the pieces were joined together. 

You may suppose that when many persons 
at one time were beating the cloth, the noise 
was terrible. The women generally made the 
cloth, and the men got the bark. But on this 
occasion Pomare was as busy as any in making 
cloth. 

A roast pig was served up for dinner. Wil- 
liam observed that Pomare^s friends took so 
much, that the chief himself had very little. 
He had before remarked that Pomare^s head 
servant had brought his master some dinner se- 
cretly the night before, and he observed him 
come again that evening. William supposed 
that the hogs were being saved for the ap- 
proaching feast, and that therefore Pomare could 
not provide plentiful dinners. 

On Monday William took leave of Pomare. 
Before he went, he asked him to lend him 
a canoe, that he might return to Matavai by 
sea. Pomare willingly lent him one, and 
also gave him two fat hogs, which were so va- 
luable at that time. He expected, therefore, the 
more in return ; and though he had already re- 
ceived a large pair of scissors and other pre- 
sents, he now begged for the piece of cloth 
given by the chief in whose shed William's 
pocket had been picked. Not satisfied with 
that, he looked at the cloth, which WViYiaTa 
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used for a bed, as if he wished for it ; there- 
fore his visitor thought it best to go immedi- 
ately, lest he should ask for more. 

Pomare seemed very sorrowiiil at the part- 
ing. William also was griered at the thought 
of nerer seeing Pomare agun. Pomare said 
he shordd visit the captain, if he could ; but 
that at all events he hoped that he would give 
axes and 'scissors to Idia. His first and last 
thoi^ht was how much he could get ; for truly 
did our Saviour declare that the Gentiles say 
continually, " What shall we est, what shall 
we drink, and wherewithal idiall we be 
clothed f" Matt vL 
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1797, Jul^. 

HOBE THINGS KBIURKED BY THE TBAVELLEB. 

William and his companions now set out in 
the canoe to return to die ship along the wes- 
tern shore. 

Soon after they had passed the isthmus, it 
began to rain so hard, that some of the ^ost^ 
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landed for shelter. When it cleared up, they 
tried to walk along the beach ; but the long wet 
grass was unpleasant, and the trees grew so 
close to the sea, that sometimes they could 
scarrjely get on ; so they were obliged to get 
into their canoe again. 

At night they landed, and stopped at the 
house of a chief, named Temari, whom they 
found drunk with ava. 

When they awoke next morning, they heard 
he was gone to the idol's temple ; for heathens 
do not think that their gods dislike drunken- 
ness. He had left orders that a hog should be 
dressed for his visitors. It was so very large, 
that they had to wait many hours while it 
was baking in a pit. Afterwards William 
(Continued his journey on foot, while the ser- 
vants paddled along in the canoe. 

William met Temari going home to his house. 
This chief spoke in a manner that scarcely 
any body could understand ; the reason of this 
was, that he said he had the spirit of the gods 
in him. He was descended. from a family that 
had once been kings and queens m Tahiti, and 
he had been conquered by Pomare in battle, 
and seemed still to hate him much, and ta long 
to revenge himself on him. What gods those 
must be who can dwell in a heart fiill of drunk- 
enness and hatred ! You will hear more of 
this man by and by. 
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The next night the travellers came to a very 
large house, one hundred and forty feet long. 
It was fiill of those wicked dancers, called 
Areois, of whom you have already heard much. 
Each of them was seated upon his own mat, 
and was busy in weaving mats and cord, called 
dnet. The house was so much crowded that it 
appeared like a little village. As soon as it was 
dark, lights were brought. These were merely 
a sort of nuts, called candle-nuts, stuck upon 
skewers. And now some of the areois, leaving 
their industrious employments, began to sing 
and to dance to the sound of the drum ; when 
tired, they lay down and slept; and others 
started up, and danced in their stead. In this 
maimer they would have passed the night, had 
not William begged the woman, whose house it 
was, to make them quiet. The lights, how- 
ever, continued burning all night. 

This is the manner in which the areois 
usually spent their nights. These dancers 
were probably going to Pomare's feast. There 
they would help to devour all the best food in 
the island, and would perhaps wantonly tear 
np useful plants in their mirth. 

The next day William went on his journey, 
partly on foot and partly in the canoe. About 
noon he landed at a chief's house. While din- 
ner was getting ready, he walked with Peter 
and the chief to see a marae. 
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When he had walked a mile, he saw some 
woodeu rails eDclosing a kind of court, in 
which a few fruit-trees grew. Fart of it was 
paved with stones,^ and on the pavement there 
were some very large high tables covered with 
matting. These tables were tlie altars. Upon 
them was a quantity of fruit, pigs, turtle, and 
fish, which had long lain there, and had be- 
come putrid. 

In the midst of this court were a number of 
boards, about the height of a man, standing 
upright. These were caUed /m. Each of them 
had been placed there by a different family, as 
a sign that they might worship in that marae. 

In one comer of this court there were a 
house and two sheds, where some men lived. 
William entered . the house. He found inside 
a very small house, about as high as a child of 
three years old. This was the ark of the idol. 
He found nothing in it but some pieces of cloth. 

He asked where the god was. The people 
replied, ^^ He was taken this morning to another 
marae by the sea ; but we will go and fetch 
him, if you wish it." 

They went, and returned with a great bundle 
of cloth. When they had laid it upon the 
ground, William Wilson, though very sorry for 
the poor heathens, could not help smiling at 
the sight of such a god. It was made of two 
bundles of cloth tied round with cord, and 
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was just small enough to be put into its little 
house. At the ends of the bundle, red and yel- 
low feathers were fastened. They were the 
feathers of paroquets, and had been placed 
there by chiefs, for they alone could procure 
these rare feathers. The feathei's became holy 
by being tied to the idol : they were, afterwards 
exchanged by the chiefs for others, and taken 
home to hang in their houses to protect and 
bless them. 

Though the heathen had laughed when they 
had seen William Wilson smile, yet they did 
not despise their idol. William said to them, 
'^ This cannot be a god ; it is only made of 
cloth and cinet that you have made yourselves. 
It can no more speak^ nor hear, nor do good or 
harm, than the cloth you wear." 

At hearing this, they seemed at a loss what 
to answer, yet soon replied, " He is a great 
god ; when he is angry, the trees bear no fruit, 
and we fall sick." 

William wished to look between the two 
bundles of which the idol was made, to see 
what there was there ; but the people told him 
that no one but Mane-mane and a few more 
durst open it. However, they said they knew 
that there was nothing inside but some red 
feathers, a plantain, and a bunch of young 
cocoa-nuts. 

How wonderful it seems that men sho\\\4 
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worship such an idol ! It was a great sin to 
do so, because they might have known, from 
the sight of the sun, moon, and stars, the sea, 
the trees, and all God's creatores, that Grod 
himself could not be in a bundle of clotih* 
On account of this great sin, God had giyen 
them up to do other wicked things, such 
to lie, steal, and commit murder.* 

William stopped, on his way back to Hw- 
chiefs house, to see another very curious sig^^i 
It was the dead body of Pomare's brother^ ".' 
the husband of that Ina Madua, of whom you', 
have already heard. The man had been dead 
several months, but his body had been preserved 
by pressing it, drying it in the sun, rubbing 
it daily with cocoa nut oil, and filling it with 
cloths dipped in the same. It was now lying 
on a sort of wooden bed, under a roof thatched 
with leaves. 

A man who took care of it lived close by. 
It was his business to rub it with oil, and to 
feed it, that is, to put food to its mouth, which 
the man ate himself. There were little bas- 
kets of fruit hanging on the trees near, for the 
use of the dead man. 

• Because that which may be known of God is manifest to 
them, for God hath showed it unto them ; so that they are 
without excuse. As they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind. Rom. 
I 19, 20, 28. 
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The man who took care of it asted William 
whether he would like to see the dead body, 
for, as it lay, nothing could be seen hut its 
feet. 

He then pulled it out, and placing it upon a 
wooden tahle that was neai, he began (laughing 
all the while) to take off its wrappers of cloth. 
The skin looked hard and drj like parchment, 
and the whole body seemed nothing but bones, 
for the flesh was dried up. It was a very un- 
pleasant sight None but cbiefe were \\»i& 
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embalmed after death ; common men were put 
into the ground with their chin resting upon 
their knees, and their hands tied togeUier 
under their legs. 

William said to the man, " Where do you 
think his soul is gone ?^' 

He replied, *^ Gone to the night." 

The travellers returned to the chiers house to 
dinner, and then went on in their canoe. They 
arrived that night at a little house belonging t# 
Peter, and there they left the canoe, because 
the wind was too high to enable them to row 
easily. They continued their way on foot, and 
arrived that evening at the missionaries^ house, 
having been absent about ten days. 

William had inquired very diligently, as he 
went along, how many people lived in each 
part ; he had particularly asked how many tits 
(or upright boards) were in each marae^ for by 
this means he knew how many families lived 
near. The number of inhabitants was much 
smaller than had been supposed; only six- 
teen thousand. A middle-sized town in Eng- 
land contains as many people, and yet Tahiti 
was (as you have heard) about forty miles 
long, and very fruitful ; but as the natives killed 
many babies, and often engaged in war, it was 
not to be expected there could be many people 
in the island. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
1797. 

A FEW INCIDENTS THAT OCCURRED BEFORE 
THE DUFF RETURNED TO ENGLAND. 

While William Wilson had been travelling 
round the island, the captain had been with 
his ship, helping the four missionaries appoint- 
ed to divide the goods. I will mention a few 
circumstances that happened during William's 
absence. 

One day the captain heard that the king 
was going to leave Matavai, because the mis- 
sionaries, hearing he had sacrificed a man, had 
reproved him for his wickedness. The captain 
immediately left his ship, and went in a boat to 
find him. 

When he landed, he saw the king and queen 
running very fast along the beach. The cap- 
tain asked Otu where he was going in such 
haste. The king replied, that the missionaries 
were angry with him, and that he supposed 
the captain was angry too, and therefore he 
was going away. The captain told him it 
would be very wicked to sacrifice a man. Otu 
said that the report was not true. TVie c^.^- 
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tain then entreated him never to do such things 
again, and promised to give him a canoe that 
he had brought from the Friendly Islands. 

Otu seemed much pleased with this promise, 
and continued to live near the ship. The next 
day Otu and his wife were seen early paddling 
round the ship. The promised canoe was given 
to the king. He spent two hours in examining 
it, (as it was not quite like those of Tahiti,) and 
then got into it, and went to the shore. It was 
on the afternoon of the same day that William 
Wilson, as he was travelling round the island, 
met Otu and his wife ; so it is probable that 
they went a long distance by the shore in the 
new canoe that day.* 

You remember that Otu did not much like 
the fine clothes the captain had given him. 
Another day the captain gave him a handsome 
scarlet coat, but though Otu accepted it, he 
could not be persuaded to put it on. 

About this time Idia sent to the ship to know 
whether the captain was angry with her. He 
sent back a plantain leaf to show that he was 
not, for such was the Tahitian manner of 
making peace. Idia then came on board with 
two hogs, and two bundles of cloth, as presents 
from her and Pomare to the captain. She 
said that Pomare not being able to visit the 
captain himself on account of the feast, had 
sent her to see tliat he wanted nothing ; but the 

* See pafte 5Q. 
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captain well knew that she had come to see 
what she could get. 

When she was seated in the cabin, she was 
asked why she had killed her child. She replied, 
that it was the custom to do so ; but she did 
not appear to like being spoken to on the sub- 
ject. She came again several times. On one 
occasion the captain gave her a handsome sol- 
dier's coat, and all the red feathers he had, 
which greatly delighted her. 

Mane-mane often visited the ship. He came 
one day in a very large boat that the mission- 
aries had helped him to build according to 
their promise. He came again another day, 
and wanted to obtain rope, sails, and an anchor 
for this boat, that he might go to the Island of 
Raiatea, and make himself king again. The 
captain, however, had none to spare, and gave 
him instead his own cocked hat, and various 
other articles. Mane-mane was much disap- 
pointed, and said, ** Several people told me 
that you wanted Mane-mane, and now I am 
come you give me nothing." 

It was quite impossible to satisfy this old 
man. He did not keep the presents he receiv- 
ed, but gave them away to the natives, that 
he might gain many friends to help him to 
conquer his former kingdom. Of all the things 
that had been given him, he had nothing 
remaining but a glazed hat and a suit of 
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clothes. He had firinged the coat with red 
feathers, which were esteemed rery precious in 
TahitL 

This old priest was of a very different cha- 
racter from the young king : for though both 
were covetous, the priest was light, gay, and 
vain — the king was sullen, proud, and artful. 

An instance of the king's deceitful conduct oc-. 
curred just before the ship left Otn encouraged 
one of the sailors, named Tucker, to hide him- 
self in a thicket, and fed him daily ; for Otu 
liked having white men in his kingdom, that 
they might help him in his wars. The cap- 
tain, however, was very anxious to find Tucker, 
and searched for him for three days. At length 
he began to suspect that Otu knew where he 
was ; and he threatened to take Otu away in 
his ship, if Tucker was not found. This threat 
frightened Otu so much, that he determined to 
deliver up Tucker. In order to get him, he 
acted in the following artful manner. He sent 
a message to Tucker to desire him to come to 
him. He then asked some of the missionaries 
to hide themselves by the way, and to seize 
Tucker as he passed. They did so, and bound 
him, and carried him back to the ship in a 
canoe. Tucker arrived there late at night, 
struggling, and cursing Otu for having be- 
trayed him. He was immediately placed in 
confinement. 
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Andrew and Petei had been concerned in the 
hiding of Tncker. The captain had sospected 
them, and had seized Andrew, and shut him 
up in the ship : but Peter, by confessing, had 
escaped punishment The captain, however, 
afterwards set Andrew at liberty, though An- 
drew, by his own desire, afterwards chose to 
go away in the ship. 

There was one of the missionaries, named Dr. 
Gillham, who desired to return to England 
with Captain Wilson. I cannot tell you what 
his reasons were, though it is to be feared that 
his courage and patience failed him, when the 
ship was on the point of leaving him in a 
heathen land. There were now eighteen mis- 
sionaries at Tahiti, as at first landing ; for Mr. 
Harris had joined the company, and Dr. Gill- 
ham had left it. 

On the 4th of August the captain weighed 
anchor, intending to leave Tahiti immediately. 
A great number of natives came on board 
to take leave, and also to see what presents 
they could obtain. Each native took a parti- 
cular leave of the person he had chosen for his 
friend, and some cried bitterly at parting ; yet 
no sooner had they walked to the end of the 
deck, than they began to laugh as usual. 
Some of the English told the natives that 
their sorrow had not been sincere ; but they 
answered that it was the custom in Tah\\i \id 
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ciy at parting, and also to cot ihemselTes ; but 
that thej had not cot ihemselTes, because 
thej had been told bj the English that it was 
bad to do so. 

Some of the missionaries arriyed at the ship, 
just before it set sail, with letters for their 
fiiends in England. Thej bade the captain 
and sailors an affectionate farewell, and then 
returned to the shore. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SINGULAR MANNERS AND THE WICKED 
CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE OF TAHITI. 

Let US now pause a moment to inquire what 
were the manners and customs of the people for 
whose souls these missionaries laboured. I 
will first speak of their food, and of their 
manner of taking it. 

FOOD. 

No com nor grapes grew in Tahiti ; there- 
fore the inhabitants could neither eat bread 
nor drink wine ; but the trees bore an abun- 
dance of fruit, upon which the people lived. 
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The chiefs often ate the flesh of hogs, and 
sometimes of dogs, both of which animals fed 
upon fruit. 

Rats were the only beasts, besides hogs and 
dogs, on the island, when first discovered : they 
were very troublesome, and were always nm- 
ning over the beds and over the food of the 
people, but they were not eaten by them. 
Captain Cook had left some cats in Tahiti, 
which were very useful. 

The Tahitians had no regular times for their 
meals; but they generally had three every 
day. They had no iron pots, therefore they 
could only bake their food in holes, or boil it 
on the ashes of the fire. The most usual din- 
ner was fish and bread-fruit. They were 
served up on leaves, and eaten upon leaves 
instead of plates. A cocoa-nut shell full of 
salt water was placed beside each person, and 
every morsel was dipped in it before it was 
eaten. English people disliked this sauce 
very much, but the Tahitians thought it gave a 
relish to the food. 

Different sorts of fruit were often mixed 
together and made into puddings. The only 
way of heating them was by putting hot stones 
into the cocoa-nut milk, with which the fruit 
was mixed. 

But however nice the food was, there was 
one circumstance that made the meal iat \e^% 
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pleasant thaii one taken in England ; for the 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, never 
ate together. The men and boys generally 
took their meals together in the house; but 
each woman and girl ate alone in a little hut 
built for the purpose. Do you not wonder what 
could be the reason of so strange a custom ? 
The reason was, that the Tahitian men called 
the women common, and not fit to eat with 
them, who they said were holy : for the same 
reason they would not allow women to eat any 
of the kinds of food that were offered to the 
gods, such as hogs, fowls, cocoa-nuts, plan- 
tains, turtle, and many sorts of fish. All 
these things were called sacred, and unfit 
for women. The men and women had also 
their food kept in different baskets, and cooked 
at different fires, A man would not even 
drink out of a cup that had been used by a 
woman. 

HOUSES. 

The houses were generally built by the sea- 
shore, and under the shade of bread-firuit trees. 
Their shape was long and narrow : the walls 
were made of posts placed two or three inches 
apart, so that the passers-by could see into the 
house, a« into a bird-cage. There were no 
windows in them, for none were needed ; there 
was, however, a door, tied by cord to a post at 
one end. 
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The roof was made of reeds, covered with 
large leaves. These roofs soon became old, 
and were often repaired. The beds were 
mats, made of cocoa-nut leaves woven together, 
and the pillows were blocks of wood. These 
mats were placed side by side all down the 
house, and sometimes there were fifty or sixty 
in one house ; for the Tahitians were fond of 
company both night and day. The floor was 
covered with dried grass, which soon became 
very unpleasant from the food that was spilt 
upon it. There were no gardens round the 
house : but sometimes there was a little court 
enclosed by a low railing, and a walk made of 
black and white coral up to the house. 

There was no comfort or peace in these 
houses, but continual riot, laughing, ahd talk- 
ing, even during the night. 

When the people travelled, as they often 
did, they lodged in. small sheds by the sea- 
shore with their canoes: for they generally went 
by water, and landed where they wished. 

DRESS. 

The men and women dressed nearly alike. 
They wore several yards of cloth of bark, 
wrapped round their . bodies, and, over their 
shoulders, either a shawl or a tiputa. 

You will ask what a tiputa was ? 

It was a piece of cloth with a YioV^ m\Sftft 
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middle, through which the head passed, while the 
ends of the cloth hung down before and behind, 
and were confined round the waist by a girdle. 
As the cloth was spoilt by the rain, in wet 
weather they wore matting. 

They had one fiightful custom, called tattoo- 
ing. They covered their skins with pictures cf 
beasts, birds, flowers, and trees. These pictures 
were drawn, not with a pencil, but with a slurp 
fish-bone fastened to the end of a stick. After 
the marks were made, a dark stuff, made of 
the juice of a plant, was put into them. This 
operation was very painful. It was done to 
the young people, when about twelve or four- 
teen years old. The figures were seldom made 
on the face, but chiefly on the legs and arms. 
The chiefs were more beautifully tattooed than 
the common people, because they hired persons 
who could tattoo the best, to adorn them. 

The men generally had long hair fastened 
with a comb on the back of their heads, and 
the women had short hair, which they arranged 
with great care, and often adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers. The women ofiten wore 
shades over their eyes made of yellow cocoa- 
nut leaves, to screen them from the sun, but 
they never wore bonnets. 

Both men and women thought a great deal • 
of their appearance, and spent much time in 
trying to make themselves look handsome; 
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therefore they were extremely fond of looking- 
glasses, and when they could not get them, 
they would sit on the bank of a clear stream to 
dress their hair. 

They bathed three times a day, and thus 
kept themselves very clean, and improved 
their health. They were continually going 
into the sea ; many babies could swim before 
they could walk, so that there was no danger of 
their being drowned, except when they were 
at a great distance from land. They always 
bathed in a stream after they had been in 
the sea, as they did not like the salt water as 
well as fresh. 

IDOLS. 

You already know that the Tahitians wor- 
shipped idols. Some were made of stone, but 
most were made of wood, or of a kind of string 
called cinnet Some kinds of sharks and of 
birds were worshipped, and were not suffered 
to be killed. Altogether there were more than 
a hundred gods worshipped in Tahiti. The 
people thought that the spirit of the gods dwelt 
in the idols. As they fancied that they were 
as cruel and as covetous as themselves, they 
tried to please them by giving them things. 

I will give you an instance of the manner in 
which they treated them. They kept live 
hogs and chickens in the maraes, and cdX\^<\ 
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these animals sacred. Once a traveller wanted 
to buy some sacred fowls, as there were no 
others to be had. The priest of the marae 
at first did not like to sell them, but when he 
saw what nice looking-glasses and knives he 
could get for them, he went to the idol and 
said, *'0 my god, here are some beautiful 
things — knives, scissors, looking-glasses — per- 
haps I may sell some of the fowls belonging 
to us two for them ; they will be good property 
for us two." He then waited a few moments, 
while he pretended he was listening to the 
god's answer ; then he said that the god had 
consented; and some boys and dogs hunted 
the fowls, and caught them for the traveller. 

They never thought that their gods would be 
angry at sin, but fancied they could always be 
coaxed and made to like those people who gave 
presents to them. When they prayed they 
used to kneel upon one knee, and to repeat 
their prayers in a sort of singing tone, saying 
something of this kind : " See, I have brought 
you pigs and fruit ; so be kind to me, and do 
not let me be drowned ; and let me conquer 
my enemies." 

How different is our God from their gods ! 
He cannot bear sin, and he cares for nothing 
we can give him. He never would have lis- 
tened to our prayers, if Jesus had not borne 
the puDisbment of our sins: neither will he lis- 
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ten to us now, unless we come before him in 
the name of Jesus, asking for mercy for his 
sake. Therefore David said, *^ I will wash 
my hands in innocency, and so will I compass 
thine altar, O God." And John says, " If any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
even Jesus Christ the righteous : and he is the 
propitiation (or sacrifice) for our sins." 

But the most horrible deed done in these 
temples was the offering up of human sacrifices. 
The people thought that Oro, the god of war, 
liked these better than any other; so, when 
they were going to do anything important, 
they used to kill men. Perhaps you will in- 
quire what men they killed. When the priest 
wanted a human sacrifice, he generally sent 
word to the king; and then the king sent a 
small stone to one of his chiefs, as a sign that 
he must procure one. If the chief kept the 
stone, the king knew that he would do as he 
wished. And whom did the chief fix on as a 
sacrifice ? Sometimes on the guest who was 
eating beneath his roof. In one moment the 
unfortunate man was killed by a blow on the 
head, and carried to the temple in a basket of 
cocoa-nut leaves. Before he was offered up to 
the god, the priest scooped out one of his eyes, 
and placing the eye in a leaf, offered it to the 
king, who opened his mouth, as if he wex^ 
going to eat it, and then returned it \.o VJftfe 
piiest 
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The body was afterwards hung upon a tree 
near the temple ; when the flesh was quite con- 
sumedy the bones were buried in the sacred 
court, which was a sort of Golgotha, a place of 
a skull, and most horrible in the eyes of our 
holy God. 

If one man of a fiimily had been offered 
up, the other men in it were in great danger of 
sharing his fate : for the people of the same 
family were usually chosen until the whole was 
destroyed. 

When at midnight the sacred drum was beat- 
en, as a sign that a human sacrifice was required, 
many poor creatures would escape to the moun- 
tains, and hide themselves in the dens and 
caves of the earth. 

It is not surprising that some men quite for- 
sook the company of their cruel fellow-crea- 
tures, wandered alone among the mountains, 
and became almost as fierce and as senseless 
as the beasts of the forest. 

Death was very terrible to the Tahitians, for 
tliey had no bright hopes beyond the grave. 
They thought that at death their spirits went 
to their cruel gods, who ate them three times 
over, and that afterwards their spirits went into 
the body of a beast or bird, or man, and lived 
upon the earth again. 

Sometimes poor creatures, when they have 
been dying, have looked towards the end of the 
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mat on which they have been lying, and 
have cried out, ^^ O there are the spirits waiting 
for my spirit — O guard my spirit when it 
leares my body — O preserve it from them T' 

How different were these cries from those of 
some dying christian children in England, who 
have exclaimed with sweet smiles, ^^ I see the 
angels coming to fetch me ; O Lord Jesus, I 
come, I come V^ 

After a man was dead, his friends used 
to begin to cut themselves with sharks' teeth 
tiU they were covered with blood, and some- 
times even to fight together with clubs and 
stones for two or three days, till some were 
kiUed. It was dreadful to behold one of these 
fights, and to hear the furious bowlings of those 
who fought. 

When a Christian loses his pious relations, 
he can sing. 

Why do we mourn departing friends. 

Or shake at death *s alarms ? 
TiB but the Yoice that Jesus sends 

To caU them to his arms. 

CHABACTER OF THE TAHITIANS, 

You have already heard enough of the peo- 
ple to perceive that they were liars, covetous, 
thieves, and murderers. 

They were indeed pleasant in their manners, 
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and good-natured when pleased ; but in many 
respects they were like beasts, and in others 
like devils. 

They resembled beasts in their love of eating, 
and drinking, and idleness ; in hardness of 
heart they resembled devils. Their conduct 
to their aged parents, and to their sick friends, 
was barbarous. When tired of waiting upon a 
sick person, his relations generally built a little 
hut for him, and at first fed him, but often left 
him afterwards to die of hunger. At other 
times their relations would throw their spears 
at the sick man, to see which would thrust him 
through first. 

I will relate an instance of the murder of one 
sick man. He was staying . with an acquain- 
tance, who, growing tired of him, went one day 
and dug a hole near the sea-shore ; then re- 
turned, and offered to take him to bathe. The 
sick man consented, and was placed upon a 
board, and carried towards the sea between 
two men ; but when he came near the hole, he 
suspected what was going to be done, and he 
jumped off the board and tried to escape, but 
his companion threw a stone at him, and thus 
stopped him, and then forced him into the 
hole, and buried him alive. His cries were 
heard at some distance by some women in a 
canoe, yet none came to rescue him, or were 
even shocked when they heard the history. 
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If the Tahitians behaved in this manner to 
their firiends, what must have been their cruelty 
to their enemies I It was more dreadful than 
can be conceived. They stamped upon the 
prisoners they had taken in battle, crying out, 
" Thus would you have treated me if you had 
conquered," and then left the bodies imburied, 
to be devoured by dogs and birds. Sometimes 
a hole was made through an enemy's body, and 
he was worn for a short time as a tiputa by the 
man who slew him. After a battle the con- 
querors destroyed all the women and children 
of their enemies, and even taught their own 
little children to kill the little creatures that 
they would have liked to play with. Some- 
times the conqueror put ropes through the 
necks of his enemy's children, or threaded them 
like beads on his spear. God has said in his 
word, that the feet of men are swift to shed 
blood. And is not this true ? 

The missionaries came to melt the stony 
hearts of these people, by telling them of the 
love of the Son of God. These lions and tigers 
could be turned into lambs and doves by the 
Spirit, of God. So the missionaries did not 
cease to pray for them, and to teach them the 
good and the right way, hoping that God 
would at length give them repentance for their 
sins. 
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CHAPTER X. 
1797, 1798. 

SHEEP AMONG WOLVES. 

We will now continue the history of the poor 
missionaries, who stood gazing upon the ship, 
on the day it left Tahiti, with tears in their 
eyes, till they could no longer behold it 

They felt that they were in a very dangerous 
situation, among wicked men, who coveted all 
they possessed, and whose hands were often 
stained with blood ; but they y^eie able to look 
up to God for support. They set apart a day for 
fasting and prayer : on that day they met three 
times to pray together, and twice more to hear 
sermons from two of thebrethren, (for ihey called 
each other brethen.) They agreed also to hold a 
prayer meeting once a mouth for the conversion 
of the heathen, at the very same time that their 
friends in England, in different places of wor- 
ship, met together for the same purpose. 

But though they placed their strength in 
God, they thought it right to take all possible 
pains to defend themselves. ITiey had many 
guns in their possession, but they never in- 
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tended to shoot tbe natives, even if they were at- 
tacked hy them : they thought, however, that the 
ught of the guns would fill the natives with 
fear. 

Perhaps it was not wise of the missionaries 
to keep many things in their bouse. It 
might have been better if they had been con- 
tented with having only food and rfument, for 
then the people would not have regarded them 
with so much envy. 

All night long two of the brethren watched 
oatude the house, and very often one was ap- 
pointed to watch during the day. 

The day after the ship's departure, the mis- 
maauy who was watching the house, overheard 
Uia talking with some of the natives about the 
^lanti^ of property the brethren possessed. 
Among other things, he heard it said, that the 
Mbbath-day would be a good opportunity to 
tdw it away, as on that day the brethren would 
be engaged together in prayer, and would lay 
uaie their weapons. Idia little thought that 
the man on guard understood her conversation. 

f»e lie reported it to his friends, whoim- 
Iv desired all the natives to leave the 
Ilia was alarmed when she heard of this 
mquired the reason. When she was 
what she had said, she denied it, 
r the Swede to declare that she 
isderstood, as she had only beeo. 
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talking of a plan made by some bad men in 
Tahiti. This excuse was probably false ; but 
the missionaries thought it best to receive it, 
and to treat Idia with as much respect as usual. 
However, they were more on their guard than 
ever on the next day, which was Sunday, and 
did not take the Lord's Supper together as they 
had intended. 

About three weeks afterwards they were rob- 
bed in a very singular manner. One morning 
they missed a great many articles from the 
blacksmith's shop, and they also observed a 
hole in the ground of the shop. They soon 
perceived a thief had entered through this hole, 
which resembled a rabbit's burrow, and had an 
opening outside. They saw that the hole must 
have taken more than one night to dig with the 
hands, (the spade the natives usually made use 
of,) and ihey wondered how it was that the 
watch had not observed the thief digging in 
the day. The watch then remembered that 
he had once remarked the hole, and had seen 
something, that he had taken for a hog, coiled 
up in it ; and now he had no doubt that the 
supposed hog was the thief The wicked 
cunning of the robber excited the astonishment 
of all. On applying to a chief of that part 
of the island, the stolen articles were restored. 

In vain the missionaries endeavoured to 
win the natives by kindness. Because they 
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never punished the thieves when detected, they 
were considered as cowards ; though their rea* 
son for forgiving them was, that they remem- 
bered that they were ministers of the gospel, 
whose office it was to save and not to judge. 

Many of the natives were suffering from ter- 
rible diseases ; so the missionaries prepared a 
place near their house for a hospital, and of- 
fered to nurse all who would come ; but the 
same reasons that prevent men coming to Jesus, 
the great Physician, prevented the greater part 
of the sick natives from accepting the kind 
proposal. Some of them were afraid to come ; 
and others refused to take medicine because it 
was not sweet, or to remain more than three 
or four days, which was not long enough lo 
effect a cure. 

Yet an hospital seemed very necessary, for it 
was sad to see how foolishly the natives 
treated sick people : as you will perceive from 
this little anecdote. 

The missionaries employed native boys as 
their servants. One of them, while gathering 
some bread-fruit, fell from the tree, and broke 
his arm. Mr. Clode set it ; but five days after- 
wards, the boy, through his ow^ carelessness, 
broke it again. Mr. Clode tried to set it again, 
but could not prevent the boy feeling much 
agony. The father of the child then insisted on 
taking him home, saying, " I shall send iox a. 
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native doctor, and pray to our god, and the 
boy will soon be well." 

The next day Mr, Puckey and Mr. Smith 
went to see the child, and were told that he had 
died the night before. They found that the 
father had put his child in cold running water, 
while burning with fever, and that the child 
had immediately expired. The father lamented 
with tears that he had taken him homeu By 
the side of the child lay a piece of cloth steeped 
in the father's blood, which had been made to 
flow in torrents by a shark's tooth, and the 
cloth now was spread out as a proof of the 
father's grief. 

The missionaries gazed upon the lifeless form 
of the child, as it lay decked with flowers, 
while the foolish natives crowded around them, 
admiring their clothes. The missionaries took 
this opportunity to remind them that death would 
one day overtake them, and to warn them that 
their souls must then appear before ttie only 
true God, who had prepared a place of happi- 
ness for the righteous, and of misery for the 
wicked. 

While they were speaking, the natives ceased 
to laugh, and appeared for a moment struck 
by what had been uttered. 

Mr. Puckey made a coffin for the child, and 
laid him in it the next day. Four little boys 
carried it to the grave, and several of the mis- 
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sionories followed it. Crowds of natives at- 
tended, who were filled with wonder at the 
coffin, (having never seen one before,) and ex- 
clfldmed, ^^ It would make a fine chest to put 
clothes in.'* 

The father, according to the custom, made a 
long speech over the child's grave, describing 
how useful his son would have been had he 
lived, though it is to be feared he might more 
truly have said, how wicked. 

The relations would have cut themselves 
again on the head, with sharks' teeth, but they 
were prevailed upon by the missionaries to re- 
firain. 

There were two cruel practices which the 
missionaries were exceedingly anxious to pre- 
vent: namely, offering human sacrifices, and 
killing infants. They spared no labour to per- 
suade the people against them. I will give 
you an instance of the efforts they made to 
prevent human sacrifices being offered up.r 

Once Mane-mane told the brethren that 
Pomare wad going to give a great feast in 
Papaxe, as he did every year, and had sent 
for him to offer up a human sacrifice. Mane- 
mane requested some of the missionaries to 
accompany him to the place, as he thought 
that Pomare would not repeat his request 
in their presence. It must not be supposed 
firom this circumstance (hat Mane-m^ivQ \i^dL 
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really repented of his wicked deeds ; for it is 
more probable that he only sought the faiTour 
of the missionaries. 

Mr. Cover and Mr. Main accompanied the 
old priest to Papare, where Pomare was pre- 
paring for the feast by making cloth. The 
missionaries passed the night at the house of 
Temari, the great chief, who had a bitter 
hatred against Pomare, as you have already 
heard. 

The missionaries were here informed of a 
dreadful circumstance that had just taken place, 
though one very common in Tahiti. Temari's 
servants had just stoned a man to death, who 
had been caught robbing a plantation of ava. 
The missionaries were shocked to hear of such 
cruelty ; but Temari's servants replied, that 
thieves ought to be pimished. . This answer 
showed that they knew that it was wrong for 
others to steal, though they chose to think it 
right for themselves to steal. 

In consequence of this murder, many of the 
people of the place were angry. The mission- 
aries were aroused that night by an alarm of 
war, and they remained till morning with their 
clothes on, and their guns by their sides ; no 
war, however^ was made. They passed the 
next night at Pomare's house, which waA near 
to Temari's. This night also was full of alarms 
of war : for Pomare was much displeased with 
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Temari for having murdered the thief^ who 
was one of his servants, and he expected that 
Temari, knowing he was offended, would attack 
him. Therefore he slept with a spear by his 
nde, and a man armed with a gun to guard him. 
The missionaries were glad to leave this terri- 
ble scene of strife. Before they went home, 
they obtained a promise from Pomare not to 
offer a human sacrifice — and also an assurance 
that there would be no war. Soon after their 
return home they heard that Pomare and Temari 
had made up their quarrel, but they had af- 
terwards reason to fear that Pomare had, in 
spite of his promise, killed a man for a sacrifice. 
Mane-mane told the missionaries that he had 
refused to offer him to the gods, and that 
therefore Pomare had buried him : but perhaps 
.this account was not true. 

Another cruel practice, which the mission- 
aries were anxious to prevent, was that of killing 
infants. They wrote down a speech, in which 
tbey entreated the chiefs to forbid the people 
following this wicked custom. In this speech 
they promised to build a house for the chil- 
dren that should be spared, and to instruct 
them in ship-building and other arts. They 
ended the speech by engaging to mend 
Pomare's gun, if he would exert hiii authority 
to stop these bloody deeds."*^ 

* Was it wise to offer this bnhe ? Was it poMoble «i ^loxD^aib 
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In January six missionaries went to a feast, 
where the king and chiefs were expected to at- 
tend, hoping to read the speech to them ; thej 
waited all day in a great empty house in Pare, 
called the Nanu ; but could find no opportunity 
of speaking in quiet, on account of the absurd 
antics and the barbarous shouts of the people, 
and especially of the dancers, who frequently 
passed round the house. 

On the first day of February a more favour- 
able opportunity for delivering the address 
occurred. 

A great assembly was held at a place very 
near the missionaries' dwelling. Some of the 
brethren went to invite the chiefs to come to 
their house that afternoon, and obtained their 
consent. Pomare, Otu, Temari, and Mane* 
mane, with many chiefs, arrived at five o'clock 
at the place agreed upon. They stood outside 
the house, while Peter the Swede delivered 
the address that had been prepared. The 
chiefs listened attentively, and, at the con- 
clusion of the speech, promised that no more 
infants should be destroyed. But they spoke 
deceitfully, for they did not abandon their 
cruel practices. 

The missionaries continued very anxious to 
learn the language of the country, for of course 

of so important a nature would be sincerelj made from such 
4 conaiderskiion ? 
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they found it very unpleasant to employ Peter 
as their interpreter. They found that nothing 
improved them so much as conversing with the 
natives. On this account Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Cock expressed a desire to go and live 
with a chief who had invited them. The 
other missionaries did not like to spare them, 
because they were afraid of being attacked 
some day by the natives. There was another 
great objection to the plan. There was 
danger, lest living constantly with wicked 
people, should be a temptation to those mis- 
sionaries who should leave their brethren. 

However, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Cock deter- 
mined to go, though against the wishes of 
the greater part of the brethren. The boat 
in which they went was upset by the way, and 
their books and papers much hurt This ac- 
cident appeared, as if intended by God, to re- 
prove them for their conduct. 

At the end of a few months Mr. Cock began 
to think of marrying a heathen woman. When 
he consulted the brethren, they told him that 
it would be a sinful act, and invited him to 
come back to their house. Mr. Cock wisely 
consented to return, and Mr. Jefferson re- 
mained alone among the heathens* 

The missionaries had been engaged in many 
useful labours with their hands for some time 
past As their house could not comfbi\:dibV{ 
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accommodate all, Mr. Main had bUilt himself 
a little house near it. The missionaries had 
also begun to build a large and convenient 
house for their whole number on the other 
side of the river. It was not to consist 
only of one floor like their present habi- 
tation, but to have an upper story. In the 
middle there was to be a large dining-room, 
and over it a chapel, and at each end there 
were to be bed-rooms for the brethren — ^both 
up stairs and down stairs — and a balcony was 
to be placed along the upper story. The 
brethren engaged to work at this building from 
six till half-past ten every morning, and from 
three till sunset, leaving the heat of the day 
for in-door emplo}^ents. 

The king and chiefs assisted ihem with 
presents of wood, as they were anxious the 
house should be finished. Their reason for 
this desire was, that the missionaries had 
promised to build them a ship when the house 
was completed. 

Before this house was finished, a very im- 
portant event occurred of an unexpected nar 
ture; at the beginning joyful, in the end 
trying and distressing. 
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CHAPTER XL 
1798, March. 

A VERY GREAT AND UNEXPECTED CHANGE. 

Exactly one year had passed away since the 
day that the ship Duff had brought the mis- 
sionaries to Tahiti, when another ship appeared 
in sight. 

It was eight in the morning of March 6th, 
when some of the brethren first beheld the 
ship. Three of them were appointed by the rest 
to go on board. They found that the ship 
was called the Nautilus; that it belonged to 
some Englishmen who lived in China, and 
that it traded in furs and skins. It had been 
so long detained at sea by storms that it 
needed repairs, and was much distressed for 
provisions. 

When the brethren returned to the shore, 
they consulted with the rest on the subject of 
supplying the ship with food. 

They said to each other, *' What a dreadful 
thing it would be, if the king and chiefs should 
exchange food for guns and powder ! and yet 
these are all that the captain con give \xv ex* 
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change — ^for he has very little besides. Then 
the natives would go to war with each other, 
and perhaps murder us." 

They determined, therefore, to buy food 
themselves of the natives for the crew, and to 
engage the captain not to let the Tahitiaus 
obtain any guns or ammunition in exchange 
for food. The *same evening some of the 
brethren went to make this agreement with 
the captain, who readily consented to it 

But the consequences of this plan were such 
as might have been foreseen. The natives 
visited the ship, and soon observed with con- 
tempt and pleasure its empty condition, count- 
ing upon obtaining abundance of fire-arms 
in exchange for provisions. It might have 
been expected that their anger would be great, 
when they found that the missionaries had 
contrived to disappoint their hopes. None 
were so angry as Otu, who was at this time 
anxious to obtain guns, for the wicked purpose 
of fighting against his own father and his 
younger brother, who had more power than he 
liked. Otu did not, however, show his anger 
for some time afterwards. 

There were in the ship five savages, na- 
tives of some very distant islands, called the 
Sandwich Islands. These men escaped from 
the ship. The captain was very anxious to 
And them again^ because he wanted their help 
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in managing the ship at sea. He asked the 
missionaries to assist him in the search. They 
accordingly sent people to look for them, and 
soon heard that they were with Otu, who 
sent word to the captain that he would 
not give them up, unless he received a gun 
in exchange for each man. The captain would 
have given him two guns, (for he had only 
promised not to exchange guns for food,) but 
he could not spare five. Therefore Otu would 
not send back the men, who, he hoped, would 
be usefiil in his wars. 

Before the ship left, the captain asked the 
missionaries what they wished to receive in 
return for the food they had supplied him with. 
As they were anxious to be better prepared to 
defend themselves against the natives, when- 
ever they should be attacked, they asked for 
one or two guns, with a little ammunition. 
The captain presented them with three guns 
and other weapons, and a quantity of powder 
and ball. Such a present naturally increased 
the anger of Otu. 

After having remained only four days at Tahiti, 
the ship departed. The missionaries began soon 
to be uneasy at seeing none of the king^s 
family, and to fear they were displeased. 

After the ship had been absent a fortnight, 
great was the astonishment of the mission- 
aries to see it return. They found that axvoXXvex 
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storm had obliged it to come back for fresh 
supplies. The missionaries again attempted to 
procure hogs and fruit for the ship ; but the 
natives refused to sell them, saying they be- 
longed to Pomare. The brethren supposed 
that Pomare had forbidden the people to sell 
to them, and became more uneasy than before. 

That night a circumstance occurred that 
•plunged them into deep trouble in the end. 
Two sailors escaped from the ship in the 
ship^s boat. The captain was determined to use 
every endeavour to force the men to return, and 
requested the assistance of the missionaries. 
The brethren met together to consult about 
what they should do. They felt sure that the 
sailors had fled to Otu, and they were afraid 
lest Otu would some day employ these men, 
and the Sandwich Islanders, (who could fight 
better than the Tahitians,) in attacking them. 
They determined, therefore, to go to Otu, and 
to desire him to restore them to the captain, 
and to threaten, if he refused, not to allow any 
one to approach their lands. This determi- 
nation was not wise ; for they had no power 
or right over Otu; and they should have 
trusted in God to protect them. 

The brethren set out immediately to go to 
Pare, where Pomare, Temari, and Otu were, 
and to demand that the sailors should be restor - 
eds These four were appointed to go on this 
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expedition — ^namely, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Broom- 
hall, Mr. Main, and Mr. William Puckey, ac- 
companied by a few of their native servants. 

It was eleven when they set out At one 
they arrived at the house of Temari ; he was 
the particular friend (according to the Tahitian 
custcnn) of Mr. Main. They might, therefore, 
expect good treatment from him. They asked 
Temari to come with them to the house of 
Otu, which was a little further on. He went 
with them, but did not follow them into the 
house. They found Otu surrounded by his 
attendants, amongst whom they observed the 
Sandwich Islanders, but not the sailors. Otu 
spoke to them as usual on their entrance, 
but afterwards remained almost silent, and 
looked very gloomy. The missionaries had 
sent a messenger to Pomare (who was living 
about two miles further on) to fetch him, as 
they waited to speak about the sailors till 
Pomare should come : but as he did not amve, 
they determined to go themselves and fetch him. 

On going out of Otu's house, they found 
Temari waiting near. They asked him why 
he had not come in with them, and he replied 
that he was not dressed enough for the king's 
presence. They were satisfied with this rea- 
son, and proceeded on their way. About 
thirty of Otu's servants followed them, but as this 
was a common occurrence, they were wot 
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alanned by it They had proceeded almost a 
mile, and were just going to cross a small river, 
when suddenly several natives seized upon 
each of them, and began to tear off their 
clothes, not waiting to unbutton them. 
They dragged Mr. Jefferson through the 
river, and also Mr. William Puckey, whom 
they almost drowned. Some other natives 
came to the assistance of the brethren, and deli- 
vered three of them out of their enemies' hands. 
These three entreated to be taken to Pomare. 
Though thankful for their escape, they felt very 
uneasy at not seeing Mr. Broomhall, and 
feared lest he had been murdered. The natives 
who had rescued them, led them towards 
Pomare's dwelling. 

As they went along with scarcely any clothes, 
many of the native women, whose houses they 
passed, shed tears of compassion for them. 
They found Pomare and Idia in a shed by the 
sea-side, and were received kindly by both, 
clothed in native cloth, and comforted by kind 
promises of protection. Idia, bold and hardened 
as she was, wept when she saw their con- 
dition. 

After resting an hour in the shed, they set 
out, with Pomare and Idia, to return to Otu's 
house. 

On their way they met Mr. Broomhall. 
They heard that though his life had been 
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threatened, jet that his shirty trousers, and 
watch, had been spared, and that he had been 
taken to the king, who had procured his hat 
for him. This news gave them hope of having 
their clothes again* 

When arrived at the house of the king, Po* 
maie called out his son and asked him some 
questions about the treatment the missionaries 
had received. By. Otu's answers it appeared, 
he liad known beforehand, what the natives 
were going to do. 

A long while afterwards, the missionaries 
became certain, that he had desired his ser- 
vants to strip them, and that Temari had 
joined with him in the scheme. In this 
way, he had tried to revenge himself on the 
missionaries, for depriving him of guns. 
Wicked as this conduct was, his motive for de- 
siring them was far more wicked: but this 
was, at present, concealed from all, but those 
who joined with him. 

Otu was afraid of his concern in the attack 
being discovered by the missionaries, not wish- 
ing probably to lose their favour entirely; 
therefore he restored their clothes to them, 
and looked at them more kindly than before. 

The sailors now made their appearance 
among Otu's attendants. Pomare promised the 
missionaries that he would make Otu send 

H 
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them back to the ship. Otu, no doubt, wished 
them to stay to help him in his intended wars. 
The sailors themselves were very anxious to 
remain, and one of them, named Michael 
Donald, said, " If they take me on board again, 
it shall be as a dead man." 

As the missionaries had now done all they 
could to restore the sailors to the ship, they 
wished to return home immediately. Pomare 
lent them a large canoe, that they might go by 
water, which was the shortest way. They 
called at the ship, and related their sad history 
to the captain. It was dark when they reached 
home. One of their own servants, who had 
accompanied the missionaries in the morning, 
had already informed the brethren who had re- 
mained at home, of the adventures of the day, 
and had caused them to prepare to defend them- 
selves against an attack. It was a great joy to all, 
to see each other again in safety, before the 
day closed. A double watch was appointed that 
night ; so that four, instead of two missionaries, 
guarded the house. 

After prayers the next morning, the brethren 
consulted together, respecting what they had 
better do to preserve themselves from ill treat- 
ment in future. 

A proposal was then made by some, which 
will perhaps surprise you. It was, that all the 
missionaiies should leave the island. Most of 
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them approved of the plan, and Mr. Cover and 
Mr. William Puckey were sent immediately to 
the ship, to ask the advice of the captain. 

Upon their return the brethren met together 
again, and heard that the captain advised them 
to go in his iship to Australia. 

Australia is a very large island, much bigger 
than England, and so near Tahiti that it 
can be reached in less than two months. 
It is inhabited by savages, but along the coasts, 
the English have built many towns, in which 
people may safely reside.* The captain pro- 
posed to take the missionaries to one of these 
towns, called Port Jackson, and which is very 
near Botany Bay. 

The missionaries wished for a little time to 
consider the subject. At five o'clock the same 
day they met together, and each was asked 
separately, what was his determination. All 
those who had \iives (except one) determined 
to go, besides several others who had not. 
Three more were not quite decided; but the 
next day one of these three, Mr. Broomhall, 
declared that he would remain in Tahiti, while 
the other two, Mr. Clode and Mr. Cock, 
resolved to go. 

* Australia is now divided into three parts ; the western is 
called New South Wales, the eastern New Holland, and the 
Southern, South Australia. Australia and the neighbouring 
islands are called Australasia. 
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This is the list of those who chose to depiurt 

Mr. Coyer and his wife. 

Mr. Haasel and his wife, and three little boys ; the youngest 

of whom, named Jonathan, was only six weeks old. 
Mr. Henry, his wifb, and his little girl of nine months dd. 
Mr. Hodges and his wife. 
Mr. Oakes. Mr. Clode. 

Mr. John Puckey. Mr. Cock. 

Mr. William Puckey. Mr. Main. 

Mr. Smith. 

The whole number of those who determined 
to leave the island was eleven men, fonr women, 
and four children. 

The following seven missionaries, and one 
woinan^ chose to remain. 

Mr. Eyre and his wife. Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Nott. 

Mr. Bicknell. Mr. BroomhalL 
Mr. Harris. 

The missionaries who were going to leave 
the island begau to pack up immediately. The 
report soon spread that they were going, and 
at first it was said that none would remain. 
Many of the natives expressed great sorrow 
at the news. Pomare sent a messenger next 
morning with a chicken and a plantain-leaf, 
as a peace-ofiering, to the four brethren who 
had been ill treated. They accepted them, 
which was a sign of their forgiveness of the injury. 
Pomare and Idia came themselves next day to 
see the missionaries. Pomare seemed very un- 
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happy, and went from room to room, both in the 
house, and all over the ship, to look for the 
missionaries, and to entreat each to stay. He 
said to Mr. Nott in his own language, ^^ Notty, 
don't go ;" and he said the same to others. He 
was much rejoiced when he found that some 
would remain. 

The two run-away sailors came to the mis- 
sionaries' house, and expressed a desire to re- 
turn to the ship, saying they had been robbed, 
and their lives threatened, by some of the 
natiyes, because they had refused to help the 
people who had stripped the four brethren. 
These sailors then went on board ; but upon 
one of the captains threatening to bring them 
before a magistrate at Port Jackson, for having 
stolen the boat, they were frightened, and re- 
turned on shore, and were kindly permitted 
by the missionaries to take shelter for a while 
in iheir house. On the next day, March 30th, 
the ship sailed — only four days after the ill 
treatment of the brethren. 

Little had the brethren thought in the be- 
ginning of the month, how great a change 
would take place before the end of it ! Little 
bad any of them thought when they first saw 
the distant ship, that it was to remove them to 
another land ! Who knows what a day shall 
bring forth. 
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CHAPTER XII 



1798. 



A ROOT OF BITTERNESS. 



The missionaries had determined to try no 
longer to defend themselves from the natives ; 
for though, they were now so few in number 
that they could easily be overcome, they felt 
that God could preserve them from every 
danger. They had therefore sent away their 
fire-arms in the ship, excepting two guns, which 
they presented to Otu and Pomare, with some 
powder and ball. 

Pomare was so angry with the men who had, 
by ill-treating the missionaries, caused so many 
to go away, that he killed two of them. The 
brethren were of course much grieved, when 
they heard of this cruel treatment, though it 
was inflicted in their defence. As the mission- 
aries resolved to be satisfied with food and 
raiment, they delivered up the blacksmith^s 
shop and the store-room, with all they con- 
tained, to Pomare, and even ofiered to give him 
their own private property, but he generously 
refused to accept it. It was now Pomare^s 
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interest ta prevent the natives robbing- the 
house, and his servants were appointed to 
gaard it by night. In what manner they guard- 
ed it, you will soon hear. The missionaries 
hoped that, having now given up all their 
worldly cares, they should be able to serve 
the Lord more earnestly, and to watch more 
diligently for the souls of the poor heathen. 

Both Pomare and Idia were delighted in 
being permitted to take what they pleased from 
the brethren. Both night and day they walked 
from^ room to room, looking on everything 
with a covetous eye, and carrying away a great 
quantity. 

The natives, like greedy birds, hovered about 
the outside of the house, and invented cunning 
plans of stealing. One of these was to hook 
away things with a very long stick, which they 
poked between the posts that formed the walls 
of part of the house: so that the missionaries 
placed anything, that they were very much 
afraid of losing, under the care of some 
chief. 

One night Mr. Harris was awakened by the 
noise of thieves ransacking a box in his room ; 
the men ran off the instant he saw them, tak- 
ing with them many books and clothes. 

Another night Mr. Eyre woke, and saw, by 
the light he always kept burning in his room, 
two of the natives, who were appointed to be 
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watchmen by Pomaie, getting over a partition, 
placed before his door. He asked them what 
they wanted, when one of them cunningly 
replied, " I thought I heard some thieves 
within, and was coming to look for them.'' 

One day Mr. Broomhall missed two cases 
out of his room, one containing all things 
necessary for cupping, and the other for cutting 
off limbs. He was surprised by Idia bringing 
back the cases next morning, with nothing 
missing but two little saws. In a little time 
afterwards she restored these also. The mis- 
sionaries wondered how she had got possession 
of the things ; at the same time, they thought it 
was honest of her to give them back. A few 
months afterwards they discovered that she en- 
couraged her servants to steal things for her; 
for they found she had an axe in her posses- 
sion, that had been missed two months before. 

She visited the missionaries very often, for 
she now lived close to them in the little house 
Mr. Main had built for himself. She had 
chosen Mrs. Eyre for her particular friend, and 
often drank tea with her, and paid her much 
attention, and promised that no one should hurt 
her. Yet she not only continued to steal, but 
this summer she killed her own infant as 
soon as it was bom. She looked ashamed 
when she next came to see the missionaries, 
knowing that they abhorred her conduct She 
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80011, howoFer, lecoyered her coofidefiice, and 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Eyre with two hogs 
flid a quantity of irnit. They received her 
wdl, and accepted the present; for all the 
brethren had agreed that it was useless to be 
angty with the heathen for iheir crimes. 
St. Paol says, ''What have I to do to judge 
them that are without ? (that is, the heathen.) 
Them that are without, God judgeth.^' 1 Cor. 
v: 12, 18. 

About a fortnight after the departure of the 
Nautilus, the uiissionaries were much alarmed 
by hearing that a war would soon break out. 
I will now relate the reason of the war. 

The part of the island where the missionaries 
had been injured was called Pare. The people 
of that district were very angry with Pomare for 
having punished two of the men who had be- 
haved ill to the brethren, and were determined 
to lev^ige their death. Accordingly they de- 
clared war against Pomare, as well as against 
Ota, who had consented to the death of the 
olfenders. Are you not surprised to hear, that 
Ota had permitted the men to be punished, for 
dcnng what he had commanded them? This was 
indeed an act of horrible treachery, but it 
was like Otu to commit it He had hoped by 
tins means to appear innocent, but his wicked- 
ness came to light sotne time afterwards. 

One evening Pomare came to the misnoc^ac 
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ties' house with a present of four hogs. The 
brethren all came out and bade him welcome ; 
but as he did not appear inclined to enter the 
house directly, they went in and sat down 
round a table, according to their weekly custom, 
to learn the Tahitian language together. Pre- 
sently Pomare entered the room, and said, 
*^ How many of you know how to make war ?" 
. Mr. Nott boldly answered, ^^ We know no- 
thing of war." For the brethren had determined, 
as they were messengers of the Prince of Peace, 
not to lift up a sword, ev^en in their own de- 
fence. They all joined in Mr. Nott's reply, 
and Pomare left them. They felt alarmed at 
the prospect of war and bloodshed ; but they 
were comforted by uniting together immediate- 
ly in prayer to the God of their strength, their 
shield, and their hiding-place. 

The two sailors excused themselves from 
going to war, by promising Pomare to finish 
for him the boat that Mr. Puckey had begun 
to build, in case they were not obliged to fight. 

Pomare endeavoured to prevent the war, but 
was not able to make peace with the people of 
Pare. The evening before the day of battle 
the missionaries saw the native, who was usual- 
ly working in the blacksmith's shop, making a 
terrible iron point, to fix at the end of a lance^ 
They were grieved to think that the tools they 
had brought should be used to make so bloody 
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an instrument, but they could da nothing to 
prevent it. 

On the morning of April the 24th, by eight 
o'clock, the warriors had set out towards Pare. 
Idia herself went to the battle, with a small 
gun, or fowling-piece. 

At six o^clock that evening, a messenger 
Arrived at the brethren's house, with tidings of 
the etents of the day. He was the king's 
orator, or speech-maker, and, according to the 
custom of his office, he delivered his message in 
a violent manner, moving about his body and 
arms, while he spoke. He said that Otu had 
driven the enemy to the mountains, and had 
burnt some houses, but that no blood had been 
shed on either side. The news of Otu's success 
of course pleased the missionaries, as they 
would have been in danger of their lives if the 
rebels had conquered. The war, however, was 
not yet over. 

Tlie messenger, who had been sent by Idia, 
asked for some tea and a tea-kettle to bring 
back to her, for she was remarkably fond of 
drinking tea. 

Pomare also sent the brethren a message to 
warn them against the enemies, setting their 
house on fire in the night; therefore they 
watched the house by turns, with the help of a 
few of Pomare's servants, all night. No dis- 
turbance, however^ took place. Anotiiet m^V 
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they thought it prudent to wet the roof of the 
house with their water engme, and to keep the 
engine filled with water. 

After one week of anxious watchfulness, the 
brethren heard with grateful joy that peace was 
made. Ten men and two women had been 
slain in the war, and all of them were the eae- 
mies of Otu. About forty or fifty houses had 
been burnt. Such were the dreadftd conse- 
quences of Otu's wickedness in ordering the 
missionaries to be attacked. But God kept 
his people firom the arrow that flew by day, 
and from the secret malice of bloody and de- 
ceitful men. 

Notwithstanding Otu's ungrateftil behaviour, 
the missionaries showedhim as much kindness as 
ever. He was now their frequent visiter, as well 
as Tetua, the young queen. They used often to 
call to see the brethren, and were always mount- 
ed upon men^s shoulders. The missionaries 
were surprised at the ease and grace, with which 
they sat upon their bearers, and also at the 
strength of the men, who generally carried the 
royal pair at a trotting pace. Otu's habits of beg- 
ging were the same as ever, and these annoyed 
the missionaries very much, as they had now 
little remaining that they could well spare. 

The natives continued to be veiy trouble- 
some, particularly at the time when the brethren 
dined together. Multitudes flocked to see them 
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eat, and would almost snatch the meat out of 
their months. All the missionaries' servants 
also chose to dine with them, and consumed 
more food than their masters. If you inquire 
why the brethren kept so many servants, you 
must know that the servants chose to come 
without leave. They insisted on helping the 
brethren to cook the dinner, and then remained 
to dine without being mvited, and generally 
found many private opportunities of stealing. 
At length the missionaries came to a determi- 
nation no longer to have one dinner, but to dine 
two or three together in their own rooms, and 
to cook their food privately with the assistance 
of one boy to each mess, if they possibly could 
keep away the rest of the people. 

But how trifling were Uiese annoyances, or 
even the alarms of war, compared to a trial that 
now came upon them from one of their own 
selves ! 

One day Mr. Lewis told Mr. Harris privately 
that he thought of marrying a native woman, 
and asked him whether he would perform the 
ceremony. At first he hesitated, but afterwards 
told Mr. Lewis, it would be very sinful to marry 
a heathen. Mr. Lewis then asked Mr. Eyre 
whether he would perform the ceremony, and 
Mr. Eyre gave the same answer. When the 
other brethren heard of Mr. Lewis's intention, 
they spoke very seriously to Mr. Lewis on the 
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subject, after evening prayer. It was then 
agreed by all, (and even by Mr. Lewis him- 
self,) that if any of the brethren were to marry 
a heathen woman, that he should no longer b^ 
considered a missionary, or allowed to take th^ 
Lord's supper with his brethren, but should 
be excommunicated. The same evening Mr. 
Lewis informed the brethren that he was going 
to leave them in two days to live with the na^ 
tive man,. called his friend, at Ahunu, a place 
a short distance from the missionaries' dwell- 
ing. Thus he was going to follow the ex- 
ample that Mr. Jefferson once set, but without 
the same motives ; for Mr. Lewis appeared to 
go, not to do good, (as Mr. Jefferson had done,) 
but to please himself. In vain the brethren 
warned him to keep out of temptation; two 
days afterwards he set off with his bed and 
some of his property. 

About three weeks after this event, the 
brethren received a letter from Mr. Lewis, in 
which he said he had determined to marry one 
of the heathen women. The brethren immedi- 
ately sent for him to their house. He came 
the next day. They all met together for prayer^ 
and Mr. Eyre read the chapter in Joshua 
about Achan, who by his wickedness troubled 
Israel. 

The brethren then said to Mr. Lewis, ^' Do 
jrou mean to persist in your intention of marry- 
iDg one of the heathen Yromeiir 
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He answered, ^^ You know my determination.'' 

They then asked Mr. Lewis to leave the 
room, while they consulted together on the 
gubject. They soon called him in, and told 
him that he was no longer one of their number. 
He tried to persuade them to alter the sentence, 
but as he could not prevail, he returned that 
afternoon to Ahunu. The next day the bre- 
thren sent him a letter, declariug that they no 
longer considered him as a missionary, or as a 
christian man. 

They had come to this resolution with great 
sorrow, but felt that they ought to obey God's 
command in 1 Cor. v., where it is written, that 
if any man who is called a brother commits 
open sins, Christians ought not even to eat 
with him. They hoped that Mr. Lewis might 
be brought to repentance by this punishment, 
inflicted by many, that they might forgive him, 
and receive him back to their company. 

Mr. Lewis was much displeased with his 
brethren for refusing to own him any longer. 
He took up his abode with the heathen, and 
soon found, as you will hear, that the way of 
the froward is full of briers and thorns. The 
missionaries no longer called him brother Lewis, 
as they used to do, nor would they shake hands 
with him when they met him. At first he 
called fi'equently at their house, to ask for 
things, and to try to talk with them *, bwl \v& 
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was soon desired not to come th^e, except to 
Uie public worship of God. It grieved the 
missionaries not to be able to invite him to 
their table, and to appear to the heathen to 
behave unkindly to their brother ; but they felt 
that they must show their displeasure against 
sin. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
1798. 

THE CASK OF GUNPOWDER. 

On the morning of the 24th of August two 
ships approached the island, but instead of the 
natives, showing the joy they usually did at 
such a sight, they were filled with fear, and 
began carrying their property to the mountains. 
Among the rest the man in the blacksmith's 
shop, canied away all the things he could, 
to a secure place. 

What was the reason of these fears ? The 
natives imagined that the ships were come 
from England to avenge the ill treatment the 
four brethren had received some months before. 
When the missionaries discovered the cause 
of the fright, they assured the natives that there 
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was no occasion for alarm. The captains soon 
came on shore. They were Englishmen, and 
their ships were named the Cornwall, and 
the Sally, and were employed in the whale- 
fishery. The captains gladdened the eyes of 
the missionaries by a large packet of letters, 
magazines, and papers^ that they had brought 
for them. 

While the captains were conversing with 
the brethren in their house, Otu and Tetua 
approached, riding as usual, and shook hands 
with the captains through the window: thus 
the natives found, that no revenge was going to 
be taken of the wicked deed, that had been com- 
mitted. 

These ships only staid three days near 
Tahiti ; but during this time, many purchases 
were made by the natives, and presents given 
on both sides. Amongst other things the 
great chief Temari procured (what he had 
long earnestly desired) a large quantity of gun- 
powder. He already possessed many muskets, 
and only waiited ammunition. His reason for 
wishing for it, was most wicked ; he was still 
anxious to join Otu in fighting against Pomare, 
to deprive him of all the authority he possessed. 
The time was now come when God would 
punish him for his crimes, and stop his wicked 
career. Temari took the gunpowder to an 
immense house in Pare^ called the NanxX) ^ 
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place where multitudes often assembled to 
celebrate riotous feasts. In this house he began 
to examine the gunpowder ; but observing that 
the grain was unusually large, he thought 
it might not be good ; so he proposed to his 
attendants to try its quality. He accordingly 
loaded a pistol, and foolishly fired it over the 
gunpowder. A spark fell in and blew up the 
whole. Temari and five other persons found 
their skins covered with powder ; at first they 
felt no hurt ; but on trying to rub it off, they 
were alarmed by the skin peeling off with it. 
They instantly ran, and plunged in a river near ; 
but finding no good effect, they sent to inform 
Pomare of the accident. 

I do not suppose that he was really sorry 
to hear the news, for he suspected Temari's 
plot: however, as Temari was a relation of his, 
he did not; show his joy, even if he felt any, 
— ^but went immediately to the missionaries to 
entreat the assistance of Mr. Broomhall ; he 
did not, however, acquaint them with the par- 
ticulars of the case, or even with the name of 
the suffering chief; but only said that a man 
who had been blown up with gunpowder, lay 
ill at the Nanu. 

Mr. Broomhall, without finishing his dinner, 
arose, prepared a bottle of stuff for bums, and 
accompanied by Mr. Harris, set out in a canoe. 
When he arrived at the Nanu, he was horrified 
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at the shocking appearance of Temari. He 
applied the stuff to his body, with a earners 
hair brush, and then left him, promising to 
call next day. But when he returned to the 
Nanu, he was surprised to see Temari covered 
with a thick white paste, which he heard was 
the scrapings of yam. He was sorry also to 
find that Temari and his wife were angiy 
with him, for having the day before put some 
stuff. to the bums, which had caused much 
pain ; and he was alarmed to hear, that the 
people suspected, that the stuff had been cursed 
by his god. As he was not permitted to do 
anything more for Temari, he inquired, whe- 
ther any other persons had been hurt, and was 
informed, that there were five other sufferers. 
Three of these, the cruel natives had allowed 
to languish, without even applying the yam 
scrapings, that they thought so excellent. 

Only two of the five sufferers were willing to 
be touched by Mr. Broomhall. While he was 
engaged in applying his remedy to one of these, 
Temari's wife, leaving her husband's bedside, 
approached him, and said, ^^ He will kill the 
other, after he has done this man." Mr. Broom- 
hall was almost sure that these were the 
words she uttered. The other sufferer, on 
hearing this speech, refused to let Mr. Broom- 
hall dress his wounds. 

Mr. Broomhall and Mr. Harris then \e>^ \!cv<ei 

1 1 
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house, and conversed together for an hour by 
the sea-side. They then returned to the Nanu, 
litte foreseeing the scene of terror that awaited 
them. As they entered the house, they observed 
the king and queen, riding outside, followed by 
a train of their wicked, idle servants, who were 
the worst people, even in Tahiti. In a little 
while, the brethren thought it right to go out 
to speak to them. The king scarcely answered 
their salutation, but cast on them one of those 
gloomy looks, which he was known to wear 
just before he said, (as he often did) to his ser- 
vants, " Kill him ;" for Otu thought no more 
of sacrificing a man than of cutting off a dog's 
neck. (Isa. Ixvi.) The servants appeared 
to be watching the countenance of their 
master, and to understand his looks. *' Doubt- 
less," thought the brethren, " he believes that 
we cursed, by our god, the stuff we applied to 
Temari, and is enraged with us for attempt- 
ing to kill the man, who helps him in his 
wicked plans." 

At this moment Otu laid his hand on Mr. 
Harris's shoulder, and called one of his men 
to come to him. Mr. Harris now fully 
thought that the king was going to have him 
murdered. He tried to conceal the alarm he 
felt, and, at the same time, to get out of the 
king's reach. Seeing an animal near, that the 
captain of the Sally had given to Otu^he pre- 
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tended to wish to look at it^ and so went a few 
steps nearer to Mr. Broomhall. He then ob- 
senred, that Mr. Broomhall was as pale as death, 
and he heard him whisper, '^ Come, let us go, 
there is something the matter." Both the 
brethren returned home with all speed, yet 
scarcely hoping to reach it; so much did 
they fear that Otu would desire some of his 
servants to follow and slay them. God, 
however, was better to them than all their 
fears, and preserved them to praise Him, with 
their brethren, for the deliverance He had 
wrought. 

Four days afterwards, Pomare came to the 
brethren, to ask them to apply some medicine 
to Temari, that would cure him, without giv- 
ing him any pain. Do you smile at this request ? 
It is not more foolish than the thoughts of those, 
who hope to be made holy, without suffering any 
troubles. The missionaries told Pomare that 
he had asked an impossible thing, and that 
Temari could not be cured without first suf- 
fering considerable pain. On hearing this, 
Pomare ceased to entreat them to come. Still, 
however, Mr. Broomhall would have visited Te- 
mari again, had not his brethren agreed that the 
risk was too great. At the same time the 
brethren heard, that the man, who had per- 
severed in using the stuff, Mr. Broomhall had 
given him was nearly well, and that one oi\S[v^ 
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others was dead. God thus showed the natives, 
that the stuff had not been cursed. 

On September the 8th, a week after the acci- 
dent, Temari expired. It is remarkable, that his 
death was caused, by the gunpowder he had 
desired for a wicked purpose. It is written in 
the scriptures, (Rom. i. 18,) that the wrath of 
God is revealed ^' from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and unrighteousness of men," who act 
against their own consciences, as Temari cer- 
tainly had done. Temari had also offended God, 
by having once encouraged Otu, to send his 
servants to attack the brethren. It is. written, 
" Avenge not yourselves.' Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord." 

Great honours were paid to Temari's body : 
it was embalmed, dried in the sun, and kept in 
the Nanu. It was intended that it should 
shortly be carried in state round the island. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
1798. 

A TREACHEROUS MURDER. 

You have already heard what wicked plans, Otu 
had been forming against his father. Though 
2'eman, who had encouraged these plans, was 
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dead, Otu had not renounced them, aad he 
had another wicked companion to assist him. 

But before we enter upon this part of the 
history, we must just mention, that on Septem- 
ber 5th, the house the missionaries had begun to 
build in the winter, was finished. Mr. Eyre, 
however, was not willing to remove to it, having 
observed a pool of rain-water very near, which 
he feared would render it unwholesome : he 
wished to remain in the old house with Mr. Jef- 
ferson, till the other four brethren had tried how 
the new one agreed with their health. Between 
the two houses ran a small river, over which 
a bridge had been built. It was therefore easy 
for the brethren to meet together for morning 
and evening prayers in the old house. 

About two months after Temari^s death, 
Otu declared, he was much offended in con- 
sequence of some words, that had been spoken 
by the man, called Pomare's orator. This man, 
in a speech upon Temari's death, had said that 
Pomare would not let Temari's corpse be 
brought to Matavai, but would throw it into 
the sea. 

Perhaps you remember that Matavai was 
the part of the island where the missionaries 
lived: it was also the part of which Pomare 
was the chief, and where he had great au- 
thority. 

Otu made use of the orator's speech a.^ ^.w 
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excuse, for rising up against his father. Mane- 
mane joined with Otu in this wicked rebellion, 
and brought down upon his hoary head the 
vengeance of God, (as you will hear very soon.) 

At this time, Pomare was absent at some very 
small islands,belonging to him, called Te-tu-roa ; 
and Otu thought he had now a good oppor- 
tunity for beginning the war. 

At nine o'clock on the evening of November 
16th, the missionaries were told by Michael 
Donald, the sailor, that Otu was coming in the 
morning to attack Matavai. The people of the 
place were immediately in the greatest con- 
fusion. Most of them hastened to the moun« 
tains, while others seized their spears, and pre- 
pared to fight. There was much noise that 
night around the missionaries' dwelling ; yet, 
within, there were some whose hearts were kept 
in peace, not being afraid of evil tidings, 
because they trusted in the Lord. Before 
morning, Otu's men arrived at Matavai, pur- 
sued the remaining inhabitants to the moun- 
tains, and killed three men and one child: 
they then returned to plunder and bum the 
houses. The dead bodies were taken to the 
king, who had remained at Pare, and offered up 
by Mane-mane to the gods. 

But though Matavai was now empty and 
desolate, the missionaries had received no 
harm. 
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In the evening of this terrible day, the bre- 
thien assembled as usual for prayers, in the old 
house. They were interrupted by the king 
and queen, coming to their door. When they 
went out to them, Otu asked for a comb, a cup, 
and a looking-glass. They told him they were 
at prayers, but would give the things to him 
when they had concluded. How little did 
this wicked man deserve a gift! He was, 
however, hardened in his sins, and went away 
that evening quite pleased with his presents. 

Otu now considered the whole district of 
Matavai his own, instead of Pom are's; and 
he divided it between himself, and Mane-mane. 
He also laid claim to the store-room and 
blacksmith's shop, that the missionaries had 
given to Pomare. 

The day after the attack on Matavai, was 
Sunday. In the afternoon, the king came 
with Peter and the sailors, to the missionaries' 
old house, and asked for the key of the store- 
room. The missionaries told him that they 
had given the key to Pomare. Then Peter 
and the sailors took down some of the boards 
of the room, and went in ; and soon Mane- 
mane joined them. While these men were 
searching for the things they wanted, the mis- 
sionaries held their service, though much dis- 
turbed by the noise the natives made around 
the house. 
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Idia was much vexed when she heard that 
the store-room had been broken open. She 
had the key of it in her husband's absence, 
and she came in a few days to see what had 
been taken away. While she was in the room, 
Mane-mane entered, and asked her to give 
him some tar for his vessel. She gave him a 
little, but he wanted more, which she refused 
to give. Otu, hearing of this dispute, came 
to the room, and insisted on Idia giving the 
priest, as much as he wanted; and she was 
obliged to yield to the demand, though she still 
kept possession of the key. She was afraid of 
resisting her son, and, in spite of his rebellious 
conduct, continued to speak to him in a friendly 
manner. 

Old Mane-mane seemed now on the point 
of gaining the wish of his heart, for his vessel 
was almost finished, and Peter and the two 
sailors had promised to accompany him in it, 
to his old kingdom, the island of Raiatea. But 
God has declared in his word that when the 
wicked is going to fill himself with the firuits of 
his sin, he will cast the fiiry of hisj wrath 
upon hun, and rain it upon him while he is 
eating. Job xx. 23. Thus God dealt with 
Mane-mane. 

The next Sunday after the plunder of the 
store-room. Mane-mane entered Mr. Eyre's 
room^ and asked for an axe. On being told, 
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that on the sabbath no gifts could be bestowed, 
he ceased asking, but groping up to the bed, (for 
he was almost blind,) measured the curtains, 
probably with the idea of making them into 
sails for his vessel : however, he said nothing, 
and went out, never more to enter that room. 

Pomare, knowing the share that Mane-mane 
had had in the rebellion, had secretly sent word 
to tdia to have him killed. Fearing to do this 
without Otu's consent, she used many persua- 
sions to gain it, and at length succeeded. 
Does it not appear strange, that Otu should be 
brought to consent to the murder of a man for 
whom he professed fnendship? but he was 
always ready to act in any manner which ap- 
peared to be most for his interest, for he had 
sold himself (like Ahab of old) to do wicked- 
ness. 

Idia arranged the plan of the murder. On 
the morning of the day appointed, she and one 
of her men-servants, breakfasted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ejnre, and they both appeared as cheerful 
as usual. They quitted the house after break- 
{blsL It was then that the treacherous plan was 
executed. The man-servant, accompanied by 
one of the Sandwich Islanders, followed old 
Mane-mane down a hill, as he was on his way 
to Pare, overtook him, and after talking with 
him a short time, smote hiin on the head with 
a stone; Thus perished the wicked old i^xai^^X.^ 
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who had long deceived the people with the 
idea, that he had power to curse and bless whom 
he would, but who could not shield his own 
hoary head, from the curse of the living God. 

A great tumult took place around the houses 
of the missionaries, when his death was disco- 
vered: many came running in to them for 
shelter, fearing probably that Otu would avenge 
the death of his friend. In a few minutes 
after the confusion began, Idia came to the 
door of the old house, with a triumphant look, 
and shaking hands with Peter, (who had been 
on Otu's side,) said, ^' It is all over," (meaning 
the war,) and then retired. 

The missionaries, though alarmed at first, 
soon found that they had occasion to rejoice, 
as the death of the priest put an end to the 
war. They admired God's judgments, by which 
two such wicked men, as Temari and Mane- 
mane, had been suddenly swept away, and no 
longer permitted, to stir up the evil of Otu's 
heart by their counsels. Yet when they found 
that the king had consented to Mane-mane's 
death, they were amazed at the black treachery 
of the deed, and felt that it was wonderfril they 
themselves were preserved, when such a mon- 
ster reigned. 

In less than three weeks after Mane-mane's 
death, the inhabitants of Matavai, who had fled 
to the mountains, went all together to the king, 
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to present a young plantain-tree, and some 
small pigs, as peace-offerings. They were then 
permitted to return to their lands ; though the 
houses of most were destroyed, having been 
pulled down for fire-wood. Their misfortunes 
had been caused by no fault of theirs, but were 
the result of the king's own wanton cruelty. 

Thus peacefully closed this troublous year 
upon the missionaries, who, beholding the hand 
of God in their deliverance, hoped that they 
were one day to have the joy of saving souls 
from death. They cared not what afflictions 
they endured, what pangs unutterable, if they 
might at length enjoy this delight. Even the 
salvation of one soul, they felt, would more than 
repay them for all they had suffered. 



CHAPTER XV. 
1799. 

A MYSTERIOUS EVENT. 

The more the missionaries saw of Otu, the 
more wickedness they discovered in him. He 
felt no gratitude for all the favours they had 
shown him. I will give you some instances of 
his ingratitude in several trifling circum&l^iice.^. 
During the late war he sent his seTYaTvV& \» 
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carry off a sow and five young pigs, belonging 
to Mr. Bicknell, who made no resistance to the 
demand. The missionaries complained of this 
conduct to Idia, and were pleased to see the 
pigs running near their house next day, though 
Tdia had said nothing to them on the subject. 

One day the king came to Mr. Broomhall's 
apartment, and asked to see a large Bible 
with pictures, that he had heard of. While he 
was looking at it, he asked Mr. Broomhall to 
show him another book ; and while it was being 
fetched, he slily cut out of the Bible, a picture 
of Adam and Eve in Paradise, and then re- 
turned the Bible, without mentioning what he 
had done. 

Notwithstanding this conduct, the missiona- 
ries continued to behave generously to Otu. 

On February 1st a ship touched at Tahiti. 
While the ship was at anchor, Otu came one 
day to Mr. Broomhall, and slipping three pearls 
into his hand, desired him to keep them for 
himself, and to procure a pistol for him fi'om 
the ship. When the brethren heard of this 
circumstance, they wrote to the captain to ask, 
as a favour, to purchase a gun for Otu, as they 
feared he would be offended, if he did not 
obtain one. At the same time they resolved, if 
they succeeded in procuring the gun, to return 
the pearls to Otu, to show him that they did 
not act from motives of interest. 
Tbe captain very kindly pte^enV.^^ \3aft ^im 
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to the brethren, who gave it to Otu, and re- 
turned the pearls to him. They were pleased 
to see Otu present it to his mother Idia, and 
to hear him speak more graciously to her than 
usual ; but they observed no difference in his 
general conduct afterwards. 

It was awiul to see how completely Otu, 
though a king, was the slave of his own violent 
passions. 

One day when he had drunk a great deal 
of ava, and was asleep in his dwelling, he 
heard a man hallooing outside. He imme- 
diately desired his servants to kill him. To 
what a pitch of wickedness will men get, who 
have nothing to restrain their passions ! How 
many feel such anger as Otu did, w^ho dare not 
give the same barbarous order ! The young 
man who had hallooed, ran to Mr. Broomhall 
for protection. Otu, hearing where the man 
had taken refuge, thought it would be a good 
opportunity to get something out of Mr. Broom- 
hall^ and sent a message requesting to have 
three yards of printed cloth, instead of the two 
yards of white cloth, that had been promised 
him the day before. While Mr. Broomhall was 
getting them, Otu himself appeared before the 
door and demanded the gift. Mr. Broomhall 
gave him the cloth, and entreated him to spare 
Uie young man's life ; Otu consented, but in a 
very sullen manner. 
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This iinamiable tyrant was always surround- 
ed by a train of flatterers, who dily praised 
him to each other, loud enough for him to 
hear. The titles bestowed on the king, and 
on all he had, were most absurd. His house 
was called the clouds of heaven^ his large canoe 
the rainbow J his manner of riding was called 
flying^ the torch that was carried before him 
lightning^ and a drum that was often beat for 
his amusement, thunder. Thus, while in his 
conduct he resembled a beast and a devil, he 
fancied himself a god. 

You remember that Pomare had been at the 
little islands, called Teturoa, during the war in 
December. Since that time he had been de- 
tained there many months by illness, and had 
been visited occasionally by Idia. On the 
evening of the 9th of July, the missionaries 
beheld thirty canoes, enter the river, that flowed 
between their houses. These canoes contained 
Pomare and Idia, and the train of servants, and 
the noisy areois that usually accompanied them. 
The brethren went out to meet Pomare, and 
were as kindly received as usual. Crowds of 
people from all quarters, flocked to welcome 
him, and many women showed their joy, by cut- 
ting themselves with sharks' teeth. Every one 
made him some small present. His rebellious 
son, Otu, sent some pigs and dogs, and young 
/>lantain-trees^ as peace-ofierings, and then pre- 
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9eiited Umself before his father. Otu did not, 
howerer, ask Ub fieither to forgive his late con- 
duct; for he was by no means conscious that 
he faaid behaved ill. Very little was said, either 
by father or son. The interview was ^ided 
by Pomare asking his son whether he had any 
ava, and by the king replying that he had 
some. Pomare then put his head to his son's 
feet, as they hung over the men's shoulders, 
flOEid after this sign of respect, departed. It was 
a great relief to the missionaries to see the father 
and son on such peaceable terms, which they 
hoped would never again be broken. 

Bttt though they now enjoyed quiet, they 
were in much heaviness on account of the 
continued unbelief of the people. When they 
spoke to them of the Lord Jesus, coming 
down from heaven, the natives sometimes re- 
plied, " If this were true, would not Captain 
Cook and others, who came here before the 
Duff, have told us of it?'' The missionaries 
tried to show them that though those captains 
had known the name of Christ, yet they had 
not known his customs^ nor cared about them. 
It was dreadful to hear the blasphemous words 
that the people sometimes uttered against 
file Saviour, and how they jested about 
holy things ; so that sometimes the missiona- 
ries feh inclined to speak of Christ no more 
in-tfae-presenee of the heathen ; yet l\iey ^o\i\^ 
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not be silent, fqr they knew that God was able 
to turn the hearts of these ignorant people, 
and teach their lips to praise him. 

Nothing offended the natives more than to 
^peak against their wicked customs. Even Idia, 
who was so much at the brethren's house, mur- 
dered another infant this summer. This was 
the third she had destroyed since the arrival of 
the missionaries. The missionaries hoped that 
when they were able to speak the language well, 
the people would be more ready to listen to 
them; but they found it very diflScult to learn 
it, because they had no books to help ihem, 
and the people spoke so quickly they could 
scarcely catch their words. Yet they persevered, 
and already began to attempt to translate a few 
verses in dij0ferent parts of the Bible, and ihey 
showed these translations to each other, at their 
weekly meetings. 

In the autumn, they were again alarmed by 
reports of war about to break out, between Otu 
and some of his subjects whom he oppressed ; 
but peace still continued. They heard also of 
human sacrifices, sometimes of ten at once being 
offered up by Otu and Pomare, to obtain the 
fa V our of Oro, the god of war. 

Such was the state of things, when a very 
awful event happened, which 1 will now relate. 
More than a year had passed away since Mr* 
Lewis went to live at Ahunu. He had often 
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attended service at the brethren's house, but 
had not been permitted to visit it. He was 
much displeased with the biehaviour of the bre- 
thren towards him, and in July he had sent them 
a letter to inquire whether they ever intended to 
be reconciled to him. They had assured him that 
he had not offended them, but God ; and that 
when he was reconciled to God by repentance 
for his sins, they would joyfully receive him 
again. This answer had not satisfied him, and 
he continued to send them complaining letters, 
which they did not answer. Whenever he wrote 
for anything he wanted, they sent it to him. In 
this manner he obtained some tea and some 
bark^ and received the promise of a little box. 
This, however, was never given to him, for the 
next thing he required was a coffin. 

Early in the morning of November 28th, a 
native informed the brethren that Mr. Lewis 
had been ill the whole of the day before, and 
that about the time of the going down of the 
son he had died. As soon as prayers and 
breakfast were over, three of the brethren went 
to Ahunu to inquire the particulars of this 
shocking event. 

On entering Mr. Lewis's house, they found 
there the woman he called his wife ; they saw 
also a bedstead upon which Mr. Lewis's dead 
body was lying, covered with native cloth. 
They lifted up the covering, and be\ie\^ Vk<^ 
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body dressed completely, (excepting it had no 
coat,) and the face covered with bruises. On 
looking at it attentively, they perceived blood 
running from one ear, and some dark brown stuff 
oozing from one comer of the mouth. They 
also observed that the body was very much 
swollen, though it was very thin. They strong- 
ly suspected that their unhappy and sinful bro- 
ther had been poisoned. His wife looked v^ 
unfeeling, appearing not the least grieved at 
the event. Such was the woman, for whose 
sake, Mr. Lewis had forsaken his God I The 
brethren asked her how Mr. Lewis had died. 
She replied that he had killed himself. ^^ Just 
after dark," she said, " he went out of the house ; 
I heard him fall, and brought a light, when I 
saw him dashing his head against the stone 
pavement before the door, and immediately af- 
terwards he died." She then showed the bre- 
thren the marks of blood upon the stones outside 
the door. The brethren thought this account 
very improbable, and wished much to discover 
the truth. 

The natives had appeared at first afraid of 
coming near the brethren, but at the end of the 
conversation, they began to approach ; therefore 
Mr. Harris agreed to remain with the body, to 
prevent any insult being offered to it, While 
his two brethren, Bicknell and Nott, returned 
home to help to make a oeffiur 
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l^opn after tbeir return, Mr. BroomlMill set 
out to make inquiries of the people aroimd 
Ahunu, respecting Mr. Lewises death, and he 
heard all kinds of accounts. One said he had 
dashed his head like a madman against the 
aides of the room, before he fell on the stones ; 
and another said he had died at noon on his 
bed, of illness. 

When Mr. Broomhall arrived at Ahunu, he 
questioned the wife very closely, respecting all 
that Mr. Lewis had done the last two days of 
his life ; by which means he thought he might 
discover how he had died. The woman said, 
that Mr. Lewis had read the Bible, and prayed 
each day, both morning and evening, according 
to his constant custom ; that he had had bread- 
fruit ^d tea for breakfast, and bread-fruit and 
baked pork and cocoa-nut water for dinner and 
supper, that he had worked in the garden the 
chief part of the day, and that he had read a 
little while after dinner. These things., she said, 
he had done on both days. She also said that 
he bad taken many doses of bark, and had 
coiQplained of feeling a little pain. 

Mr. Broomhall could not tell whether the 
woman spoke truth, especially as a man stood 
by her, telling her what to say. The brethren 
had heard that Mr. Lewis had been angry with 
bid wife. Mr. Broomhall asked the woman 
whether this was true. She replied, " Ye»*^' XsviX 
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when asked for what he had been angry, she 
answered, " For nothing." Mr. Broomhall had 
also heard that Mr. Lewis had been angry with 
some men, who had come into his garden while 
he was digging, a few hours before his death. 
Mr. Broomhall asked the wife whether this 
also was true, and what Mr. Lewis had done to 
those men. Upon which the man, who prompt- 
ed the woman, said to her, " Tell him that he 
scolded, drove us away, and threatened us if we 
came there." This answer the woman made. 
Upon which the man (probably supposing that 
Mr. Broomhall did not overhear him) said in 
a low tone to his companions, " That is one 
part, ,but say nothing about the stones." 

The woman was again questioned about the 
manner of Mr. Lewis's death, of which she 
gave the following account. 

" Mr. Lewis continued to be displeased with 
me till after supper, and ordered me to return 
home to my parents ; but after talking a little 
while he said, " It is enough, let us be recon- 
ciled." He then read the Bible, and prayed as 
usual, and prepared his bed ; he then walked 
out of the house. In a little while I heard him 
fall. I called him by name, but receiving no 
answer, I took the lamp, and went to see what 
was the matter. I found him with his head 
upon a stone, and blood running from his 
woudAs, I put down the lamp directly, and ran 
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for my parents, who live twenty yards off. 
They soon came, and fomid him quite dead ; 
therefore we washed his wounds, and laid him 
on his bed." 

Mr. Broomhall was obliged to return home, 
without being able to discover the truth, though 
feeling almost certain that Mr. Lewis had been 
murdered. 

It was necessary to bury the deceased the 
next day, on account of the heat of the climate. 
The brethren asked the under chief of the dis- 
trict to permit them to enclose a small piece of 
ground at a little distance from their new house, 
for a burying-ground. 

This request being granted, Mr. Bicknell and 
Mr. Nott dug the grave, while the rest of the 
brethren (except Mr. Broomhall) went to 
Ahunu to fetch the corpse. They were accom- 
panied by a few natives to assist them. Mr. 
Lewis was soon placed in the coffin, and laid 
outside the house. 

The brethren took this opportunity to ar- 
range respecting the property that Mr. Lewis 
had left. Though they were permitted by Po- 
mare and Idia to take it all, yet they chose to 
follow the custom of the country, and to give it 
up to Owo, (Pomare's sister,) who was chief of 
that place. Owo, who was now in the house, 
had gentle manners, and a pleasing appearance, 
thcmgh she was not less wicked than her covmr 
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trywomen. The missionaries requested per- 
mission tx>keep the books and writing materials, 
which could be of no use to the natives. Owo 
willingly granted their request, but expressed a 
wish to have the book-case. Mr. Eyre and 
Mr. Harris then packed up the books in the 
book-case, (which they promised to send to 
Owo,) while two natives fastened the coffin to 
a long pole, and set out with it to the brethren's 
new house. Mr. Jefferson followed the coffin 
down the winding, woody paths, and caused it 
to be placed in the new house, till the hour of 
burial arrived. 

During the whole time that the brethren had 
been in Mr. Lewis's house, his wife had shown 
no sorrow. One older woman had cut herself 
a little with a sharkfs tooth, but the natives 
round had said hers was pretended grief. All 
the people seemed to think the event, only a 
maUer for jesting and merriment. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon the funeral 
took place. Four brethren carried the coffin 
to the grave, and Mr. Harris and Mr. Broom- 
hall followed. When it was let down into the 
ground, Mr. Harris read Ps. xc, and prayed. 
The brethren, assisted by natives, then fdled up 
the grave, and retired to the old house to pray 
together again. What a solemn lesson Mr. 
Lewis's death afforded of God's judgments 
against transgressors! God had fulfilled the 
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words, ^^ Thine own wickedMss ahall corvect 
thee^ and thy backsUdmgs shall reprovQ thee.'' 
Jer. ii. 19. 

The brethren were glad to find that he had 
ccmtinued to read and pray, but still they ha4 
no evidence of his repentance, and therefore 
could not think of his end with comfort; though 
they did not condemn him, for they knew 
he. was in the hands of One, whose mercy 
reacheth unto the clouds, and whose judgments 
are a great deep, and who will give no account 
of his matters. 

The natives, who had behaved with so little 
feeling on this occasion, were soon filled with 
distress, on account of a report that Pomare 
was coming to avenge Mr. Lewis's death, by 
raiurdering all the inhabitants of that part of 
the country. They began to hasten with their 
property to the mountains, though the mis- 
sionaries assured them that they would entreat 
Pomare to forbear firom committing so wicked a 
deed. 

Mr. Harris and Mr. Nott went to Paxe to 
speak to Pomare on the subject. They met 
him on the road. He asked them many ques- 
tions about Mr. Lewis, and after they had an- 
swered him, he told them that he did not think 
Mr. Lewis had been murdered. However, he 
still declared that if they wished it, he would 
avenge his death. The missionaries ai^^xu:^ 
him that they should be deeply fjiwe^ Vy ««^ 
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the innocent suffer, but that if the murderer 
could be found, they should be willing that he 
should be nunished.* 

A. 

The missionaries returned home, rejoicing 
that they had been able to prevent war and 
bloodshed. How different were their feelings 
from those of the wicked ! The brethren had 
observed with horror and pity, that Michael 
Donald would have been glad had war been 
declared, and that he had even tried to stir up 
Pomare's mind by false reports. Thus " an 
ungodly man diggeth up evil, and in his lips 
there is a burning fire." Prov. xvi. 27. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
1799—1800. 

POMARE's offering to THE TRUE GOD. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of December 
21 St, the missionaries beheld a ship, accom- 
panied by a smaller one. According to their 
custom they hoisted their small flag, and thus 

* The murderer was never brought to justice, but about a 

year and a half after the murder, some of the men of Ahunu 

quarrelled with each other, and one was heard to say to ano- 

tirer, ^* If it had not been for you, the man (meaning Mr. 

Lewis) would not liave been killed.^* 
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induced the ship to anchor near their part of 
the island. 

The large ship proved to be the Betsy from 
London, bound to Port Jackson ; the smaller 
one a brig taken from the Spaniards. 

The sight of ships was pleasant to the mis- 
sionaries, as they obtained from them news 
from England, and various comforts and some- 
times letters from their friends ; yet they often 
suffered evils from ships, that mixed regret with 
their joy, when they beheld them. The visit 
of the Nautilus had occasioned some of their 
chief troubles, and almost every ship occa- 
sioned some evil. 

The Betsy brought no letters from England^ 
but the captain kindly offered to supply the 
brethren with all they needed. They requested 
to have some red wine, salt, coffee, sugar, an 
axe, three guns, (or muskets,) and some ammu- 
nition ; and they told the captain to apply to 
the directors of the London Missionary Society 
in England for payment. Perhaps you may be 
surprised at muskets being asked for, as the 
brethren had given up defending themselves by 
fire-arms. They were intended as presents for 
Pomare, and Idia, and Otu. You perceive 
how much the plans of the brethren were 
changed, since the time, when they requested 
the captain of the Nautilus, not ta give fire- 
arms to the natives in exchange fox food\ ^>aX 
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they fousKl that it wa3 impossible for them to 
prevent the natives from following their wicked 
iaclination. Their hope was, that God would 
0U9 day change those inclinations, and induce 
them to throw away their spears and their guns, 
to serve Christ, the Prince of Peace. Perhaps, 
however, they did not act right in procuring 
these guns. 

The brethren were now grieved by Mr. Harris 
piroposing to leave them for a time, that he 
xoight visit his brethren in Port Jackson, and 
iu the Friendly Islands, and see how they pros- 
pered in the work of the Lord, As there were 
only sia: brethren in Tahiti, one could ill be 
spared. Mr. Harris, however, would listen to 
no persuasions, but on the last day of that year 
took leave of his brethren, and on the first day 
of 1 800, very early in the morning, set sail in 
the Betsy. 

Only three days afterwards, a bpat containing 
some English seamen entered the river of 
Matavai. The seamen informed the mission- 
aries^ that they had left their ship (the Eliza) 
at the other end of the island, and that as soon 
sOi the boisterous weather would permit, she 
would arrive at Matavai. How great was the 
brethren'a joy to hear that this ship had brought 
Mr. Henry and his wife and child from Austra- 
lia to reside in Tahiti once more I Thus their 
h^0 in MX' Qsurris was fully supplied. 
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The ne^t day the Eliza anchored at Matatai. 
Mr. Bicknell went in a boat, and soon returned 
with Mr. and Mrs. Henty, and little Sarah, 
who was now two years and a half old. They 
had suffered much from the storm, and were 
glad indeed to reach the land. As Mr. Henry 
had not yet brought his bed on shore, Mrs. 
Eyre accommodated the family, as well as she 
could, in her dwelling. Afterwards Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry removed to live at the new house, 
which was the largest and most airy. 

Mr. Henry brought the delightful news that 
he believed a large company of missionaries 
were on the way, in the ship Duff, to Tahiti. 

He brought with him also four sheep to add 
to those already in the island, as well as ducks 
and pigeons. The sheep, however, were much 
worried by the dogs, and two of them were torn 
to pieces by them. The dogs, of which there 
were multitudes in the island, much annoyed 
the brethren : but the natives hugged and kissed 
them, as much as if they were children, calling 
them good property, and good food. Mr. 
Henry brought also some parrots as presents 
to the king, and his parents. These were 
almost as acceptable as gims; because the 
red feathers of the birds were considered the 
most pleasing offerings that could be made to 
the idols. Some of the parrots were set fbee 
in tiie woods, and some were kept ia oo.^^^^ 
made by Mr, BicknelL 
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The brethren had great reason to regret the 
visit of the Eliza on some accounts. Pomare 
and Otu obtained a quantity of guns and am- 
munition; and four wicked sailors were left 
upon the island. The king and Pomare, who 
expected the people of Atehum soon to rise 
up against them, were delighted with the hopes 
of having Englishmen to assist them in war. 

On February 8th, about six weeks after her 
arrival, Mrs. Henry had a little son bom, who 
was soon afterwards baptized by the name of 
Samuel. 

It was at this time that the brethren first 
detennined to build a chapel, where the na- 
tives might be invited to assemble, to hear 
them preach, which they hoped soon to be 
able to do. Hitherto they had only met to- 
gether in a room in their own house. They 
fixed upon a spot for the building, near their 
new house — a little farther fi-om the sea, and 
close to Mr. Lewis's grave, which they resolved 
to enclose in the same court as the chapel. 

Pomare seemed pleased with the plan, when 
he heard of it, and promised to set his people 
to work. The brethren, however, found his 
assistance of little use. His servants set about 
the work eagerly, but soon grew weary of it, 
as they did of all their undertakings, unless 
encouraged by continual feastings. They also 
did the work so ill, that they gave the mis- 
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sionaxies more trouble, than they did them ser- 
vice. 

It was on March 5th, that the first wooden 
posts or pillars of the chapel were reared to 
form the walls. The time was remarkable, 
because it was three years, all but one day, since 
the missionaries' first arrival in Tahiti. The 
brethren were grieved to hear the natives who 
were assisting them, jeering at Christ as they 
worked, and to see them scofl&ngly marking 
each pillar in their manner, with his name. 
They earnestly hoped that those pillars would 
hereafter be witnesses to the conversion of these 
miserable heathen. 

Pomare soon afterwards gave a great proof 
of his ignorance, by sending the brethi-en a raw 
fish, with a request that it might be hung up 
in the chapel, as an offering to Jesus Christ. 
One of the brethren went to him to return the 
fish, and to tell him, that it was not the cus- 
tom of their God, to receive sacrifices of food 
firom any one ; but that he gave food to all, 
and that all should thank him for his gifts. 
Pomare seemed displeased with this answer, 
but tried to appear indifferent, and said, " Very 
well." 

Another trial, much like one they had before 
experienced, was now coming upon the brethren, 
and it was one of the most afflicting which 
they could endure. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
1800. 

A SECOND ROOT OF BITTERNESS. 

Should you not have thought that those seven 
missionaries, who remained stedfast, when 
eleven fled away in the Nautilus, were all full 
of faith and love to God? Yet you have 
already heard how one forsook his God, and 
now you must hear of another who wandered 
from the fold. 

About this time there sprang up amongst the 
brethren " a root of bitterness." It was Mr. 
Broomhall — the man who had taken so deep 
an interest in the death of Mr. Lewis, and had 
made so many inquiries about it. 

A remarkable circumstance occurred to him 
about a week before the brethren began to 
fear for his soul. 

It was on the 29th of May, while he was 
eating the head of a fish, that he was suddenly 
seized with a violent heat all over him, and his 
flesh and the white of his eyes became red. 
It happened that the kind of fish he had eaten, 
became poisonous when it was stale, as it was 
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at that time. Mr Broomhall immediately took 
some fresh oil, and then, by the advice of the 
natives, bathed in the sea, and in a few hours 
recovered. Thus was Mr. Broomhall delivered 
from the death of the body^ but in his soul a 
more deadly poison had been lodged by Satan. 
There was a fountain in which he might have 
washed and been healed of this disease. You 
shall now hear how the sickness of his soul 
discovered itself. 

The brethren used to meet once a month, 
before they took the Lord's Supper, to speak 
to one another about their feelings towards God, 
On one of these occasions Mr. Broomhall 
refused to speak in his turn. About a week 
afterwards, at a prayer-meeting, while Mr. 
Bicknell was praying, Mr. Broomhall suddenly 
left the room and returned no more into it. 

Two days afterwards, when the brethren 
were met together, Mr. Henry read to the 
brethren two letters that he had received from 
Mr. Broomhall (who, it happened, was absent 
for a day or two.) These letters were full of 
foolish and false ideas about the soul, and 
showed that Mr. Broomhall did not believe 
God's word, and that his heart was filled with 
conceit of his knowledge, and understanding. 
The brethren were deeply grieved at hearing 
these letters, for they perceived that their com- 
panion was turned aside after Satan. The^ 
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determined, however, to do all they possibly 
could to convert him from the error of his ways. 
They soon held a meeting, in which they ques- 
tioned Mr. Broomhall about his thoughts, and 
they found that he had not even the desire to 
know God, and that for some time past he had 
hated prayer and reading the scriptures, and 
had not been able to bear to hear the prayers 
of the brethren. They agreed to set apart a 
day for fasting and prayer upon Mr. Broom- 
hall's accoimt. They met together three times 
on this day, but they advised Mr. Broomhall 
(as he disliked their service) to spend it alone. 
He consented to do so, though very angry in 
his heart for the advice. The brethren took 
every opportunity at all times to speak to Mr. 
Broomhall about religion, and they often prayed 
for him, even in his presence, which greatly 
offended him. 

On June 30th, a meeting was held to decide 
what was to be said to Mr. Broomhall concern- 
ing taking the Lord's Supper. At this meeting 
the brethren found that Mr. Broomhall was an- 
gry with them because they had prayed that he 
might never find any happiness in the world, 
and by this means be brought back to the Savi- 
our. He thought this petition unkind, though 
it was made from love to his immortal soul. 
He seemed to wish that the brethren would 
quite cast him out ; but they pitied his youth. 
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(for he was but three-and-twenty,) and desired 
to keep him near them, for they remembered the 
dreadful end of Mr. Lewis. On these accounts 
they did not excommimicate him, but only for- 
bade him to take the Lord's Supper at present. 

Perhaps the brethren acted too indulgently 
towards him; for he appeared to be diXi apostate, 
one who had denied the faith ; and not a back- 
slider only. It was very doubtful whether he 
had ever been truly converted to God. He had 
received a religious education, and perhaps 
had imagined he was religious, till beset by 
strong temptations in a heathen country. 

In the course of July, Mr. Henry asked Mr. 
Broomhall to accompany him on a short 
journey, that he was going to take for his wife's 
health. Mr. Henry hoped to find opportunities 
in the journey to persuade Mr. Broomhall to 
retmn to God, and to implore his mercy. Mr. 
Broomhall consented to go. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry, and little Sarah and 
Mr. Broomhall, went in a boat rowed by four 
natives. 'J'hey set out at midnight, when the 
sea was calm, and the moon was up, for night 
is the most delightful season in Tahiti ; and they 
anived at the place they desired, on the coast 
of Tahiti, at break of day. 

Two days afterwards, Mr. Broomhall returned 
alone in the boat with the natives. The reason 
was, little Sarah (who had been asleep xmlVnj^x 

1.^ 
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way to the place) was afraid of the water, when 
her parents set out to go home. In about a 
quarter of an hour, they were obliged to land, 
and to walk home over rough steep paths. 

Mr. Henry had been disappointed in his 
hope of conversing seriously with Mr. Broom- 
hall, by his shy, distant manner. It was plain, 
however, to all, that Mr. Broomhall was miser- 
able; he confessed that he could not bear to be 
alone, and that the thoughts of death terrified 
him. Yet he fancied that if he could have 
what he desired in this world, and not be 
obliged to hear about God, that he should be 
happy. His favourite wish was to wander 
among the surrounding islands in a boat, 
accompanied by some seamen ; but this plan 
the missionaries thought very dangerous on 
account of the rocks, that lay near the coasts, 
and of the savages who inhabited them. If 
he must remain at home, he desired to have 
one of the heathen women for his wife. 

On July 23rd, he brought a heathen woman 
to live with him in the brethren's house. The 
brethren met together two days afterwards, and 
wrote down a sentence of excommunication 
^.gainst him. Mr. Broomhall was not displeased 
when he heard this sentence. He was, however, 
much annoyed when the brethren a few days 
afterwards sent to him, asking him to deliver 
up the medicines and books in his room, that 
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belonged to the Missionary Society ; for, as he 
was no longer one of that society, it was right 
that he should give up the property. 

Before he appointed a day for restoring the 
things, he requested permission to attend the 
brethren's meetings, for learning the Tahitian 
language. The brethren wrote a refusal to this 
request This vexed him so much, that he 
tore up the note and sent back the pieces. 
The next day, however, he wrote a letter en- 
treating permission to keep the books, and 
medicines, and also apologising for the insult 
he had offered in sending back the note. 

The books and medicines, however, were 
removed the same evening to Mr. Henry's 
room. 

Mr. Broomhall was convinced, that the 
brethren on the whole behaved very kindly to 
him, and that they were grieved in being 
obliged to shut him out of their society. He 
showed his gratitude on one occasion by 
attending Mrs. Eyre when she was ill, although 
the medicines had been taken from him. 

In the mean while reports of war continued to 
alarm the missionaries. Pomare and Idia were 
so much afraid of the people of Atehuru, that 
they kept guards around them all night 
Pomare was afraid even of entering that part of 
the island, and much desired that a ship of war 
from England would arrive to helij laiscL \ft 
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make the people submit. He continued to offer 
up human sacrifices, to gain the favour of his 
gods. He was also anxious to preserve the 
favour of the seamen on the island, hoping 
that they would help him much, when war 
should break out. 

Otu continued to behave as ill to his sub- 
jects as before, though it was his unjust con- 
duct that had made them desire to deprive 
him of his power. Here is an instance of his 
injustice. Some of the sailors attempted to rob 
the natives of their cloth. Complaints were 
made to Otu ; instead of listening to them, he 
desired that the cloth might be given to the 
sailors, who had stolen it. These sailors, how- 
ever, were so impudent as to refuse to accept it ; 
probably supposing that Otu would expect them 
to do too much for him in return for the cloth. 
They not only refused the cloth, but went and 
offered to assist a rebel chief, named Teohu, 
that was an enemy of the king. Otu was of 
course enraged at this conduct, though it was a 
due reward for his meanness. 

It was now nearly a year since a ship had 
been seen at Tahiti, when on December 29th 
a vessel appeared. It was a whaler, called 
the Albion, and was lately come from Port 
Jackson. 

When Mr. Broomhall saw the ship, he felt 
ashamed of his conduct being known, and wrote 
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to the brethren to ask them to behave familiarly 
towards him, before the crew ; but of course his 
request was refused. Thus Mr. Broomhall 
behaved as King Saul once did, when he said 
to Samuel, " Honour me now before the elders 
of Israel." 

This ship brought three pieces of bad news 
to the missionaries. One of them was, that 
Mr. Harris intended never to return, hav- 
ing been hired by some English at a place 
near Port Jackson, called Norfolk Island, as 
a minister, and schoolmaster. He had sent, 
however, some presents to his brethren, and 
five pair of scissors to the natives. 

Another piece of bad news was, that three of 
the missionaries who had gone to the Friendly 
Islands three years before, had been murdered, 
and the rest obliged to flee in a ship to 
Port Jackson. 

The last evil tidings was, that the Duff, 
which had been on its way to Tahiti with 
thirty missionaries, had been taken captive by a 
French ship. The brethren were reminded, 
by hearing of these troubles, of the mercies 
that God had shown them in causing them 
to arrive safely at Tahiti, and to dwell there 
in safety; and in deep humility they cried, 
" Why such goodness to uSy Lord ?" 

The ship, however, brought some good as 
well as evil tidings. The governor of New 
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South Wales (the country where Port Jackson 
was situated) had sent letters and a present to 
the missionaries and to Pomare, who, the gover- 
nor naturally supposed, was king of the island, 
and greater than his son. The present to 
the brethren was twelve pounds of soap ; 
and that to Pomare was six yards of red bimt- 
ing, (a stuff of which flags are made.) The 
letters to both were kind. Governor King (for 
that was the governor's name) told Pomare, in 
the letter he sent him, that he hoped his people 
profited from the teaching and example of the 
missionaries, and asked him to get Mr. Jeffer- 
son to write a letter for him in answer to his. 
Pomare accordingly told Mr. Jefferson to 
inform Governor King that his subjects were 
rebellious, and to complain of the behaviour of 
the seamen, and to ask for fire-arms. He also 
sent some presents to the governor. 

The missionaries were much comforted by 
the notice the governor had taken of them and 
Pomare, as they hoped it might be a means of 
keeping the rebellious people in quietness; 
at the same time they felt that their safety did 
not depend upon an arm of flesh, but upon the 
living God ; and the remembrance of his power 
and love was their rock, and the tower of their 
strength. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
1801. 

A VERY PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

It is some time since I have spoken of Mrs. 
Henry and her children, of whom you will 
doubtless like to hear. Mrs. Henry had been 
very poorly, ever since her return to Tahiti. 
She had suffered much from sickness of various 
kinds. Both she and her children also at dif- 
ferent times had fallen down the stairs (which 
were probably steep and narrow) of the new 
house ; and Mrs. Henry had been hurt a great 
deal. It was supposed that the pool of rain 
water, near the new house, injured her health. 
But as the old house was uncomfortable, and 
partly occupied, Mr. Henry, instead of remov- 
ing to it, built a little dwelling for himself close 
to it. The small house which Mr. Main had 
built for himself, and in which Idia had dwelt 
for a little while, had been removed by the 
king's order to another place at some distance. 
About fifty men had taken the roof, as it was, 
upon their shoulders, and carried it away ; and 
others had removed the pillars. 
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About this time Mrs. Henry adopted a little 
child. She was a year or two older than her 
own Sarah, and was called Nancy. She was 
the daughter of an Irishman named Connor. 
He was an ignorant man, who had been cast 
on the island many years before. When the 
missionaries first arrived, he was living in the 
neighbouring islands; but lately he had re- 
moved to Tahiti with the native woman, who 
was his wife. Connor dressed like the savages, 
and wore his hair hanging loose down his 
back; his eyes were red from drinking ava. 
He could not read, and had half forgotten 
how to speak English, and he knew almost as 
little about the true God as the heathen. Yet 
he was not mischievous and troublesome, like 
most of the sailors on the island : therefore the 
brethren noticed him; they also tried to 
instruct him. Mrs. Henry felt compassion for 
his poor child's soul, and so she kindly under- 
took the charge of it. 

The island continued in a state of dis- 
quietude. There was no open war, but it 
seemed every day ready to break out. Pomare 
was exceedingly enraged against the people of 
Atehuru, because they had stolen the image of 
Oro, the god of war, from the temple at Pare, 
and had hid it in their own part of the country. 
They had done this, in the hope of conquering 
by Oro's power, when the war should begin ; 
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for they fully believed that the god Oro some- 
times entered into this log of wood. Pomaxe 
did not immediately show his anger, for he 
hoped that the idol would be given back to him 
soon. He even thought it necessary to behave 
with great respect to some, whom he knew to 
be his enemies. For instance, when Teohu, (a 
rebellious chief, who took part with the 
Atehuruns) visited Matavai in April, he was 
received with great honour by Pomare. Teoha 
arrived with his train of servants in a number of 
canoes, accompanied by two human sacrifices 
for Otu. As the king was absent, a man 
adorned with a bunch of red feathers represented 
him, and was treated with the same respect as 
the king, every one uncovering his shoulders in 
his presence. Pomare caused a shed to be built 
for Teohu, while he staid at Matavai, and he 
made him presents of cloth, and even gave him 
a musket ; Teohu also made presents to Pomare. 
Yet though their words were smoother than 
butter, war was in their hearts. Pomare, how- 
ever, did not wish to begin the war till a boat 
should return, that he had sent to some neigh- 
bouring islands, to fetch pearls, and also human 
sacrifices. 

In the end of June, the war was on the point 
of beginning, when an event of God's provi- 
dence prevented it. It was the arrival of a ship. 
This ship was not a vessel used for tradia^v 
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or catching whales, as all the other vessels had 
been, that had arrived since the Duff. It was 
a man of war — a ship that sailed about the seas 
to attack the enemies of the king of England. 

Before I speak more of the visit of this ship, 
I must mention the present state of Mr. Broom- 
hall. The woman he had taken to be his wife, 
after living with him eight months, had forsaken 
him. Since her departure, he had been on an 
excursion to the island of Eimeo with two of 
the seamen. On one occasion, when he was in a 
canoe with one of them, it upset. As neither 
he nor the seaman could swim, and as the 
place was full of sharks, it appeared probable 
that both would perish. At this moment, Mr. 
Broomhall thought, " If there be a hell, I shall 
certainly go to it." He was saved from this 
death, and when he returned home, he mentioned 
to one of the brethren his feelings on that awfiil 
occasion. 

But though God spared his life, his heart 
was not changed by the terror he had felt ; 
for he continued as miserable, and as unbelieving 
as before. Yet he was very desirous of being 
again received by the brethren, as a friend. 
He began to attend their prayer-meetings ; and 
the day before the ship arrived, he wrote 
them a letter, requesting them to tell him 
whether, if he promised to be useful to them, 
and attentive to study, and obedient to all their 
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rules, they would receive him again, though 
he could not profess to believe in God. Of 
course the brethren could not grant his desire ; 
but they kindly entreated him, in their answer, 
to go to Him, who would receive all who 
came; and they assured him, that when he 
had been accepted by Him^ he would be 
joyfiilly received by them also, as a christian 
brother. 

Such was the state of Mr. Broomhall's mind 
when the man-of-war arrived. This ship was 
called the Porpoise. It had been sent by Go- 
vernor King for the purpose of buying hogs to 
make into salt pork, for the inhabitants of 
Port Jackson. 

The captain brought more letters from the 
governor for the brethren, and for Pomare, as 
well as presents, among which was a handsome 
scarlet dress for Pomare. Though Pomate 
was delighted to receive presents, he was afraid 
lest Otu should be affronted, if he also did not 
receive presents from the governor, and there- 
fore he asked the captain to give the dress to 
Otu. The captain consented, but desired his 
men to make another dress for Pomare. 

The Porpoise brought very delightful news 
to the brethren. It was, that a ship would 
shortly arrive, containing some missionaries, 
who would remain at Tahiti. For though the 
Duff had been captured, the missionaxU^ c^\v 
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board had returned safely to England, and some 
of them were so courageous, that they had set 
out again to Tahiti.* 

While the Porpoise was still at anchor, the 
welcome ship appeared. It was called ^^ The 
Royal Admiral," and contained eight mission- 
aries. Captain Wilson's nephew, William, was 
the commander of the ship, and was therefore 
called Captain Wilson. The brethren were 
rejoiced to see him again after four years' 
absence ; for, when they had parted, they had 
never expected to meet again. Their number 
indeed was much lessened ; Captain Wilson 
had left fourteen, and found only six, and one 
of those had denied the faith. 

Captain Wilson met Otu at the brethren's 
house the day after his arrival. The king, 
though once he had refused to wear such 
clothes, was now dressed in his new scarlet 
robe. His younger brother also had a similar 
dress, which the captain of the Porpoise had 
given him. I have not yet described this 
younger brother. His name was Te-are ; he 
was about seventeen years old, and was much 
more amiable in his manners than the king. 
He was the chief of the smaller half of Tahiti, 
called Taiarabu, and was envied by Otu on 
this account. 

The same day, some of the newly arrived bre- 

* See Appendix at the end of the volume. 
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thren dined and drank tea with the brethren 
on shore, and returned to the ship at night. 
Perhaps none of these brethren had ever seen 
each other before ; yet how joyful their 
first meeting must have been ! Those newly 
arrived, found kind Mends ready to assist 
them in learning tlie language, and to pre- 
pare them for the trials they must endure ; 
while those who had been long settled in 
Tahiti, must have felt greater joy than can be 
described, at the sight of fellow-labourers, and 
in hearing of their beloved friends in England. 
Three days after the arrival of the new mission- 
aries, a public meeting was held in the open 
air, near the brethren's houses. All the bre^- 
thren were there, and explained to Pomare, 
Idia, Otu, and Te-are, the reason of more 
missionaries coming to the island; they then 
asked Pomare whether he had any objection 
to their remaining in Tahiti. Pomare answered, 
" No, I am pleased at their coming ; more may 
come if they will, and stay till they are tired.'* 

Pomare then asked all the brethren whether 
they would help him in his wars. They re- 
plied that they were men of peace, and had 
nothing to do with war. 

Captain Wilson next reminded Pomare of 
his having given the district of Matavai to the 
brethren, and asked him whether it was still 
theirs. He said that it was, and mojf^^i. 
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whether the brethren wished the natives to be 
sent out of it. They replied, *' No, we do not 
want to have the land, but only to be allowed 
to dwell on it." 

After the meeting was over, Pomare followed 
Captain Wilson and the brethren into Mr. 
Henry's small house, and again entreated the 
missionaries to promise to help him in his wars, 
saying that the people were very rebellious, and 
might perhaps rise up, and kill him, and the 
brethren also. The brethren repeated their re- 
fusal ; but the captain pleased Pomare by pro- 
mising him a few muskets. 

It was necessary to fix on a dwelling for 
the newly arrived missionaries. It was deter- 
mined that they should live in the new house 
with Mr. Bicknell, and that they should enlarge 
it immediately and prepare it for themselves. 
Captain Wilson sent a carpenter, and some sea- 
men, to help them in the work. 

You will not be surprised to hear that Mr. 
Broomhall now determined to leave Tahiti. 
He asked Captain Wilson to take him in his 
ship, and to leave him either in China or India. 
The captain consented to his request. The 
brethren felt grieved to part with Mr. Broom- 
hall in so sad a state of mind, as he then was ; 
at the same time they wished him to go, be- 
cause his bad example did much harm in 
Tahiti^ as it led the heathen to suppose that 
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the true God did not make his people happy 
or holy. The brethren never saw Mr. Broom - 
hall again, and did not hear of him for many 
years afterwards.* 

There was on board the Royal Admiral, one 
of the missionaries, who had been left at the 
Friendly Islands four years before; his name 
was Shelley. He had endured great trials 

• God followed Mr. Broomhall with his rod, and he never 
found the happiness in the world that he expected. He spent 
several years at sea. At length he broke his thigh at Madras, 
and afterwards was dangerously ill at Calcutta. He was 
alarmed by these events, and was led to speak to several religious 
persons about his soul, but he told no one his history. 
At length he became acquainted with Dr. Marshman, a mis- 
sionary at Serampore, in India. After some time, he wrote 
him a letter, describing the misery he felt, and asking for a 
little private conversation with him. When he called on him, 
after conversing a little while, he said, " You behold an apos- 
tate missionary : I am Benjamin Broomhall, who left his 
brethren nine years ago. Is it possible you can behold me, 
vdthout despising me ?^* 

Dr. Marshman was filled with joy and astonishment at hear- 
ing these words, for he believed Mr. Broomhall to be a true 
penitent. As Mr. Broomhall expressed a desire to return to 
his brethren. Dr. Marshman promised he would intercede for 
him, and persuade them to receive him again. 

It is to be lamented that Mr. Broomhall did not immediately 
return to them. He resolved to make one more voyage to 
sell some goods at a place in India, determining afterwards to 
dispose of his vessel, and to devote himself to the work of the 
Lord. But from this voyage he never returned. Neither he 
nor the vessel were ever heard of again. It is impossible for 
man to know whether his repentance was sincere, as his life 
was not spared long enough to give proof of ita ^ceni^ » 
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among the savages^ and had fled away, after 
three of his brethren had been murdered. He 
had escaped in the Betsy, the ship in which 
Mr. Harris had left Tahiti to visit the Friendly 
Islands. Mr. Shelley had gone in it to Port 
Jackson, and was now on his way to England. 
But at this time, it came in his heart to join 
the brethren at Tahiti. He determined, there* 
fore, not to return to England, but to go imme- 
diately to Port Jackson, marry a pious young 
woman he knew there, and bring her with 
him to Tahiti. The captain of the Porpoise 
agreed to take him to Port Jackson : therefore 
Mr. Shelley removed from the Royal Admiral to 
the Porpoise. 

Before Captain Wilson went away, he was 
requested by the brethren to help them to make 
some rules for their society. It was arranged 
in these rules, that no missionary should leave 
his brethren, for more than one day without 
the consent of the rest ; for the brethren had 
found the bad consequences of each being 
allowed to wander about as he thought fit. 

Captain Wilson was also entreated to take 
away three unruly seamen who were on the 
island. To this request he agreed ; but un- 
happily, though he removed these three, two of 
his own seamen escaped, and could not be 
found before the ship left. 

As you will no doubt wish to know the 
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names of the eight newly arrived missionaries^ 
I have added a list of them : 

John Davies. Samuel Tessier. 

James Elder. William Waters. 

James Hajward, Charles Wilson. 

William Scott. John Youl. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
1802. 



HOW THE MISSIONARIES FORTIFIED THEIR 
HOUSE IN TIME OF WAR. 

1 WISH I could inform you of the chief thii^gs, 
that happened immediately after the arrival of 
the eight missionaries, but the accounts 
that were written by the brethren were lost 
at sea. I know, however, that the chapel 
was soon finished, and I believe that some of 
the brethren began to preach in it to the natives. 

Mr. Shelley returned, as he had hoped, after 
si!2L months^ absence, bringing with him a wife, 
who had lived at Port Jackson, in the family 
of Mr. Hassel, one of the missionaries, who had 
left Tahiti, in consequence of ill-treatment. 

I believe that Mr. and Mrs. Shelley took up 
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their abode in an upper room of the new house, 
where nine brethren ahready dwelt. 

Though war had not yet begun, it seemed 
more likely than ever, that it would break 
out. A great meeting was soon to be held in 
Atehuru, and then it was expected that either 
peace would be made, or war declared. The 
people of Atehuru. had still got possession of 
the god Oro, whom they had stolen, and Po- 
mare was much afraid of them. 

Such was the state of things at the end of 
February, when the brethren agreed, that Mr. 
Nott should go round Tahiti, to preach to all 
the inhabitants the gospel of peace. Mr. Elder, 
who had not been long arrived, was appointed 
to accompany Mr. Nott. Of course, he knew 
very little of the language, and therefore could 
not preach. 

ITiis preaching tour was an arduous under- 
taking. Wherever the brethren saw a few 
dwellings, they stopped, and went from house 
to house, entreating the people to come at an 
appointed time to a particular spot. It was 
often difficult to persuade them to engage to 
come, and, after all, the people often broke 
their promise, and did not come. Sometimes 
Mr. Nott preached three or four times in the 
day, and often he had above a hundred people 
to hear him. Sometimes they encouraged 
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him, by the attention they paid, for they were 
astonished by the new things he told them. 
They often answered the questions he asked 
in his sermon. When he said, " What is the 
true atonement for sin ?" a man once repUed, 
"Hogs and pearls." Another time when he 
said, that the people had no desire to know 
the true God, one man interrupted him, by re- 
plying, '* Do not say we have no desire. But 
perhaps we shall not understand about God, 
through the badness of our hearts." One chief 
said, that he felt a desire to pray to the true 
God, and asked whether his old gods would 
not kill him if he did. 

Thejoumey round the island was one hundred 
miles. The brethren went only a few miles 
each day, and lodged in the houses of the na- 
tives, who freely received them, for the brethren 
had nothing to give them. The people almost 
all lived by the sea-coast ; but there were some 
narrow valleys, that ran up among the moun-^ 
tains ; and Mr. Nott often went up these beau- 
tiful valleys to preach. 

He took with him on his journey several 
natives, who had the advantage of hearing him 
preach many times, during their five weeks' 
tour. The last day of their journey, Mr. Nott 
was delighted to hear them, giving a clear 
account of the gospel to some strangers, whom 
they met. Just before he reached honLe^ Ina 
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assembled them, and examined them, and 
reminded them what a great advantage they 
had enjoyed, in hearing the truth so often, 
while others had only heard it once, and 
warned them not to neglect such a great sal- 
vation. One boy said in reply, "If the 
Duff had been the first ship, that had come 
to the island, we should have thrown away 
the feather gods long ago." 

During the last part of the journey, Mr. Nott 
passed through the district of Atehuru, just at 
the time when the great meeting took place, 
at which it was expected, either war would be 
declared or peace established. 

The great marae was in Atehuru. No one 
was in it on the evening, that Mr. Nott passed 
by, but large hogs were lying on the altar, and 
dead men hanging in baskets on the trees. 
On going a little fiuther, Mr. Nott saw a num- 
ber of canoes by the shore : in one of them 
Oro was placed in his ark, and Pomare was 
offermg up the heads of the slaughtered hogs 
on a little altar in the canoe. Mr. Nott faith- 
fully told Pomare, that the true God would not 
accept hogs, as an atonement, and that he was 
angry at men being killed ; that Jesus was the 
only true atonement, and that he would come 
one day to judge the world, and bum the dis- 
obedient with fire. Pomare did not appear to 
like to hear these truths; but those around 
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asked many questions, and at last Pomare said 
that he would attend to this religion. It is, how- 
ever, to be feared that he did not speak sincerely. 
Pomare's men continued the next day to wor- 
ship Oro, and the two brethren remained to 
observe what passed. The god was laid upon 
a stool on the beach, while the king and priests 
sat by and chanted to him. The day after, he 
was carried up and down the beach, and then 
taken to the marae. 

Perhaps you may wonder that Pomare was 
allowed to worship Oro, as the rebellious Ate- 
hurans had him still in their possession. They 
consented, however, for some reason that I 
do not know, to permit him to enjoy this 
privilege. 

Pomare and Otu were extremely anxious 
to have Oro restored to them. After ihe god 
was placed in the marae, they went there 
accompanied by many of their people, and sat 
down. The chief people of Atehuru sat down 
opposite to them. There were orators present, 
who spoke for each party. 

Pomare and Otu desired that Oro should 
be given up : Pomare, who was much afraid 
of war, was inclined to permit the Atehurans 
to keep the god a little longer ; but Otu (not 
regarding his father^s wishes) insisted on Oro 
being delivered up directly. As the Atehurans 
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still refused to consent, Otu rose up in anger, 
and his people seized hold of Oro, and ran 
v^ith him towards the sea, and placed him in 
one of the canoes. The Atehurans pursued 
them to the shore; and would have attacked 
them, had not the king's men in the canoes 
pointed their muskets at them, and thus 
obliged them to flee away. 

This was the beginning of war. It was 
brought on by the faithlessness of Otu — for it 
was faithless to steal the god, when permitted, 
as a favour, to worship him. 

The god was taken by sea, to that part of 
the islaQd called Taiarabu. There the king 
committed one of those bloody deeds, to 
which he was so much accustomed. Fearing, 
lest Oro should be angry, at the treatment he 
had received, the king desired, that one of his 
own servants should be slain on the beach of 
Taiarabu, as a sacrifice. 

Mr. Nott, aiid Mr. Elder, who had wit- 
nessed the stealing of Oro from the marae, re- 
turned to their brethren on April 5th, with 
the alarming news that war was begun. 

It was necessary for them to prepare to 
defend themselves against the Atehurans ; for, 
as they were known to be the friends of the 
king, lie rebels would, of course, be inclined 
to injure them. Their situation would now 
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have been very terrible, if God, in his provi- 
dence, had not caused a great number of 
English sailors, to be at that time in Tahiti. 

Six of these English sailors, with Captain 
Bishop, had been left at Tahiti by their ship, 
for the purpose of buying hogs, and salting 
their flesh; while seventeen more had just 
been wrecked on the island, and had saved 
from their ship the cannons, and many of 
the stores. In general the missionaries dis- 
liked having sailors on the island, on account 
of their wicked examples ; but on this occa- 
sion they rejoiced, and thought that God had 
sent them for their defence. 

The brethren placed four cannons around 
their dwellings, and posted guards to watch to 
see whether the enemy was approaching. The 
sailors assisted them, and prepared to shoot, 
whenever the enemy should come. The bre- 
thren thought it would be right that even 
they themselves should fire, in case they were 
attacked. They now passed their nights, and 
days in constant alarm, except as far they 
were enabled to place their trust in God. They 
heard accounts of the manner in which the 
people of Atehuru were marching over the 
country, and burning houses wherever they 
came. At last the Atehurans came near Ma- 
tavai. They stopped, and knowing how well 
the brethren were defended, offered to m.akfi 
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peace with them. To this proposal, the bre- 
thren gladly consented. The Atehurans then 
departed to Taiarabu, and attacked the king^s 
army in the night, conquered them, and got 
possession of Oro. 

Pomare, and Otu, and the army, fled in their 
canoes to the missionaries. They arrived with 
sorrowful looks, but they were cheered, when 
they perceived the plans the brethren were ar- 
ranging for their defence. All the brethren had 
gone into the new house, and had endeavoured 
to make it strong. They had cut down groves of 
cocoa-nut trees, and bread-fruit trees that they 
had planted near it, lest the enemies should 
climb the trees and shoot upon them ; and with 
these trees they had made a fence all round 
the lower windows of the house. They had 
placed cannons in some of the upper windows, 
and stuffed others with bedding. They also 
had had the grief of pulling down the chapel, 
(lately built with so much pains,) lest the 
enemies should set it on fire, and lest the 
fire should spread to the house. They had 
also stuck some boards full of large nails, and 
had hid them under the paths, that led to their 
dwelling. Thus fortified, they spent many days 
crowded in their house, almost in darkness, and 
expecting every moment, to hear the shouts of 

6 savage Atehurans. 
bmare now committed an action that will 
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make your ears tingle when you hear it ; yet it 
was one common in that wicked country. 
Pomare knew that the wives and children of the 
Atehurans, were left almost alone in their 
dwellings while the men were destroying the 
other parts of the island. Therefore he went 
with his army secretly at night, and fell upon 
the weak women and innocent babes, and a 
few men who were with them, and slaughtered 
two hundred of them ; and having committed 
this bloody deed, he returned to Matavai. 
When the Atehurans heard that Pomare had 
destroyed their families, they were fiercer than 
ever, and swore that they would destroy him 
and all his family. 

At this time of terror, another ship arrived : 
it was called the Nautilus. 

Pomare was delighted at this circumstance^ 
and entreated thecaptainto lend himalarge boat, 
fiill of sailors, to go and attack the Atehurans. 
The captain consented, and a boat full of sailors, 
armed with muskets, accompanied Pomare's fleet 
of canoes along the shores, till it reached the 
coast of Atehuru. But now you will be astO" 
nished to hear of Pomare's folly. Instead of at- 
tacking the enemy, he merely desired to ofier up 
some sacrifices to Oro. The Atehurans would 
not allow him to enter the great marae, therefore 
he contented himself with presenting his sacri- 
fices on the beach. In vain the Eu^Usk 
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sailors advised him now to attack the 
enemy ; he was afraid, and returned to Mata- 
vai, satisfied with having performed a foolish 
ceremony. 

The captain and sailors were much 
annoyed by Pomare's folly, and determined 
to go themselves with Pomare to attack 
the enemy. The missionaries consented to 
this plan, though they refused to go them- 
selves to war. They sent, however, Mr. Elder, 
who was a surgeon, with the king's army. 
Otu remained at Matavai, but Pomare and Idia 
set out with their army and twenty Englishmen 
in the fleet of canoes. 

July 3rd was the day of battle. It was 
eleven o'clock in the morning when the king's 
army landed at Atehuru. They found the 
shores deserted, and heard that the enemy had 
climbed some very high places in the moun- 
tains, about four miles from the sea-coast. 
Pomare did not dare to attack them in their 
strongholds, for he thought that he should not 
conquer, because the Atehurans had Oro in 
their possession; besides this, he was a very 
cowardly man, and was alarmed at the sight of 
the immense stones that the Atehurans rolled 
down from the rocks, and at the showers of 
smaller stones that they hurled from their slings. 

There was one young man in Pomare's army, 
remarkably brave : he had lived much with the 
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missionaries, and had given himself the name 
of " To-morrow Morning." He ventured very 
near the enemy, and sometimes fired upon 
them, and often called out to them, daring 
them to fight him. The Atehurans, however, 
refused to quit their strongholds until the even- 
ing. Just as the English were getting into 
their boats to return home, To-morrow Morn- 
ing, and one of his companions came running 
towards the shore, followedby a host of enemies, 
uttering wild shouts, and armed with spears, 
clubs, and muskets. The English sprang from 
their vessels and attacked ihem. The very 
sight of the English alarmed the enemy. The 
Atehurans quickly turned their backs, and 
tried to escape to the mountains, but seven- 
teen were killed upon the spot. Amongst the 
slain was Hua, one of the two chief leaders of 
the rebels. The rest of the Atehurans fled to 
their strongholds. 

The English now consented to pass the night 
at Atehuru, hoping that the enemy would make 
peace in the morning. They were filled with 
horror at beholding the manner in which the 
seventeen dead bodies of the Atehurans were 
treated. Pomare and his men pierced them, 
and beat them, and trampled upon them, and 
scofied at them, with as much rage, as if they 
had been alive. 

The next morning the English ca^t^xxv ^^% 
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much disappointed to find the enemy would not 
submit, but chose to remain in their strongholds. 
A woman was sent with a flag of peace, to tell 
them the names of the slain, and how the dead 
bodies had been treated ; but her message was 
not accepted. The rebellious chief who yet lived 
declared that he would never submit till he, 
like Rua, had been killed. 

The English therefore returned the next day 
to Matavai. 

This was the end of the war, (called the war 
of Rua ;) for though the Atehurans would not 
submit, they had very few fighting men left, 
and were afraid to attack the king^s army. 
Not one of Pomare's men had been killed in 
battle. Pomare was glad to leave ofl" fighting, 
for he much disliked war. At the same time 
he continued very uneasy on account of the 
loss of the god Oro. 

A few weeks afterwards, most of the sailors 
left the island in different ships. The brethren 
felt exceeding gratitude to their heavenly Fa- 
ther, for having sent them such help in time of 
need. Still, when they looked at their gardens 
now trodden down, at the pliace where their 
groves had stood, and at the ruins of their cha- 
pel, they felt that they had endured a heavy 
affliction. But now the storm had blown over, 
and though it had injured their property, it had 
not hurt one hair of their heads. 
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CHAPTER XX, 
1802. 

HOW THE NATIVES BEHAVED WHEN THE 
MISSIONARIES PREACHED. 

As the war appeared to be over for the present, 
the missionaries set about repairing their fences, 
digging and sowing their gardens, and building 
another chapel. 

They took every opportunity of preaching 
the gospel to the natives. On Sundays several 
of the brethren used to go about the neighbour- 
hood, and endeavour to collect people to hear. 
But the difficulties were very great They 
found them either busy in beating cloth, or 
preparing food, or else feasting, or drinking 
ava, or lying down stupified from the effects of 
the ava. Also the people who lived at Matavai 
were more indifferent to the preaching than any 
others, because they had become tired of hear- 
ing often the same things. 

The missionaries, however, continued their 
labours, knowing that God, when he pleased, 
could pour down his Spirit from on high. 

They continually made journeys, two oad 
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two, round the island, and were generally ab- 
sent about a month. Sometimes they even 
crossed the sea, and made a tour round Eimeo. 

They suffered many hardships in these jour- 
neys. Since the war the houses of the inhabi- 
tants were more wretched than before ; for the 
old houses had been burnt, and miserable sheds 
had been built in haste. These were generally 
in a most dirty state, and full of insects ; so 
that the poor brethren passed many restless 
nights after their days of toil. 

They had no umbrellas to defend them from 
the rain, and in the houses there were no fires, 
at which to dry their clothes. They often had 
no shoes to their feet, and they were some- 
times obliged to place leaves on the burning 
sands, to defend them from the heat at each 
step they took. On some occasions they were 
distressed for want of food ; for the people some- 
times refused to receive them into their houses. 
The brethren soon found it necessary to make 
fish-hooks, and combs, and to take them with 
them on their journey, as payment for then* 
food and lodging. They could truly say like 
the apostles, " Even unto this present hour, 
we both hunger and thirst, and are buf- 
fetted, and have no certain dwelling-place, and 
labour, working with our own hands." 

The natives little knew what great sufferings 
the brethren endured for their sakes: they 
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foolishly thought that the missionaries had 
come to live at Tahiti to get their sweet food, 
for they had heard that no such fruit as 
theirs, grew in England. They often behaved 
very ill, while the missionaries were preach- 
ing to them, and cried out " Lies," and 
** Nonsense," during the sermon. At other 
times, they tried to make each other laugh, 
by repeating sentences after the brethren, or 
by speaking the name of Christ in a ridiculous 
manner, or by playing antics, and making faces. 
Many of the natives used to lie down, and 
sleep, as soon as the sermon began, while 
others were so trifling, as to make remarks 
upon the missionaries' clothes, or upon their 
appearance. Thus Satan filled their hearts 
with folly, lest they should believe and be 

save4. 

Sometimes the natives behaved even worse, 
than we have already related : for they were en- 
raged with the missionaries, on account of the 
number of diseases in the island, and de- 
clared they had all been sent by the God 
of England. They said that he must be 
a very cruel God, and that Oro was too 
good to send such diseases. There was one 
disease now common in the island, called the 
broken back. It was a weakness in the back- 
bone, which caused it to bend outwards, or 
inwards. Often the person died \iefo\^ ^^ 
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bone was bent, and it was veiy remarkable 
that when the bone was bent much, the 
person began to recover, though he re- 
mained a cripple all his life. Once the 
natives brought a great many of these poor 
objects, and laid them before the missionaries 
while they were preaching, to show them what 
harm their God had done. Sometimes, when 
the missionaries entreated the natives to come 
and hear them, they said to each other in 
a mocking tone, " Come let us go, that we may 
be cured of all our diseases to-day." They 
often said to the missionaries, "You talk to 
us of salvation, and we are dying. We want no 
other salvation, than to be cured of our diseases, 
and to live here always, and to eat, and talk." 

When the missionaries told them that their 
bodies would be raised after death, they would 
not believe them ; they said it was impossible, 
for that dead bodies turned to dust, and that no 
dead person had yet been raised. In vain the 
brethren assured them, that one had risen from 
the dead ; they laughed the whole history to 
scorn, saying, " Has Pomare believed ? Or 
any of the chiefs ?" 

It was too true that the chiefs were the 
greatest enemies of Christ, and discouraged 
the natives from attending to the gospel. 
Once when a missionary was preaching about 
Christ having atoned for our sins, a man 
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cried out to the rest^ (as if he liked what he 
had heard,) " Do you hear that ?" Immediately 
a chief who was present threw something at 
the man. 

Sometimes persons asked questions seriously 
during the sermons, and acknowledged that 
they were fools, and knew nothing : but these 
hopeful signs were of short continuance. Once 
a man said to the brethren, **You offer no 
sacrifices to your God, but say that Jesus was 
sacrificed. Is it because Jesus was sacrificed, 
that you offer nothing ?" The missionaries 
replied that was the reason. The man seemed 
pleased, and to think the way of salvation very 
easy. But, alas ! though he could understand 
it a little, he could not believe it. The mis- 
sionaries felt the truth of God^s declaration, 
** Darkness hath covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people;" but they were com- 
forted with the promise, " My sheep shall hear 
my voice, and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd." 

It was wonderful to see what trust these 
people placed in their dumb idols. One day 
some natives caught seven large fish, and they 
thought that they had caught so many, because 
there were some red feathers on their canoes. 
They often said the English were very unkind 
not to send them more red feathers, that they 
might please their gods. They could scaxc^Vj V^^ 
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made to understand what the soul was ; they 
fancied their souls lived in the land of dark- 
ness, and that they only came to them some- 
times at night when they dreamed. All these 
foolish notions were taught to the people by 
their priests, and also by others who pretended 
to be inspired by the gods. Even women, who 
were so much despised in Tahiti, sometimes 
professed to have the spirit of the gods in 
them. I will give you an instance of the man- 
ner in which they they tried to impose on the 
people. 

On one occasion the brethren saw a girl 
coming towards them, leading a woman, whose 
head was muffled up. These persons pretend- 
ed to have the spirit of the gods in. them. 
When they saw the brethren they appeared 
confused, fell upon their knees, and mumbled 
some words. Their reason for doing so was, 
that they might appear to put the spirit of the 
gods from them. They then rose, and coming 
towards the missionaries, quietly spoke to them 
by their names. The brethren, seeing their 
hypocrisy, rebuked them sharply, and entreated 
the people standing by, not to be deceived by 
such tricks. The people laughed, and some 
said they knew the whole was a pretence ; but 
others still believed in it, being blinded by Satan. 

Thus these people, who were so unbelieving 
towards God, were willing to be deceived by 
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the most foolish impostors. It is often fomid, 
even in christian countries, that those who will 
not believe the word of God, will place their 
trust in fortune-tellers, dreams, and signs of 
good and ill luct. It is easy to discover the 
cause of this difference, — ^it is the love of sin ; 
God's word forbids all evil, and therefore it is 
despised and rejected. 

Accustomed as the missionaries were to the 
wicked ways of the people, they were fiUed 
with dismay at the deed which I shall now 
relate. 

Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Scott, while travelling 
in Tahiti, came to the house of a chief, who 
had often been desired to find a sacrifice, and 
who had just received a message firom Pomare, 
threatening him with banishment, if he did not 
kill a man immediately. 

The chief was sitting in his house, smTounded 
by his fiiends and attendants, and was secretly 
intending to kill one of them, when the bre- 
thren entered. Knowing how they hated 
such deeds, the chief durst not do it in their 
presence. Soon the brethren lay down to rest. 
The chief then invited his companions to 
accompany him to the sea-shore. The man, 
whom the chief intended to kill, was one of his 
relations, who was come to visit him. This 
man, with several others, consented to go to the 
beach. When arrived there, the cVv\e£ ^xidLVvfe 
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servants killed him with stoDes/ and pnt his 
body in a long basket of cocoa-nut leaves, 
ready to be sent to Pomare. The chief then 
returned to the house, quite as calm and uncon- 
cerned, as if he had only killed a hog. The 
two brethren knew nothing of the dreadftd 
deed, till after they had left the house. Who 
can express the horror they then felt? In 
such a country it might well be said, (as it 
once was said in Israel,) *' Take ye heed every 
one of his neighbour, and trust ye not in any 
brother. Their tongue is, as an arrow shot 
out; it speaketh deceit: one speaketh peace- 
ably to his neighbour with his mouth, but in his 
heart he layeth his wait : shall I not visit tor 
these things ? saith the Lord," Jer. ix. 4, 8, 9. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

1802—1803. 

THE DEATHS OF THREE OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY. 

Have you forgotten Ote-u, the king's grand- 
father? This old man had been introduced 
five years before, to Captain Wilson, when he 
brought the first missionaries in the Duff. 
The missionaries had sometimes tried to lead 
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the old man to think of his soul, and of the true 
God, but they had found him only inclined to 
speak of earthly things. He often interrupt- 
ed them, by saying, " When will another ship 
come ? Have you any ava ?" He was quite 
disfigured by the ava he had drunk : his long 
silver beard, and mild, handsome countenance, 
made him look very venerable, but the redness 
of his eyes, and the white scurf upon his skin, 
showed that he was a drunkard. 

About four months after the war in Atehuru, 
Ote-u died of old age. The people thought that 
he was a favourite of the gods, because he had 
lived above eighty years, and had died a 
natural death. He expired in a house, very 
near the brethren. Owo, his daughter, asked 
them to make him a coffin. The body was 
embalmed, and placed in the coffin in a shed 
at Pare, opposite the king's house. 

The next year, Otu's younger brother, Te- 
are, appeared to be in a decline. He believed 
that his god was angry with him, and therefore 
sent a human sacrifice to his temple to quiet 
his wrath. But he continued to grow worse, 
and was tenderly nursed by his mother Idia. 

As Te-are was living at Pare, Mr. Elder 
went to see him sometimes, and gave him wine 
and medicines. He paid him a visit the day 
before he died* He found him burning with 
fever, and the servants refireshing hiav \s^ 
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throwing cold water over him ; yet his body felt 
quite cold to the touch. Soon afterwards the 
prince grew faint, and as he thought he was 
dying, he took leare of his mother Idia, 
while the attendants stood by bathed in tears. 
Pomare was sent for immediately. He did not 
appear at all a£9icted at the state of his son, 
because he considered that as all men must die, 
it was useless to grieve about death. However, 
he offered up to his gods, in the room where 
Te-are was lying, two hogs, a plantain-tree, and 
some red feathers, hoping by this means to 
make his son better. Mr. Elder spoke to the 
poor youth of the Saviour of the soul, but Idia 
seemed to dislike his doing so, as she thought 
that all the prayers to the idols would be vain, 
if Christ's name were mentioned. Though Te- 
are knew he was dying, he appeared quite 
unconcerned about eternity. The next day 
Mr. Elder took some wine to the young prince. 
Te-are received the wine eagerly, though only 
able to swallow a table-spoonful. He said that 
his throat was decayed, and that therefore he 
could not swallow. Soon afterwards he ceased 
to breathe. Tlius died Teare, at the age of 
eighteen, in June 1803. 

The missionaries were grieved to see the 
natives one after another dropping into the 
grave, without having believed in the Saviour 
who had been preached to them. 
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Te-axe's body was embalmed, and placed in 
a shed near his grandfather^s corpse. It was 
the custom at the death of princes to forbid 
fires to be lighted in the district, in which the 
event happened. All the people of Pai'e were 
obliged, during the week after Te-are's death, 
to go to some distance to cook their food. 

Pomare, who had seen his son expire with 
so much indifference, knew not how nearly his 
own days were numbered. 

He had had a severe attack in the autumn 
before his son's death, and had been visited by 
Mr. Elder and Mr. Eyre, who had told 
him that the true God was angry with hinj 
for killing men for sacrifice. He had heard 
this without feeling, but when they had 
assured him, that they would pray for his 
recovery, when they prayed together at home, 
his heart had appeared touched by their 
kindness. Pomare soon recovered from this 
illness. 

A month after Te-are's death, an event oc- 
curred, which filled Pomare with delight. 
Before this happy event occurred, the rebellious 
Atehurans formed a plot to murder Pomare and 
Idia. For this purpose they killed a man, as 
a sacrifice, and sent for Pomare to come to 
Atehuru, to offer it to the gods. They hoped 
that he would come, accompanied by only a few 
servants, and they intended to lie in wait^ ^axA 
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murder both him and Idia. Otu heard of this 
plot, and informed his father of it, who accord- 
ingly went to Atehuru by water, guarded by 
a large fleet of canoes. When he arrived 
there, he found the Atehiu-ans more ready than 
before to submit to his authority, and they even 
delivered up the god Oro, that log of wood, 
that had caused so much blood to flow. 

Thus peace was established in the island, on 
August 1st, 1803. But Pomare did not live to 
enjoy the submission of the people, or the pos- 
session of his god, for, only one month after- 
wards, he was cut off" with a stroke from the 
Almighty. This was the manner of his death. 

A ship, called the Dart, was at anchor near 
Tahiti. One morning, Pomare set out in a 
canoe with two men, to go to the ship. He 
held a paddle in his hand, and had almost 
reached the vessel, when he suddenly felt a 
pain in his back ; he cried out, and put his 
hand to the place, where he felt the pain, drop- 
ped the paddle from the other hand, and fell 
on his face, while his outstretched arms fell 
over the sides of the canoe* His two attend- 
ants immediately rowed his body to the shore 
of Pare. As soon as the brethren heard of the 
event, they hastened to the spot ; Mr. Elder 
felt his pulse, and thought it still faintly beat. 
He did not, however, dare to bleed Pomare, as 
the natives would have accused him of intend- 
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ing to do harm to their chief. The dead body 
was soon afterwards embalmed, and placed 
near the corpses of Pomare's father, and 
youngest son. They were all within sight of 
the king^s house ; so that Otu, as he sat within 
his palace, could behold the bodies of his bro- 
ther, father, and grandfather. 

The natives did not appear either shocked, 
or grieved by Pomare's sudden death : for their 
hearts were so much hardened by continual cruel- 
ties, that they seldom felt pity, or grief for others. 

Otu, who was now at Atehuru, did not come 
to see his father's dead body, but desired that 
it might be sent to him. Idia, however, asked 
two of the brethren to entreat the king to allow 
it to remain at Pare. They went accordingly 
to the king, and obtained their request, but 
found Otu quite unconcerned about his father's 
death ; yet he was so much terrified at night, by 
fears lest his father's spirit should appear to 
him, that he caused one of his servants to 
sleep near him. 

It is usual to speak of the character of per- 
sons, especially of kings, after their death. 

What shall we now say of Pomare? So 
many of his deeds have been related, that every 
reader must know that, like other heathen, he 
was cruel, selfish, deceitfiil, and covetous. He 
was, however, less brave than many other men, 
and at the same time more active iiil9.bowx^% 
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and he was more zealous in serving his gods 
than any other person in Tahiti. He had 
planted many trees, and built many houses and 
canoes, and had thus been very useful to his 
countrymen. He had been so much afraid of 
his gods, that he had not only built maraes, but 
had shed torrents of human blood to gain their 
favour. By these cruel deeds he had provoked 
his people : therefore he was neither beloved 
in life, nor lamented in death. Above all, 
he had lived and died an enemy to the true 
God. He had been delighted by the arrival 
of the missionaries, on account of the things 
they possessed, and the things they could 
do; but he had appeared to like them less, 
since they had been able to explain to him 
more fully, the message they brought ; and 
though he had always continued to behave in 
9 friendly manner in their presence^ behind 
their backs he had ridiculed them. As he had 
received so much kindness from them, this 
conduct was very ungrateful, as well as deceit- 
ful. It grieved the missionaries to think, that 
the things that belonged to his peace, were 
now for ever hid from his eyes. 

Otu had now more power than during his 
father's lifetime. The missionaries were afraid 
lest the people should rise up against him, for 
he was more oppressive, and was more hated, 
than his father had been. However, through 
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the mercy of God, the people made no resist- 
ance to Otu. 

From this time, Otu took the name of his 
father, and styled himself his Majesty Pomare. 
The meaning of the word Pomare, is nighU 
cough. The name was chosen by Pomare in a 
curious manner. Once when making a jour- 
ney, he slept on a bleak part of the mountains, 
and caught cold. His attendants, observing 
his cough next day, called that night the 
Pomare. The chief hked the sound of the word 
so much, that he chose it for his name. 

Henceforth we shall speak of Otu by the 
name of Pomare. 
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1803, 1804, 1805, 1806. 

THE FIRST TAHITIAN WHO LEARNED TO WRITE. 

Though Pomare II. was much less pleasing 
than his father, yet he was not so much set 
against the message the missionaries brought. 
For some time past, he had been a great 
deal with the brethren, and had occasionally 
listened to their sermons. One Sunday he sent 
to desire Idia to attend the pieaclim^ wsX. ^i 
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doors ; but when she came, she stood far enough 
off not to hear, for she was a great enemy to 
the gospel. Although Pomare spent the 
greater part of his time in eating, drinking, 
and romping with his attendants, yet, ever 
since the war, he had taken pains to learn to 
read and write. When absent from the mis- 
sionaries, he had carried writing copies about 
with him, and practised by himself, and 
now he was able to write notes tolerably 
well. He remained, indeed, as wicked as 
before, but he grew more and more anxious to 
conceal his wickedness from the brethren. 

The year after his father's death, Pomare left 
the brethren, and went to the island of Eimeo, 
taking with him his god Oro. The Atehurans 
were much grieved to lose the idol from their 
country, but they did not show their sorrow 
openly. The fame of Oro had become greater 
than ever, since the late Pomare's death, for it 
was declared that Oro had killed the chief by 
his power, to punish him for having once placed 
a sacred cloth of Oro upon his son Otu. 

The present King Pomare's power was 
also considered exceedingly great. It was said, 
that he could kill men by his prayers, and the 
following story was related as a proof of it. 

Once while he was worshipping, a . man 
disturbed him by beating a drum. He sent to 
desire him to leave off, but the man continued 
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to annoy him. Pomare then said, " Let him 
alone/* and that same night the man expired. 

But the king knew, that though the people 
feared him, there were many who hated him ; 
and he was afraid of another war breaking out. 

He wished to show the people in Tahiti, 
that he desired peace. For this purpose, 
while he was at Eimeo, he sacrificed a man, 
and sent various bits of his body to different 
places in Tahiti. The top of a finger was sent 
to Matavai, and pieces of the hair, and of the 
feet and hands, to other places. 

Still, he knew it was probable, that war would 
soon be declared, and therefore he tried to pre- 
pare himself for it, by collecting all the muskets 
he could find. He induced some of the people 
in Eimeo to exchange their muskets for gifts, 
but he forced away those of others. The people 
of Tahiti heard that he meant, when he retiumed, 
to take their muskets also, and they resolved 
to die sooner than to part from them. Thus 
the king's violent behaviour fanned the spark of 
anger in his subjects' breasts, and made it more 
probable that they would soon rebel. 

When the missionaries heard of these dis- 
putes, they saw that it was too likely they 
might one day behold another war, which was 
the thing they most dreaded, especially on ac- 
count of the women and children in the family. 

We will now give you a short account of tS^a 
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missionary family. There were six children 
that belonged to it. Mrs. Shelley had a baby 
named Charles : and Mrs. Henry had, in addi- 
tion to Sarah and Samuel, a baby named 
Eleanor. Besides these four children of the 
missionaries, there were two they had adopted. 
Mrs. Henry still kept Nancy Connor, and 
Mrs. Eyre undertook the charge of little Joseph 
Hagerstein, the son of Peter the Swede. 
Peter was afflicted with the dropsy, and 
now lived at the other end of Tahiti* His 
wife was a native, and would have brought up 
the child like a heathen, had he remained with 
her. 

Mrs. Henry, although she had children of 
her own, was anxious to bring up Connor's 
youngest child, of three years old, whose mother 
was dead. The child was given to her by 
Connor ; but one of the natives stole and hid it. 
When Mrs. Henry complained to the king, 
he pretended that he would command the man 
to restore it, while he really encouraged him to 
keep it. Thus the poor child lost the christian 
home prepared for it. The missionaries per- 
ceived with deep sorrow that the king continued 
as artful as ever, notwithstanding the continual 
instruction he received. 

In September 2805, the brethren suffered a 
very severe loss. They had enclosed a piece 
of ground about a mile from their dwellings, and 
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planted in it six hundred cocoa-nut trees, 
orange trees, and lemon trees. They had 
watched over these trees for two years, when in 
one night, the precious plantation was almost 
all burnt. They suspected that some envious 
persons had set fire to the long grass that 
grew on the outside of the fence. 

None of the natives took any pains to dis^ 
cover how the trees had been destroyed, or 
appeared to feel sorrow for the loss. The bre- 
thren met together to consider whether they 
should inform the king of the affair, but they 
agreed not to complain, for fear blood might 
be shed on their account. 

The brethren would have found it hard indeed 
to continue to labour for the souls of these un- 
grateful people, had they not remembered Him, 
who, when we were enemies, delivered up his 
Son for our sins. This thought enabled them to 
bear their injuries meekly, and to continue un- 
wearied in their work of love. 

The king remained in Eimeo one year and a 
half. In January 1806 he returned to Tahiti. 

The brethren went to Pare (where the king 
landed) to meet him. The queen, who was with 
him, appeared to be extremely ill. The king 
seemed pleased to see the brethren, and told 
them that he should come in a few days to 
Matarai, and should wish them to build a small 
plastered house for him, close to their own. 
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in which he might write without being dis- 
turbed. He also expressed a wish that some 
presents might be made him. 

A week afterwards, he arrived at Matavai, 
accompanied by the queen and Idia, bringing 
with him in his canoes, the god Oro and three 
human sacrifices. The idol was placed in the 
marae for one night, and the putrid bodies were 
hung on the surrounding trees. 

The next day the idol was again placed in 
the ark in his sacred canoe, and four other gods 
were placed in four other canoes, ready to sail 
to Taiarabu, where more human sacrifices were 
to be slain in honour of the king's airival in 
Tahiti. 

Although the king continued obstinate in 
wickedness, he appeared anxious to be more 
than ever with the brethren. One day he 
requested them to ask his mother whether he 
might enter the new missionary house, as he 
was desirous to go into the upper rooms, 
never having seen any rooms raised above the 
ground floor. It appears that Idia had 
power to set aside the Tahitian law. which 
made all houses that kings entered, belong to 
them. Idia gave the desired permission, and 
the king gratified his curiosity by walking 
through the upper rooms, but he did not go 
into the lower rooms, or into the other houses 
of the missionaries. 
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In March, 1806, the brethren endured a loss, 
not of property, but of one of their o;^*!! selves. 
Mr. Shelley set sail with his wife and child in 
a ship that touched at the island. 

I cannot tell you for what reason he forsook 
his brethren and the work of the Lord in these 
islands. Henceforth he traded in the seas, by 
carrying goods in ships from one land to an- 
other. 

Mr. Shelley's room, which was up stairs, was 
given to Mr. Tessier. The missionaries were 
soon afterwards surprised at receiving the fol- 
lowing note from the king. It was, of course, 
written in the Tahitian language. This is the 
translation of it. 

" Friends, 
" Give me the room above — the room that 
belonged to Mr. Shelley — give to me for a 
writing-place. Let the room below be for 
Tessier, and that above for me. If all agreed 
to by you, make up this my speech ; if agreed 
by you, write that I may know your speech. 

"PoMARE, King." 

The missionaries consulted together about 
what answer, they should send to this note. 
They did not like to let Pomare have the room, 
for several reasons. One was, that Mr. Tessier 
wanted it, and had come into it the daj^ Vi^fet^* 

o SI 
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Another was, that if the king lived there, the 
brethren would be much disturbed: people 
would often be coming to speak to the king 
upon business, would eat messes of food i^ the 
house and around it, and would make the place 
very unneat ; would trample the garden under 
foot, and beg for the fruit growing upon the 
trees, or even take it without leave. The bre- 
thren, therefore, determined to propose help- 
ing to build the king a small house near them, 
as the king had once expressed a wish for such 
a house. Still they were afraid that the king 
had set his heart upon living with them in their 
large house. They sent him a kind note to tell 
him, — that they would have allowed him to have 
the room, had it not been for the noise and litter 
that his people would make. 

In a few days they were pleased at receiving 
the following answer from the king. 

" Friends, 
^ Thus my speech continueth, and this is my 
desire. Do you stand to my wish, and turn not 
away your hearing, but hear you my speech. 
Give you Mr. Nott and Mr. Bicknell for work- 
men to do my room towards the sea, in the 
new house ; for there it will be made, if agreed 
well by you. Friends, give also a saw, a 
plane, chisels, and other small things for the 
work. Agree you well to it ? Is it agreed ? 
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Perhaps not. Write you your speech, that I 
may know. This is all. The speech is ended. 
" May it be well with you, friends. 

** PoMARE, King." 

The brethren readily agreed to help the king, 
to build this little room, and sent the following 
answer. 

" May you live, O king ! 
" The speech you have written we agree to. 
We will give the saw, augers, gimlets, and nails 
to work your work. 

"John Da vies." 

The room was soon finished. The king spent 
many hours in it writing. He never sat down 
to write, but used to lie upon the floor, leaning 
on his chest. He also learned to read English 
a little. But still he continued to work iniquity. 

This spring his queen Tetua had an infant 
Pomare told the missionaries that it had died, 
and pretended to be sorry for its death, though 
he himself had allowed it to be killed. 

The queen, who had been ill for some time, 
now grew much worse. The king sent for a 
man to cure her, who, it was said, had the 
spirit of Mane-mane, dwelling in him. You 
remember that that old priest was considered 
very powerfiil. However, tlie queen was not 
cuied. 
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At nine o'clock in the morning of July 21st, 
1806, Tetua died, aged about twenty -four years. 
Alas ! though she had known the missionaries 
for nine years, she died a stranger to the true 
God. 

The king appeared unhappy at her death, 
and so did several of his servants. Idia and a 
few other women cut themselves with sharks^ 
teeth upon the occasion. The body was put in 
a canoe the same day, and taken to Pare to be 
embalmed, and placed under a shed in a little 
court. All the things the queen had used in 
her lifetime were placed near her — such as 
her cups, combs, dishes, baskets, and toma- 
havC^k; but they were broken, in order to pre- 
vent people taking them away. Her relations 
brought her food every day, and as they laid it 
on the altar, they offered a short prayer to 
tell her, that there were fish and cocoa-nuts for 
her spirit. 

While these events were occurring, the bre- 
thren ceased not to labour, as we have before 
described, in teaching the people, and making 
journeys round the island. As they were cast 
down at seeing no person turn to God, in 
May they appointed a day for fasting and 
prayer. On this day they met together four 
times for prayer, and implored God to pardon 
their sins, and to enable them to bring some of 
the poor heathen to a knowledge of himself. 
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Mr. Davies had taken particular pains to 
teach the children in Tahiti. He had walked 
much about the island on purpose to find them; 
and Mr. Scott and Mr. Wilson had sometimes 
done the same. They had all found great diffi- 
culty in getting the children to come round 
them to be taught. At first, the children were 
shy, and frightened ; and afterwards they were 
idle ; and as they liked play better than learn- 
ing, they often ran, and hid themselves, when 
they saw their teachers coming. The grown- 
up people did the children a great deal of harm 
by their bad advice. They told them to say to 
the missionaries, " You come very often, but 
what property do you give us ? If you do not 
bring us beads, pins, or fishhooks, we will not 
be taught. What is the good of teaching us ? 
It only tires us I You say you pity us ; why 
do you not give us cloth?" 

These poor little children did not know the 
value of their souls. How could they know it, 
when their parents taught them only to care 
for things I 

The grown-up people often sat by the chil- 
dren, while they were being taught, and talked 
to them, or even whispered nonsense into their 
ears, to make them laugh, or contradicted all 
the missionaries said, and told the children it 
was nonsense. 

You will, perhaps, wish to know what kind 
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of iDstruction the missionaries gave to the 
children. They could not teach them to read, 
for the children would not look at their letters : 
80 they only taught them to repeat a short 
catechism by heart. Some of the children 
at last learned this catechism perfectly, and even 
remembered it, after not having been taught for 
several months. This was some encourage- 
ment to the brethren, and induced them to 
make a longer catechism.^ 

They found, however, that they wasted much 
time in going to look for the children, especially 
since the king^s return to Tahiti : for now there 
were feasts continually given in different places, 
and the children were always going to these 
feasts; and some of the boys became servants 
to the king, and followed him about from place 
to place. 

In November, 1806, Mr. Davies opened a 
school in the new house, and invited the boys, 
who lived near, to attend it on three evenings in 
the week. The boys, that helped the brethren 

* It may be doubted, whether the mode of teaching the mis- 
sionaries adopted, was either the most attractive, or the most 
effectual, that might have been pursued. Learning answers bj 
heart is irksome to children, and does not open their under- 
standings. The lesson is usually repeated with as little consh- 
deration of the meaning, as a parrot is capable of. Had the 
missionaries only related the history of our Lord to the chil- 
dren, and asked them questions upon the subject, is it not pro- 
table that a greater interest would have been excited P 
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to cook, were among the scholars. The children 
liked the school so much, that a month after- 
wardsy they asked Mr. Davies to teach them 
oftener. He agreed to instruct them every 
morning. These boys learned to read and to 
write. They were taught first to make letters 
on the sand by the sea-shore. The mission- 
aries prepared some spelling-books for them, 
and some histories from the Bible, and sent 
the books to England to be printed, and in the 
mean while they used in the school little books 
they had written out. This school cheered 
the missionaries* spirits, because the boys seem- 
ed to take a pleasure in learning. 

Another event happened at the end of the year, 
which gave the brethren some relief. They had 
not heard from their firiends for five years — not 
since the Royal Admiral had brought the new 
missionaries. At length a vessel arrived with 
letters and parcels. Their joy, however, was 
mixed with vexation ; for the clothes that had 
been sent to them were so much injured by the 
sea-water, that many of them could not be used 
at all. 

The brethren, knowing Pomare's covetous 
disposition, sent him some of the things they 
had received, and wrote him the following 
note: 
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" POMARE, 

" This is the property that is left for you, ten 
hatchets, ten scissors, ten looking-glasses; six 
razors. They are from all the missionaries. 
The cloth is rotten. 

" John Youl." 

Soon afterwards they received the following 
note from the king. 

" Friends, 
" I am greatly pleased with your present. 

" POMARE." 

As you know, that there was no word for 
" thanks" in Tahitian, Pomare could not have 
expressed his gratitude, even if he had felt 
any. 

By this ship there arrived a letter for Po- 
mare from the Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. It was in English, and was 
read to Pomare by the brethren in Tahitian. 
Pomare was able to answer the letter himself. 
He vrrote a long letter in Tahitian, the brethren 
translated it into English, and then Pomare 
copied the English, and sent both the Tahitian 
letter and the English letter to the Directors.* 

* These letters are now to be seen in the London Missionary 
Society Museum, in Bloomfield Street, Finsbury Square. 
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As the letter was long, I will only mention 
part of it. 

" Friends, 

I wish you every blessing, friends, in your 
residence in your country, with success in 
teaching this bad land, this foolish land^ this 
land which knoweth not the true God, this 
regardless land. 

" Your request I fully consent to, and shall 
consequently banish Oro, and send him to 
Raiatea. 

" Friends, I hope also you will consent to 
my request, which is this ; I wish you to send 
a great number pf men, women, and children 
here. Friends, send also property and cloth for 
us, and we also will adopt English customs. 

" Friends, send also plenty of muskets, and 
powder, for wars are frequent in our country. 
Should I be killed, you will have nothing in 
Tahiti. Do not come here when I am dead ; 
Tahiti is a regardless country. 

** This also I wish, that you would send me 
all the curious things, that you have in Eng- 
land. Also, send me everything necessary for 
writing,— paper, ink, and pens in abundance ; 
let no writing utensil be wanting. 

*^ As for your desire to instruct Tahiti, it is 
what I frilly acquiesce in. It is a common 
thing for people not to understand at &x%l\ Vsv^X. 
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your object is good, and I fiilly consent to it, 
and shall cast off all evil customs. 

" What I say is truth, and no lie ; it is the 
real truth." 

Was this letter sincere ? Can we think it 
was, when Pomare very soon afterwards de- 
sired that a man might be killed at Atehuru as 
a sacrifice, and taken in a canoe to another 
place ? In order to conceal the deed firom the 
missionaries, he desired that the canoe, in pass- 
ing Matavai, might keep far out to sea. Po- 
mare made such fair promises to the Directors 
in England, only that he might coax them to 
send him property. He did not now wish to 
be instructed about God, though he once had 
appeared inclined to attend. As he was almost 
all day in one of the rooms of the brethren, he 
was often spoken to about his soul, and his 
sins, but he always turned the conversation to 
some other subject ; and still seemed to be a 
" child of the devil,** " an enemy of all righte- 
ousness." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, February. 

DARKER DAYS THAN ANY THAT HAD GONE 

BEFORE. 

The event the brethren dreaded at length oc- 
curred. In May 1807, there was another war 
in Tahiti. 

A very trifling circumstance was the princi- 
pal occasion of it. A man in Atehuru made 
the bones of a chief, who had once been slain 
in battle, into fish-hooks. Now this chief was 
a relation of the king^s, and it was considered 
an insult to the king to turn the bones to such 
an use. The king was much inclined for war, 
and he was encouraged to begin it by one of 
those wicked men, who pretended to be in- 
spired by Oro. This prophet, who was called 
Metia, said that Oro was angry, and that he 
wished the king to fight against the men of 
Atehuru. The missionaries saw, with dismay, 
the king and his people, busily employed in 
cleaning their muskets, and in preparing .for 
battle. Soon afterwards, Pomare and his army 
set out for Atehuru. The missioiiaxie^ >d^^ 
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with great anxiety to know which party con- 
quered ; for if the Atehurans had prevailed, the 
consequences would have been very dreadful to 
the friends of the king. 

In a few days they received a note from 
Pomare. It informed them, that the Atehurans 
had been obliged to flee to their strongholds in 
the mountains, and that many had been slain. 
The brethren trembled to think how cruelly 
Pomare would treat the conquered people, 
when he could seize them, and especially their 
wives and children. Two of them determined 
to go to Pomare, to entreat him to spare them. 
Accordingly Mr. Elder and Mr. Wilson set out. 
When they reached Atehuru, what a scene 
they beheld ! All the houses burnt, the trees 
destroyed, the people fled! Pomare himself 
was standing near the sea-shore, employed in 
the horrible work of seeing the dead bodies of 
the slain, placed in canoes to be taken to the 
marae in Taiarabu, to be offered in sacrifice to 
Oro. About seventy had already been sent, 
while thirty dead bodies remained. The two 
brethren were shocked with the sight of these 
carcases, which had been cut and trampled upon 
by the conquerors. They went up to Pomare, 
and besought him, not to kill any more of the 
women or children, and not to pursue the men, 
who had fled to the mountains. Pomare pror 
mised to grant their request, but he was un- 
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willing to talk to them, appearing to know that 
he was acting wickedly. 

No doubt God was very angry with Pomare 
for continuing in sin, after he had been so much 
instructed. The time was almost come when 
he was to eat the fruit of his doings. 

Before we begin the history of the great 
events, that soon occurred in Tahiti, we must 
speak of some things thatbefel the missionaries. 

This yeai' one of them was called to rest 
from his labours, and was gathered into the gar- 
ner. This was Mr, Jefferson. About three years 
before, he had eaten the head of a fish, of a 
poisonous kind, and had been very ill the next 
day. He had never been quite well since that 
time. He was very ill for some weeks before 
his death, and earnestly desired to depart, and 
be with Christ. He did not feel as joyfiil, as 
some saints have done, but he had peace, and 
felt persuaded, that Christ would receive him. 
Some of his last words were, " Comfortable, 
comfortable f Sweet, sweet ! Glory, glory be 
to him !" Thus he died, on the night of Sep- ' 
tember 25th, 1807. 

He was buried near Mr. Lewis, and a stone 
was placed at the head of his grave. How 
different had been the lives, and the deaths of 
these two missionaries ! One had been unfaith- 
ful, and had been judged by the Lord in an 
awful manner; the other had been fei\5aSaN. 
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for ten long years, and had died in peace 
amidst his brethren. It is true he had never 
had the delight of seeing one of the poor hea- 
then turn to the Lord. Yet had he spent his 
strength in vain ? No, his reward was with 
his God. Isa. xlix. 4. His works now followed 
him into the presence of God, to bear witness 
of the love and faith that the Spirit had 
breathed into his heart " Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord. Yea,- saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.*' Rev. xiv. 
13. 

The brethren much lamented the loss of Mr. 
Jefferson. They soon sustained several other 
losses, though not by death ; for in the course 
of this year and the next, Mr. Youl, Mr, Bick- 
neD, and Mr. Elder, all went to Port Jackson, 
intending to return with pious women, as their 
wives, Mr. Youl, however, never did return. 
Mr. Waters also went away, though for what 
reason I do not know. When these four bre- 
thren were departed, there would have been 
only eight remaining^ had not a new missionary 
arrived a little while before. His name was 
Warner, and as he understood medicine and 
surgery, he was appointed to be doctor, instead 
of Mr. Elder. Having mentioned these cir- 
cumstances, I will now relate the most impor- 
tant event, which had happened since the be- 
ginning of the mission. 
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On October 3rd, 1808, the brethren received 
the following note firom the king. 

" Friends, 

** Be on your guard, for it is likely we shall 
be involved in war. The people of Matavai are 
continually talking of war, and forming them- 
selves into a party against us. Therefore be 
not deceived by any means, but be watchful. 
I request that you will not make this known to 
any man, but keep it to yourselves. Write to 
me, that I may know your mind. 

" Life and health to you. 

** POMARE." 

The brethren were much alarmed at the 
thought of war, but especially a war with the 
people of Matavai, where they themselves re- 
sided. They wrote to entreat the king to make 
peace with his subjects, if possible. But they 
soon found that there was no hope of peace, 
and they thought it necessary to keep watch 
around their dwellings at night. 

At this time a ship, called the Perseverance, 
appeared. Great was the brethren's joy at the 
sight. It appeared to have been sent by God, 
as a place of refiige. However, they did not 
intend to leave the island, if they could remain 
in it, with any prospect of safety. 

The ship came from Port J^.ck.%w^ ^sA 
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brought Mr. Elder and his newly-maxried wife 
to reside at Tahiti. In what a time of danger 
did Mrs. Elder arrive ! She had only been 
on shore a few days, when the following cir- 
cumstance took place. 

It was Sunday, and the king was drinking on 
board the ship, when he was informed that the 
people of Matavai had armed themselves with 
their spears, clubs, and muskets. He was very 
angry at this news, and came to the shore, in- 
tending to lead his men to attack the enemy 
immediately ; but his uncle reminded him, that 
it was necessary first to offer prayers to the 
gods. While the king was worshipping, the 
people of Matavai fled to ther camp, and more 
people joined their party. No battle was fought 
that day, but the missionaries spent a sabbath 
full of alarm. 

The next day the rebels were to be seen in 
great numbers in their camps, ready to fight. 
Pomare sent to offer to make peace, but they 
refused to make it. Pomare was now much 
alarmed, and advised those missionaries, who 
were married, to go with their wives and chil- 
dren to the ship, that they might pass the 
next night in safety, and afterwards leave the 
island for some other land, if necessary. Po- 
mare had even some thoughts of going away 
himself in this ship. A circumstance had oc- 
curred that had filled him with fears. The 
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prophet Mitia, who had been on his side, now 
iled to the enemy's camp, and Pomare thought, 
that it must have been the spirit of Oro in the 
prophet, that had induced him to turn against 
him. 

The married missionaries took Pomare's ad- 
vice, and removed to the ship with their families 
for the night, while those that were unmarried 
kept watch around their dwellings, expecting 
every moment an attack to be made upon them. 
No attack, however, was made. The day fol- 
lowing, the brethren met together to consider 
whether it would not be best for them to leave 
the island immediately. As they required a 
little time to make up their minds, they wrot^ 
a note to the captain of the sbip^ requesting 
him not to set sail that day, (as he had in- 
tended,) but to wait two days more near Tahiti. 
They then consulted together, and agreed that 
it was dangerous to stay longer in the island, 
as it was probable that the rebels would con- 
quer Pomare, and afterwards slay all his friends 
and bum their houses. Besides, they were 
much discouraged at not having converted one 
heathen, after eleven years' toiL They deter- 
mined therefore to depart, and began to remove 
their things to the ship. 

On the morrow, Mr. Nott and Mr. Hajrward 
made a last effort to restore peace to the island. 
They went together to the camp oi VJci^ x^o^'e*^ 
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to entreat the chiefs to see and speak to Po- 
mare : but they could not induce them to con- 
sent, on account of the king's deceitful beha- 
viour in the last war. The chiefs seemed very 
sorry when they heard that the brethren were 
going away, and they entreated them to stay. 

When Mr. Nott and Mr. Hayward returned 
to Pomare, they found that he chose to remain 
at Tahiti, thinking that if he were to leave it, 
he should lose his kingdom entirely. The 
brethren then told him that some of them, who 
were unmarried, would stay with him. He 
appeared much pleased at hearing this. 

Accordingly Mr. Nott, Mr. Scott, Mr. Hay- 
ward, and Mr. Wilson, remained with the king, 
while all the rest immediately removed to the 
vessel. 

Here is a list of the persons who left Tahiti. 



Mr. and Mrs. Eyre. 


Sarah Henry , 


aged 11 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry. 


Samuel Henry 


. 8 


Mr. and Mrs. Elder. 


Eleanor Henry 


. . 5 


Mr. Davies. 


Nancy Connor 


. IS 


Mr. Tessier. 


Joseph Hagerstein 


. . 9 


Mr. Warner. 







Several native servants, and most of the 
English sailors and foreigners on the island, 
accompanied the six missionaries on their 
voyage. 

Tliej set sail on November 10th, 1808, at 
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noon, and arrived the following morning at 
Huahine, an island about fifty miles distant, 
where they desired to be left. It was full 
of savages like TahitL None of these six 
brethren had visited it before, but Mr. Nott 
and Mr. Hayward had preached all round it, the 
year before, and had then found the people 
attentive. The natives were glad to see white 
people coming to settle among them, and 
received them kindly ; but when the brethren 
began to preach to them, many mocked, while 
others heard with indifference, and only a few 
paid any attention. Here the missionaries 
waited five months, before they heard any 
tidings of their brethren. 

Are you not anxious to know what befel the 
brethren who remained in Tahiti ? After the 
ship had left the island, no battle took place for 
several weeks. At last the prophet Mitia pro- 
mised Pomare, that he should conquer, if he 
should fight. Pomare was induced by this pro- 
phecy to attack the rebels, though they were 
fax more numerous than his army. He was 
overcome, and was obliged to flee. The four 
brethren, when they heard what had happened, 
set sail in a canoe for the Island of Eimeo, 
which was only fourteen miles distant Soon 
after they were gone, the enemy came to 
Matavai^ burnt their houses, and destroyed the 
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property left behind, turned all the iron they 
found, into weapons of war, and tore up the 
books for paper for loading their muskets ; and 
made the place where once the garden flourished 
into a desolate wilderness. They did not, how- 
ever, consume the orange groves. 

Pomare only stayed three weeks in Tahiti after 
his defeat, and then joined the four brethren 
in Eimeo, where he remained for many months, 
as he was a&aid to return to Tahiti. 

In April, 1809, Mr. Scott and Mr. Wilson 
sailed to Huahine to see the brethren there, 
and to give them an account of the state of the 
king's affairs. They were received with great 
joy by their brethren, who had felt much 
anxiety about them, and had feared lest they 
were murdered by the rebels. 

About the same time^ the king sent the 
missionaries a letter, of which this was a part. 

" This is my request to you, and my wish, 
that you return to Tahiti; not now, but by- 
and-by, when it is well with Tahiti. Then 
return here ; a messenger will be sent to fetch 
you." 

Notwithstanding the king's request, the bre- 
thren now determined to leave the Islands of 
the South Seas, by the first ship that should 
touch at Huahine ; for they had no hope of 
ever being able to live in safety in Tahiti, 
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and they feared they should do no more good in 
Huahine, (if they continued there,) than they 
had done in Tahiti. 

It was not surprising that they felt dis- 
couraged in their work, which seemed to be of 
no use : yet, perhaps, it would have been better, 
if they had resolved still to plough in hope. 

In July Mr. Hayward arrived at Huahine. 
He informed the brethren that the rebels con- 
tinued to have possession of Tahiti, and that 
the king remained in Eimeo, alone with Mr« 
Nott. This news strengthened the brethren in 
their resolution to leave the islands, as soon as 
a ship should arrive. 

We will now mention some events that hap- 
pened at Tahiti during this year. As soon as 
the rebels made themselves masters of the 
island, they formed the wicked scheme to seize 
any ships that should touch at Tahiti. Mr. 
Nott, who was then at Eimeo, heard of their 
intention, and wrote a note, which he com- 
mitted to the charge of a messenger, whom he 
thought he could trust, and desired him to 
deliver it into the hands of the captains who 
should arrive. 

After many months, a small ship, called the 
Venus, came to Tahiti, and before the messeni- 
ger could find an opportunity of delivering the 
note, the vessel was seized by the rebels. 
Happily, however, none of the sailors^ except 
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the first mate, were murdered, but they were 
kept to offer in sacrifice to Oro. Who can 
conceive the horror that filled the hearts of 
these unfortunate men? God, however, by his 
great power, delivered them from the jaws of 
death. Another ship arrived, named the 
Hibemia. The natives intended to seize it 
also ; but on this occasion the messenger was 
successful in delivering the note. He went 
secretly to the ship in an old broken canoe, 
ran down into the cabin, and awoke the cap- 
tain, who was asleep, and gave him the 
note. By this means the captain was en- 
abled both to save his own crew, and also to 
deliver the crew of the Venus. Of course he 
felt exceedingly thankful to the missionary, 
who had warned him of his danger. 

When he heard that there were several 
missionaries at Huahine, he sailed to that 
island, and was received with great delight ; for 
the brethren had spent nearly a year there, 
without having seen a single ship. He willingly 
consented to take the missionaries to Port Jack- 
son. Mr. Hayward, however, chose to remain 
in Huahine. The rest embarked in October 
1809, and, after a very long and dangerous 
voyage, arrived at Port Jackson in February 
1810. 

Mr. Hayward did not remain alone in 
Huahine, for almost immediately he was joined 
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by Mr. Nott, who had now no inducement to 
stay in Eimeo, as the king had gone over to 
Tahiti to fight against his rebellious subjects. 
Pomare could not, however, succeed in subdu- 
ing them ; yet he would not give up the attempt, 
hoping, that neighbouring kings would come 
to help him. He was now justly punished for 
his cruel robberies and murders, and for his 
obstinate idolatry. It appeared as if God had 
withdrawn his favours, both from him, and his 
people, and as if he had left them to bite, and 
devour one another, until they were consumed. 
But O the depth of the mercy of God I He 
yet remembered Tahiti, and purposed to arise 
and shine upon her. 

Many people in England, began to mock 
when they heard that the missionaries had 
converted none of the heathen, and had been 
obliged to flee. They opened their mouth 
wide, and cried, " Aha, aha:" they said in their 
hearts, "so would we have it" Psalm xxxv. 
21, 25. 

Many of the righteous were cast down, and 
wondered why the Lord had not blessed the 
labours of his servants. But the Lord's ways 
are not as our ways, nor are his thoughts as our 
thoughts. He chose to try the faith, and 
patience of the missionaries, and to permit 
them to plant and water long before he gave 
the increase. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
1810, 1811, 1812. 

BRIGHTER DAYS THAN ANY THAT HAD GONE 

BEFORE. 

The greatest part of the missionaries were now 
at Port Jackson, Soon after their arrival, Mr. 
Bicknell returned from England, accompanied 
by a wife, and four young Englishwomen. 
H^ was much surprised to find his brethren at 
Port Jackson, as he knew nothing of the alarm- 
ing events that had lately happened. He 
waited with his brethren at Port Jackson, to 
see whether the Lord would again open a door 
fi>r the gospel in Tahiti. 

At the end of some months the brethren 
received a letter from Pomare, in which he told 
them that many chiefs had brought men from 
other islands to help him to subdue his rebel- 
lious subjects, and that he was now acknow- 
ledged king, and at the same time he entreated 
them to return. 

Soon afterwards letters arrived from Mr. 
Hayward and Mr. Nott, mentioning that they 
wer6 with the king at Eimeo, and that peace 
still continued. Most of the missionaries now 
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determined to return the first opportunity to the 
poor heathen. 

In July, 1811, a little vessel set sail fi*om 
Port Jackson to fetch pork from the South 
Sea Islands. There was only room in it for a 
few of the missionaries. 

Mr. Bicknell, with his wife and one of the 
young women, lately arrived from England, 
named Sarah Chrystie, embarked in the little 
ship, as well as Mr. Scott, and a wife he had 
lately married. After a fatiguing voyage they 
arrived at Eimeo, on the last day of October. 
They found the king there, as well as his mother 
Idia, Mr. Hay ward, and Mr. Nott. 

Pomare received them with great delight. 
The brethren soon observed that he appeared 
to regard his idols less than he had done in 
time past : partly, perhaps, firom having found 
the prophecies of the prophet Mitia respecting 
his success so false ; partly, perhaps, from his 
afflictions, and the company, at such a season^ 
of Mr. Nott and Mr. Hayward. 

The missionaries had to suffer great incon- 
veniences, as they had no comfortable houses^ 
like those they had built in Tahiti. They 
lived at first with the king in a native house, 
while they erected better dwellings. The 
Englishwomen suffered much from the water 
overflowing the house, and Sarah Chrystie 
never recovered firom the ill effecU oC >3ciasv 
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circumstance. A few months after her arrival, 
she married Mr. Hayward, and soon fell very 
ill from pains in her limbs, and was unable 
to leave the house. 

Before these missionaries had arrived, Pomare 
had written another letter to Mr. Henry, 
entreating him to come. This is part of his 
letter. 

" Where are Mr. and Mrs. Eyre ? Are they 
settled ? I am grieving for them. Where are 
the other missionaries ? Where is their dwell- 
ing place ? I shall not give over my sorrowing 
for them. We do not regard our dwelling 
places here, since the missionaries are not here ; 
tiiey are wanted to make us happy. We are 
now lonesome — Notty, and Mr. Hayward also. 
My good fiiends, agree to my request to you, 
and then I shall be happy : come you here, my 
dear friend, come you here to Tahiti, When 
you come, procure a little wine for us. If you 
come, I shall be happy. Write to me, that I 
may know your sentiments, my dear friend. 
Do not be neglectful, as I am grieving for you, 
my dear friend. Don't you closely look at this 
badly written letter. 

^^ Health and happiness to you, and Mrs. 
Henry ; may you live and prosper — Tare, Tirir 
tahi, and little Jo also.^ 

* These were the names that the natives gave to Mr. 
Henij^B children, Sarah, Samuel, and Eleanor. 
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*' May we all be saved by Jehovah, the true 
God of this world — our Confidence. 

" POMARE." 

Pomare's desire for the return of the mis- 
sionaries was soon gratified : that autumn, Mr. 
Henry, his wife, and children, and Mr. Davies 
and Mr. Wilson, set sail. Mr. Davies and 
Mr. Wilson had lately married two of the 
young women, who had come fi'om England 
with Mr. Bicknell, and of coinrse they took 
their wives with them. After having been 
absent from the king about three years, they 
joined him in Eimeo. 

There were now seven missionaries in that 
island, namely, 



Nott. 


Scott. 


Davies. 


Hayward. 


Wilson, 


Henry. 


Bicknell. 







They were all married, except Mr. Nott; and 
he, soon after his brethren's arriyal, went to 
Port Jackson and brought back, as his wife, one 
of the four young women who had accompanied 
Mrs. Bicknell from England. 

Four of the missionaries, who had left Txdiiti 
at the time of the war, had not returned to their 
work. Mr. Warner had sailed to the East 
Indies; Mr. Eyre was engaged as a school- 
master in New South Wales, and was prevent- 
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ed by circ uuBtances from removing Mr 
Elder, for some reason that is Dot stated, oever 
joined his brethren again and Mr Tessier 
did not yet feel inclined to return to a field 
Uiat had produced do fruit. 

The place where the seven faithful misssion 
aiies settled was called Pa pe to ai and was 
situated near Talu Harbour a safe and conve 
nient place for ships to cast anchor in 




Here they built dwellngs and planted gardens 
they built also a \ery small chapel, in which 
they had service every sabbath in the Tahitian 
language; but very few people attended, as 
most of the chiefs had gone ■with their servants 
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to Tahiti. This chapel only cost them twenty- 
four looking-glasses, which had been bought in 
England for sixteen shillings, and which they 
gave to the natives, as a reward for assisting to 
build the chapel. 

They also opened a school, but could only 
procure twenty scholars, whom they taught 
to write on the sand, and to read in printed 
spelling-books. 

They wished to go to other islands to spread 
the gospel, but they thought it would be well 
first to build a ship, that might be always at 
their command, to take them from island to 
island, In order to build it, they were obliged 
to remain together. Some events also occurred 
which inclined them to continue in Eimeo* 
One of these was the most joyful that could 
have happened, though others were of a moum- 
iul nature. 

Pomare grew more and more attentive to 
the brethren's instructions, and on one occasion 
he gave a proof of his disregard of his idols, 
that caused much surprise. 

It was the custom when the natives caught a 
turtle to bring it to Pomare, because it was a 
sacred animal, that might not be eaten like other 
food. It was thought necessary that the king 
should send it first to the idol's temple to be 
dressed with sacred fire, and give part of it to 
the idol before he ate any himself. 
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In the spring of 1812, a turtle was caught, 
and Pomare's servants were taking it to the 
temple, when the king called them back, and 
desired them to dress it in the oven in his 
kitchen, and to serve it all up for his dinner. 

The servants thought the king was mad, or 
in joke ; but when they heard him repeat the 
order, they were obliged to obey. 

At dinner-time the king^s friends and servants 
stood around in silence, expecting to see the 
king presently fall in convulsions, or drop down 
dead. In vain the king asked them to eat 
with him, and assured them that the gods 
bad no power to hurt them. The servants, as 
they removed the dishes, expressed their sur- 
prise, that he had not yet been punished, while 
they still fully expected, that before the morrow, 
some judgment would be sent. But, as no 
harm did befal him, the king was much con- 
firmed by this event, in his contempt of idols. 

Pomare's conduct on this occasion would 
have been much more surprising, if another of 
the natives had not already tried a still bolder 
experiment. This native was Pahi, the brother 
of the king of Raiatea. Some time before, 
when he was at Tahiti with king Pomare, he 
dreamed that a large fierce cat pounced upon 
him, and tore his face in a shocking manner. 
He awoke in great alarm, but falling asleep 
again^ dreamed the same thing ; and after again 
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awaking, fell asleep, and dreamed it a third 
time. He then said to himself, ^^ This is my 
bad god who has disturbed me, I will destroy 
it" Next day he seized the log of woodj which 
till then he had worshipped, threw it into the 
flames of an oven, and baked some bread-fruit 
with it. The natives were astonished at his 
boldness in burning the god ; but still more at 
his dajring to eat the bread-fruit that had been 
baked with its ashes. Pomare was then very 
aipigiy with Pahi, and yet, as you have seen, 
soon afterwards behaved in a similar manner. 

AboijLtthis time Pomare declared, that for the 
future, he would only have one wife. He deter- 
mined to marry the eldest daughter of the king 
of Raiatea. Accordingly he sent a message to 
that monarch to inform him of his intention, 
promising to send a fleet of canoes with some 
chiefs, to fetch the princess. The king of 
Raiatea h^d another daughter, named Tera, a 
little younger than her sister, and much hand*^ 
somen She asked her father to allow her to 
visit Pomare immediately, and when she had 
obtained permission, she set out, accompanied 
by a great train of chiefs, both men and women. 
When Pomare saw her, he liked her so well 
that he deteimined to make her his wife. It is 
probable that Tera had hoped, before she set 
out, that Pomare would act in this manner. 
Pomare was, however, afraid, lest lYveVixi^ <ii 
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Raiatea should be offended at what he had 
done, and should go to war with him ; there- 
fore he said to Tera, ** You shall not be my 
queen ; your eldest sister shall be my queen ^ 
and you shall be my wife^ 

He .sent the fleet to fetch the eldest sister, as 
he had promised, and when she arriyed, she 
bore the title of Pomare Vahine, (or the female 
Pomare,) and was treated with more honour 
than her sister. But though Pomare appointed 
his wife's sister to the dignity of queen, we 
will not call her queen in this history, because 
in other histories she is not spoken of under 
that name. We shall therefore call Tern 
queenly and Pomare Vahine we shall call, the 
queetCs sister. You will, however, expect to 
hear of Pomare Vahine very often, and to find 
that she is a person of great consequence. 
She was also the queen of the island of 
Huahine, (for her father had given her that 
island,) though, as she did not live there, a 
person, called regent, ruled in her stead. 

At length Tera, the queen, had a little 
daughter. The conduct of Pomare, with 
regard to this infant, was very hopeful. In 
former times, very strange commands were 
given upon the birth of a royal infant. No fires 
were allowed to be lighted for many days, 
except at a great distance fi*om its dwelling. 
No boat was allowed to leave the shore, so that 
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the people were generally much distressed 
for fish; and no persons were permitted to 
approach the child, except sacred persons, 
dressed in sacred clothes. Pomare observed 
none of these customs, but told the missionaries 
that he wished his baby to be brought up 
like an English child, and asked them to give 
him cups, saucers, and spoons, that he might 
have it fed in the English manner. This child 
was called Ai-ma-ta ; of whom you will hear 
much hereafter. 

On the 18th of July 1812, Pomare held a 
conversation with the missionaries which 
greatly delighted them. He came to them and 
said, ** You do not know the thoughts of my 
heart, nor I yours, but God does." This was 
the way he began the conversation. I cannot 
repeat it all, but in the course of it, he said, " I 
wish to be baptized, for it is my fixed purpose 
to cleave to Jehovah, and to you, who are his, 
people. I wish you to pray for me." 

One of the brethren replied, " We have never 
ceased to pray for you, and it would truly rejoice 
us to see you give your heart to God. Then 
we would baptize you." 

Pomare again answered, ** You do not know 
my heart, nor I yours ; but he who made men 
knows their hearts, and whether they speak 
truth or falsehood to each other." 

The brethren then said, " It i^ \ive cv3k&\««\ 
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for missionaries not to baptize heathens imme* 
diately they desire it, but to wait, and instruct 
them in the things of God for some time, and 
to observe their conduct, to see whether they 
have truly forsaken evil ways." 

Pomare replied, ** I am willing to do as you 
think proper, and to be baptized when you see 
fit." 

In the course of this conversation, Pomare 
said, ^^ I should like to buUd a chapel," (for the 
chapel ahready built was very small.) 

The missionaries proposed waiting till all 
the conftision in the islands was over ; but Po* 
mare answered, ^^ Let us not mind it ; let the 
chapel be built at all events." Pomare also 
said, ^^ I have been trying to persuade Tamatoa, 
and Tapoa, (who were kings of other islands,) 
to do as I intend to do, but they say, * You may 
do as you please ; for our parts, we will cleave 
to Oro.' " " But that is the same," observed 
Pomare, ** as cleaving to Satan. If no one else 
would hear you, or turn to your God, yet I 
would, for I desire tobe happy after death, and 
to b^ saved in the day of judgment." 

It is impossible to express what joy the mis- 
sionaries felt, when they heard Pomare speak in 
this manner. They were not, however, quite 
sure whether Pomare was really converted, and 
they waited with anxiety to observe his be- 
haviom. 
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They would have begun to build the chapel 
immediately, but in less than a month after 
this conversation, two chiefs came over from 
Tahiti, and invited Poraare to return, promis- 
ing to endeavour to reconcile all their disputes 
with him ; for the peace that had been already 
made between Pomare and his subjects had 
not been a sound and sincere one. The mis- 
sionaries beheld him depart to Tahiti with 
great regret, as they feared, lest he should 3deld 
to the temptations he would meet with. 

About Uiis time they were encouraged to . 
hope for more conversions, by the happy death 
of one of their young servants. Though, when 
first taken ill, he would not listen to them, he 
seemed at length to be brought to repentance, 
and cried for pardoning mercy through Christ, 
till he could speak no more. 

In the same summer, that this joyful change 
in Pomare appeared, some very mournful events 
also happened. God frequently mixes great 
sorrows and great joys together, that we may 
neither be too much carried away with delight, 
nor too much cast down with grief. 

Mrs. Henry had long been in a suffering 
state. She had undergone many hardships, 
during the fifteen years, she had lived in foreign 
lands. She was a truly pious woman, full of 
love to the souls of the heathen, and died 
deeply lamented, at the age of thitly-Q\^\i\K 
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Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Davies was suddenly 
called away, leaving an infant, who died three 
weeks after its mother. 

Soon, another grave was opened for Mrs. 
Hayward, who had continued to suffer acute 
pains in her limbs, during the last eight months. 
Her death was very peaceful, and her last 
words were, ** My heart and my flesh faileth, 
but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever." 

No one, dwelling in his native country, can 
tell what a missionary feels in the loss of a 
beloved wife; for, as he is separated from all his 
relations, his heart clings the more fondly to 
the partner of his toils. 

In the course of four months, what a breach 
had been made in the missionary family ! Yet 
the brethren felt that God had been very 
gracious to them, in giving them the joy of 
Pomare's conversion in a time of deep sorrow. 
It was not so painful to commit a saint to the 
tomb, as it was delightful to see dead men 
rising from the grave of sin. 

The brethren received from Pomare after his 
departure very different letters from any he had 
ever written before. In one of these letters he 
said, 

" You indeed will be saved, you are become 
the people of God : but I may be banished to 
hell : God may not regard me ; I am a wicked 
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man, and my sins are great, and heaped toge- 
ther." 

In another letter he said, 

" I was taken ill about three o'clock on 
Monday morning last. My affliction is great, 
but if I can only obtain God's favoiur before I 
die, I shall count myself well off. But O ! 
should I die with my sins unpardoned, it will 
be ill indeed with me. 

In a third letter Pomare wrote thus : 

" I continue to pray to God without ceasing. 
Regardless of other things, I am concerned only 
that my soul may be saved by Jesus Christ ! 
It is my earnest desire that I may become one 
of Jehovah's people, and that God may turn 
away his angeic from me, which I deserve for 
my wickedness, my ignorance of him, and my 
heaped-up crimes." 

Some months afterwards Pomare seemed to 
feel a brighter hope of pardon, for he said in 
another letter, 

" I venture with my guilt to Jesus Christ, 
(though I am not equalled in wickedness, nor 
equalled in guilt, not equalled in obstinate 
wickedness and rejection of the truth,) that this 
very wicked man may be saved by Jehovah 
Jesus Christ." 

The missionaries now thought that Pomare 
must be really converted, for he seemed so 
much grieved on account of his sins. He also 
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appeared anxious to do what was right, for in 
the last letter that has been quoted, he said, 
" Thiere are a great many thieves in Tahiti : 
they hare stolen six pieces of cloth, and books, 
and other things. Shall I sin in killing the 
thieves ? Write me fully what you think, my 
dear friends." 

Once Pomare murdered men who had done 
him no harm ; now he was afraid of being 
cruel to those who had robbed him. He also 
observed the sabbath constantly, and endea- 
voured to persuade all his friends to turn to 
God« Though he was a king, many mocked 
him on account of his religion, and told him 
angrily that he was the cause of all the troubles 
in Tahiti, because he had offended Oro, who 
had made him king. 

The missionaries were filled with astonish- 
ment, to think that so very wicked a man as 
Pomare had been, should turn to (rod ; yet 
Christ, they knew, came to save the chief of sin- 
ners. They gave all the glory of the change to 
the great and wonderfrd grace of God, which 
alone could change so great and wonderful a 
sinner. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
1813, 1814. 

THE JOYFUL DISCOVERY. 

The missionaries now found the people in 
Eimeo very ready to attend to their instruc- 
tions, and they heard that the people in Tahiti 
also were inquiring after of the true God. It 
was agreed that two of the brethren should go 

over to Tahiti to see whether the joyful report 
was true. 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Hayward were sent upon 

this message. They landed in Tahiti, and 

slept that night in one of the native houses. 

Early in the morning they rose, and each went 

to look for some retired place among the bushes 

where he might pray. While Mr. Scott was 

alone, he heard a voice; it seemed the voice of 

prayer; he drew nearer to the place whence it 

came, and heard a Tahitian, blessing the true 

God. It was the first time, he had ever heard 

such words from a Tahitian's lips. Tears of 

joy rolled down his cheeks, and he longed to 

clasp the christian man to his heart, but he 

waited in silence till the man left the %\^q\.^«sA 
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then he knelt down, and thanked God fervently 
for having bestowed his Spirit upon the poor 
heathen. Mr. Scott returned to the house, and 
there met his friend Mr. Hayward, whom he in- 
formed of the joyful event They inquired 
amongst the natives for the man, who had left 
off worshipping idols, and were told of one, 
named 0-i-to, who had done so. They sought 
for him, and heard his own account of himself. 
Oito had once been a servant to the missiona- 
ries, when they had lived in Tahiti, but he had 
not then believed ; lately he had been struck 
with some remarks the king had made ; and 
longing for instruction, he had gone to a man 
called Tu-a-hi-ne, who had been servant to the 
missionaries for many years, and he had asked 
him to teach him.^ Tuahine was in the same 
state of mind, as Oito. These two often met to 
pray together and to converse, amongst the lone- 
ly places in the mountain. The change in their 
behaviour was soon observed by their coimtry- 
men. Some ridiculed them ; a few, however, 
joined their little prayer meetings, and agreed 
to give up worshipping idols, and all evil cus- 
toms, and to keep the sabbath day. Such was 
the account that Oito gave of himself to the 
missionaries. 
Mr. Scott immediately wrote a letter to in- 

* A veiy interesting account of Tuahine, and of his death 
In l82Tf 2B to he found in Williain&' M.i«dQi\axy Enterprises, 
p. 159. 
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form the brethren in Eimeo of these happy 
events. When the brethren read the letter, 
they shed tears of grateful joy. They felt now 
that they were rewarded for sixteen years of 
toil, and watching, and alarm ; for God had 
granted the Gentiles repentance unto life. 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Hay ward went round the 
island of Tahiti, preaching the gospel, and then 
invited Oito, and Tuahine, and their praying 
companions, to return with them to Eimeo, to 
receive instruction at school, and at chapel. 
These Christian natives were glad to accept 
the invitation, especially as Tahiti was at this 
time in a state of great confusion and wicked- 
ness. You may imagine how affectionately 
these people were received by the brethren in 
Eimeo. 

The missionaries knew that there were many 
people in Eimeo, desirous of serving the true 
God, and they were anxious to discover who 
they were, that they might instruct, and watch 
over them. I will now relate the plan they 
adopted for this purpose. 

The chapel that Pomare had desired to be 
built was opened for public worship on July 
25th, 1813, just one year after Pomare's order 
had been given. The king himself was not 
there at the opening, as he was still at Tahiti. 
When the evening service was just over, Mr. 
Davies invited all persons, who sincetel^ da- 
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sired to cast away their idols, to come to the 
chapel the next erening, that he might write 
down their names in a book. About forty at* 
tended at the time appointed. The brethren 
prayed and sang, and Mr. Nott gave a short ad« 
dress, and asked all to come forward, who really 
desired to serve the true God alone. Thirty-one 
consented to have their names written down ; 
amongst these were Oito, and Tuahine. The bre- 
thren invited this little company to meet them 
often in the chapel, to be instructed privately. 

One of them, named Mu-i, was soon called to 
his rest. This poor youth had shown great 
love for the word of God and prayer, and had 
crept to the bushes to pray in secret, as long as 
he had strength. When confined to his hut, he 
would say, as the people passed by on their 
way to school, or chapel, " My feet cannot go, 
but my heart goes with you." 

About the same time a person of a very dif- 
ferent character, died. This was Idia. She 
had always been a bitter enemy to Christ, and 
had even prevented others from confessing their 
belief in him. Several persons who had been 
afraid of declaring they were Christians in her 
lifetime, did so, as soon as she was dead. It 
is true, she had been kind to the missionaries, 
but not for their Master's sake. 

I will now mention several circumstances 
that happened in the missionary family this 
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year. Mr. Tessier, one of the former mission- 
aries, came to Tahiti, as soon as he heard of 
the king's conversion. He was a very little 
man, and not clever, but he made himself useful 
by teaching young children, and copying out 
books for them to use in school. These little 
services, if done from love, are as acceptable to 
Christ, as preaching to thousands of people. 

Mr. Henry went to Port Jackson, andretumed 
with a new wife ; so that there were now eight 
missionaries and their five wives in Eimeo, 
besides several little children. 

The missionaiies suffered much from illness, 
especially from swellings in their limbs, and 
from bilious attacks. Sometimes almost all of 
them were ill at the same time, and unable to 
preach. The christian natives lamented their 
teachers' illness, with tears in their eyes, say- 
ing, " Alas ! what will become of us, if you 
die ?" The brethren themselves feared that 
some of their lives would soon be cut short, 
and they wrote letters to England, entreating 
that more missionaries might be sent to their 
help ; yet in all their weakness they had much 
to rejoice in. 

They observed with delight that the people 
they instructed, prayed daily both in their fa- 
milies and secretly amongst the bushes, and con- 
stantly asked a blessing upon their food. For 
these habits, the Christians were much ridiculed 
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by the heathen, and called "Bu-re A-tu-a," or 
praying people. This was an honourable title, 
but it was meant as a reproach. In all countries, 
the people of God are mocked by the ungodly. 
In England, they are often called ^' saints, me- 
thodists, evangelical,^^ and many other names ; 
but such reproaches are an honour indeed; 
for Christ himself was even called " Beelzebub, 
or the devil." Matt. x. 5. 

There were many persons from other islands 
assembled in Eimeo at this time, and some of 
them were anxious to be instructed by the 
missionaries, and came and dwelt near them. 
They had come to Eimeo to assist Pomare in 
his wars ; but God, in his wisdom, had brought 
them there, that they might carry back the 
peaceful tidings of salvation to their own 
countries. During this year, some of them 
returned to Raiatea, and Huahine, whence they 
came. 

Mr. Nott and Mr. Hayward went to visit 
these islands in a ship that touched at Eimeo, 
and found the people ready to assemble to hear 
them of their own accord, and full of contempt 
for their idols, calling them bad and foolish 
gods. At the end of two months, the two bre- 
thren returned with the joyful account to 
Eimeo. Some of the missionares would gladly 
have gone to live in the neighbouring islands, 
but they were obliged to keep together to finish 
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their ship. They were also so frequently ill, 
that they were afraid of separating from each 
other. 

The missionaries were anxious to baptize 
those people in Eimeo who appeared truly 
converted. But as Pomare was the first who 
had asked to be baptized, they thought it pro- 
per to write to him on the subject. They had 
been grieved by hearing bad accounts of his 
conduct, especially of his drinking too much, a 
sin to which he had always been much inclined. 
In their letter to him, they begged him to 
consider his own case, and whether he was in 
a fit state for baptism. 

Pomare wrote to them in answer, that he 
should soon return to Eimeo, and that he 
did not wish any persons to be baptized before 
he came, and recommended the brethren to 
wait to see whether the people were sincere in 
their religion. 

The brethren, however, were not so fearfid of 
any of the people having deceived themselves, 
as they were of Pomare himself. 

It was selfish of Pomare to wish to make the 
people wait to be baptized, till he should return; 
but he seemed to have a proud desire to be the 
first to be baptized, and perhaps it was not 
right in the brethren to grant his desire. 

After an absence of two years, the king 
returned to Eimeo ; but when he came^thou^ 
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he expressed a strong desire to be baptized, 
the brethren felt too much dissatisfied with him, 
to comply with his request ; yet they did not 
baptize any of his people. He still continued 
firmly resolved to be a Christian in name, but, 
alas ! he did not appear to possess a renewed 
heart. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
1815. 

HOW THE IDOLS WERE PUBLICLY INSULTED. 

• 

The brethren had long feared that death would 
soon take away one of their number. At the 
beginning of this year, the thing they feared 
came upon them. Mr. Scott, who had often been 
ill for a few days, fell ill again, and died. No 
one was alarmed on his account, till the day 
before his death. 

He spoke very little to his friends during 
his last hours, but seemed peaceful, and was 
heard to repeat the following verse— 

^ Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wand'ring from the fold of God, 
And to save mj soul from danger, 
Interposed his piecious blood. ** 
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He also repeated the hymn beginning 

*« Guide me, O thou great Jehovah !" 

In one respect he was more happy than Mr. 
Jefferson had been, for he had lived to see many 
of the heathen turn unto the true God. He 
had been a very diligent labourer, and was 
much lamented by his brethren. He left be- 
hind him a wife, and two little children. 

The people in Eimeo grew more, and more 
anxious for instruction. There were now 
above three hundred names written down, and 
three hundred scholars (chiefly grown-up peo- 
ple) who attended the schools every day. 

At this time a very stiiking conversion took 
place, which shook exceedingly the power of 
Satan, among the heathen. 

One evening Mr. Nott, after preaching at the 
tents of one of the great chiefs, who had visited 
Eimeo, was returning home by the sea-shore, 
when a priest, called Pa-ti-i, followed him. 
He had listened to Mr. Nott's sermon, and now 
seemed anxious to converse with him. Mr. 
Nott was astonished to hear him say, " To- 
morrow evening, I shall bum the idols under 
my care." 

Mr. Nott replied, " I fear you are jesting with 
me ; you know we wish you to bum them, but 
do you really intend to do so ? I can scarcely 
believe what you say." 
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" Don't be unbelieving,*' replied Patii, ** wait 
till to-morrow, and you shall see.*' The rest 
of the way Mr. Nott and Patii conversed only 
about Jesus Christ and his salvation. 

When Mr. Nott told his brethren what Patii 
had said, they wondered whether he would 
keep his word, and feared, that if he did, the 
people would be much enraged by his burning 
their honoured idols. 

The next morning Patii and his friends were 
collecting wood near the sea-shore ; in the 
afternoon they were splitting it, and making a 
great pile near the idols' temple. 

A great number of the heathen, as well as 
the missionaries and their friends, assembled at 
the place in the evening. Just before the set- 
ting of the sun, Patii appeared and ordered his 
servants to set fire to the pile of wood. He 
then went to the idols' house, and brought the 
gods out, one at a time, as he had often done 
before. But he did not now praise them, as in 
former times, but after spreading them in a 
row upon the ground, he tore off the cloths 
which covered them, stripped them of their 
ornaments, and then threw them one by one 
into the flames ; and as he threw each, he pro- 
nounced its name, and repeated its foolish 
history, calling upon the people to observe 
what a helpless log it was. Never had the sun 
set upon a more joyous sight, than upon those 
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expiring flames, which had consumed the chief 
idols of Eimeo. 

The heathen returned home, astonished at 
what they had seen. Some expected that the 
gods would soon show their anger, while others 
doubted more than ever whether the gods had any 
power at all, and began to bum their idols and 
to destroy their temples. Patii himself from this 
time diligently listened to the missionaries, and 
walked worthy of the blessed gospel of Christ. 

The queen's sister, about the same time, 
publicly showed her contempt for idols. She 
had arrived the year before at Eimeo, accom- 
panied by a great train of servants. Amongst 
tbem was a man called Farefau, who became 
a Christian, had his name written down, and 
attended the school. 

This spring the chiefs of Eimeo sent, accord- 
ing to the custom, a large present of pigs, and 
fruit, as a feast for the princess. Before the 
feast was given, the princess (who was herself 
inclined to be a Christian) consulted the king 
and her other friends on the subject. She 
wished to prevent the ears of a pig, or the 
head of a fish, being taken to the marae, as an 
offering to the gods; for she desired the food to 
be sanctified by the true God. It was deter- 
mined that some person should offer a prayer 
to this God over the food, before it was eaten. 

R 2 
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It required great courage to oflFer such a 
prayer before the idolaters. Farefau, however, 
undertook to do it, and kept his word. 

The priests, who were waiting near, ready 
to carry the food to the marae, were enraged ; 
but yet they durst not take it there, after it had 
been offered to the Christians' God. 

Soon afterwards the queen's sister went over 
to Tahiti, accompanied by the queen herself. 
Pomare gave them a book to convey to his 
little girl, who was now three years old, and 
who was residing at Tahiti with her nurse. 

When the idolaters in Tahiti heard, that the 
king had sent a book to his little daughter, 
they saw that he intended to bring her up in 
the new religion, and they were more deter- 
mined than ever, not to let Pomare be king. 

The chiefs, as usual, gave a feast to the queen 
and her sister, on their arrival in Tahiti. Some 
of the priests, observing that these ladies de- 
spised their gods, began to speak to them in 
an insulting manner, and to threaten them with 
the anger of the beings they despised, and, at 
the same time, pointed to some bunches of red 
feathers, which were hanging near, and which 
were intended to represent their gods. 

Farefau, hearing these speeches, exclaimed, 
"Are these feathers the mighty things, with 
whose anger you threaten us ? I will soon 
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settle the sffair.*' He instantly seized hold 
of them, and threw them into an oven, which 
was dug near, and thus destroyed them. 

This act was perhaps unwise. The idolaters 
were exceedingly provoked by it, and though 
they durst not revenge themselves on the spot, 
they waited for an opportunity to do so. 

While the queen and her sister were in Ta- 
hiti, Pomare set out upon a journey round 
Eimeo, for the purpose of persuading the hea- 
then, wherever he went, to turn from idols. It 
may smprise you, after what you have heard 
of Pomare, to find that he could take so much 
pains in God's service. The missionaries also 
were perplexed by him : sometimes they hoped 
he was a child of God, and sometimes they 
feared he was a child of the devil. 

During the journey he wrote to the mission- 
aries. In his letter he said, "I am highly 
pleased, that the chief people attend so well 
to the word of God. This was my business 
in this journey, to make known to them the 
word of God ; and, behold, they have listened 
unto it : they have regarded it. Had it been 
otherwise, I should have been much grieved. 
To-morrow is our meeting for prayer : the be- 
ginning of the new month. Should these even 
ask me to write down their names, how ought 
I to act ? Shall I write them ? Write your 
mind to me without delay, and ^^^ xcka ycl- 
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structions how to do. May you be blessed of 
God! 

** PoMARE, King." 

This letter would have given the missionaries 
much comfort, had not some parts of Pomare's 
conduct alarmed them. 

• While the word of God was taking root in 
some hearts, sin raged more violently in those 
of others. The rebellious Tahitians had com- 
mitted dreadful deeds for a long while past. 
They had seized an English vessel, had mur- 
dered some on board, and had attempted to seize 
other vessels ;* they had persecuted the chris- 
tian natives, burnt one of their houses of wor- 
ship, and hunted them as sacrifices for Oro. It 
was considered dangerous to be knoi^'n to be 
a Christian. Some indeed were brave enough 
to worship God openly ; but others, like Nico- 
demus, were afraid to confess Christ, and only 
met together for prayer, at midnight, in the 
thick woods, and lonely valleys. 

Amongst those who suffered for the sake of 
Christ, was a young man, whose affecting his- 
tory I will now relate. 

• At this period Mr. SheUej (who was captain of a small 

vessel) narrowly escaped heing murdered hj some natives of 
Raiatea on hoard. Soon afterwards, he desired to return to 
the Friendly Islands, (where he had first laboured as a mis- 
nonary,) but died, before he could execute hi& ^ux^oae. 
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When he became a Christian, his relations 
laughed at him ; then they made him flattering 
promises, on condition he would again worship 
the gods ; and last of all, they threatened him, 
and cast him out of his father's house. After he 
was become an outcast, his enemies fixed upon 
him for a sacrifice to their idols. They went 
in search of him, and found him sitting beneath 
some trees at the top of a hill near his little 
dwelling. He had retired to that quiet spot 
to meditate upon God, before he ofiered up his 
evening prayer. 

He saw a crowd of servants of the priests 
and chie& approaching — as once in Geth- 
semane, oiur Saviour had beheld Judas and his 
enemies. Suddenly the young man guessed 
the piurpose, for which they were come. When 
they came near, they told him, the king was 
arrived and wished to see him : he calmly re- 
plied, that he did not believe the king was 
come. They then told him, some of his friends 
wished to see him. But he answered, " Why 
do you seek to deceive me ? I know that a 
man is soon to be offered to the idols, and 1 
know that I am to be that man. But Jesus 
Christ is my keeper. You may be permitted 
to kill my body, but I am not afraid to die ! 
My soul you cannot hml: Jesus Christ will 
keep it safely." 

His enemies^ finding that ihey coxSAl tw<^\. 
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persuade him to come dowu with them to the 
sea-shore, where a canoe was waiting, rushed 
upon him, and killed him ; then, putting his 
body into a basket of cocoa-nut leaves, carried 
him in the canoe to the temple. 

Sometime afterwards,the rebels inTahitifixed 
upon a young man, named Aberahama, as a sa- 
crifice. He was chosen because he was a Chris- 
tian. When he saw the priest's servants ap- 
proaching, he fled ; but was pursued by them, 
shot at, and wounded. As soon as he received 
the ball, he fell — and unable any longer to nm, 
he crawled among some bushes, and hid him- 
self. His enemies endeavoured to discover 
the place of his concealment ; they came very 
near him several times ; but could not succeed 
in finding him, and at last went away dis- 
appointed. When they were gone, and night 
was come, Aberahama crept out of his hiding 
place to the house of his fiiends, who dressed 
his wound, and carried him to a place of safety. 
He recovered fi'om his woimd ; but never lost 
the honourable scar, which showed that he 
had endangered his life for the sake of Christ, 
even of that Saviour, who is now seen in hea- 
ven, like a lamb, as it had been slain. 
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CHAPER XXVIT. 
1815. 

THE BATTLE WHICH CHANGED THE STATE OF 

TAHITI. 

The year 1815 was the most remarkable that 
had ever been known in Tahiti. I am now 
going to relate the great events that occurred 
in it. 

You have already heard how much the hea- 
then in Tahiti, hated the christian natives. 
At length some of them determined to destroy 
them entirely. Many of the heathen chiefs, 
who had before been at enmity with each 
other, joined together in this scheme. 

They fixed upon the night of July 7ih, 
when they heard the Christians would be as- 
sembled together (probably for prayer) near 
the sea-shore. 

The Christians came together as was ex- 
pected ; but they were serectly informed of the 
plan their enemies had made, and immedi- 
ately jumped into their canoes, and sailed to 
Eimeo, where they arrived next morning. The 
heathen chiefs assembled at the ig\ae.^ ^'^^\si\]b^< 
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soon after the Christians had escaped, and were 
enraged at not finding them. As these chiefs 
had been enemies formerly, they soon began 
to quarrel among themselves. The greater part 
turned against those, who had first proposed 
the slaughter of the Christians, and destroyed 
many of them. Thus God showed his anger 
against wickedness, by causing the wicked to 
fall into the pit, which he had digged. 

The missionaries in Eimeo had of course 
received with affection the poor Christians, 
who had fled to them for protection. When 
they heard what had happened, they felt 
much alarmed lest the heathen should at 
length rise up in both islands, and destroy 
all the worshippers of Jehovah. They set apart 
the 14th of July as a day of fasting and 
prayer, to beseech the Lord to turn the hearts 
of their enemies. They had often set apart 
days in former times, to pray for the conver- 
sion of the heathen, and then they had prayed 
alone, but now hundreds of native Christians 
joined in their prayers. 

Their God soon showed them that his ear 
was not heavy, that it could not hear, nor his 
arm short, that it could not save. 

Soon afterwards, two chiefs from Tahiti ar- 
rived in Eimeo. They came to invite the 
christian chiefs, who had fled, to return to 
their lands. 
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It was necessaiy the king should return with 
the Christians, that he might malce good 
their right to their lands, according to the 
ancient customs. The king therefore set out 
with them, and their servants, accompanied 
diso by many Christians from other islands. 
They knew that they had numerous enemies 
in Tahiti ; and therefore they were prepared 
for war. 

When they arrived in their canoes at the 
shores of Tahiti, they saw on the beach a great 
number of people with spears and guns, who 
forbade them to land, and fired on them several 
times. The king did not fire on them in retiun, 
but sent a flag on shore with an offer of peace. 
At length the people allowed them to land, 
and appeared inclined to be peaceable; so 
that many of the chiefs returned quietly to their 
own lands. But though the heathen appeared 
friendly, they were forming plans for destroying 
the king and his fiiends. The king suspected 
tlieir wicked intentions, and kept a constant 
watch over their proceedings. 

One of the king's chief enemies was a man 
called U-pu-fa-ra. He had often heard of the 
true God, but would not believe in him. One 
night he had a dream, in which he saw an im- 
mense oven, with a very great fire, and in the 
midst of it a large fish, twisting itself in agony, 
and trying to get out — and thou^lv \x\ l\i^ fe^^ 
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not consumed, but still living. He awoke much 
alarmed, and could not sleep again that night ; 
nor could he forget what he had seen, but 
thought, that perhaps the dream had been sent 
to show him what he should suffer for his sins 
in hell. 

Seeing his friends resolved to fight against 
Pomare, he said to one of them, ^^ Perhaps 
we are wrong ; let us send a message to the king, 
and propose to make peace ; and ask for books, 
that we may know what this new word is.'' 
The priests, however, persuaded him to fight, 
assuring him that Oro would deliver the pray- 
ing people into his hands. O why did Upu- 
&ra listen to their deceitfiil counsels, and re- 
sist the good desires that had sprung up in 
his heart! "Who ever hardened himself 
against God, and prospered ?" 

Two days afterwards he led the people to 
battle against Pomare. The day of the battle 
was a sabbath, Nov. 12th, 1815. 

Pomare and his friends did not know that 
tliey should be attacked by their enemies on 
that day, but they knew it was very probable 
that they should be assailed on some sabbathy 
when they were engaged in God's worship— 
and therefore they had appointed men to 
watch outside the chapel, while they were 
assembled in it, and had desired these men 
to fire, if they saw the enemy approaching. 
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Early on the Sabbath morning, Pomare, and 
eight hundred persons, (some of whom were 
armed with spears and guns,) were collected 
in the chapel in Bu-na-a-u-i-a. They were 
just going to begin service, when they heard 
the sound of their watchmen's guns. They 
looked out, and perceived an army at a dis- 
tance, carrying before them flags in honour of 
the idols. 

*^ It is war, it is war,'' the Christians ex- 
claimed. Some of them were hastening to their 
tents for arms, when Pomare arose, and re- 
quested them to remain quietly in their places, 
assuring them, that God would protect them 
during his own worship, which ought on no 
account to be forsaken. A hymn was then read 
by one of the company and sung by the congre- 
gation : a portion of scripture was next read, and 
a prayer was offered. The service being thus 
finished, those who were unarmed, went to 
their tents to procure weapons. 

The battle was fought on the sand of the 
sea-shore, and among the trees that grew close 
to it. Many of Pomare's army had not yet 
become Christians ; these were not placed in 
the front, as they could not be so well trusted 
as the Christians, who even requested to occupy 
that situation. Among the warriors was the 
queen's sister, Pomare Vahine, a tall, strong 
woman, who wore a sort of net of cords for 
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armour, and held a gun and spear. On one 
side of her fought Fare-fau, her bold christian 
servant Pomare himself sat in a canoe, and 
shot at the enemy. 

The heathen rushed upon Pomare's army 
with furious courage, having been assured by 
their priests, that their gods w^ould give them 
the victory. But the Christians looked up to 
their God for help, and often knelt, during the 
battle, upon the grass, (either alone, or two or 
three together,) and offered up a short prayer. 

Several were killed on both sides. At length 
Upufara (the chief captain of the heathen) 
was shot, and fell. As he sat gasping on the 
sand, his friends gathered round him, and en- 
deavoured to stop the bleeding of the wound. 
" Leave me," said tlie dying warrior. " Mark 
yonder young man ; he inflicted the wound,^ 
on him revenge my death." Thus, breathing 
vengeance, Upufara expired. Two or three 
strong men ran towards the man, who had 
shot their captain ; one of them overtook him, 
and sprang upon him before he was aware ; but, 
ashe was endeavouring to strangle him, was him- 
self slain by the same gim that had destroyed 
Upufara, and which themanstiUheldin his hand. 

The news of Upufara's death greatly discou- 
raged the heathen army, who were at last 
obliged to flee to the rocks and mountains for 
shelter. The king's soldiers were going to 
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pursue them as in former times, but Pomare 
approached, and cried out, *^ A-ti-ra," or " It is 
enough. Pursue none who have fled from the 
battle, neither burn their houses, nor murder 
their children." You know what cruelties were 
practised by the heathen on their conquered 
enemies. How great a change had God wrought 
in Pomare's once cruel heart ! Even the bo- 
dies of the enemy, instead of being left upon 
the shore for dogs and swine to devour, were 
properly buried, and the body of Upufara was 
carried to the place, where his fathers lay in 
their tombs. 

Instead of ending the day in slaughter, Po- 
mare assembled his army to thank God for 
their great deliverance. How much had de- 
pended upon the battle fought this day ! Had 
Pomare been conquered, all the Christians would 
have been cruelly killed or made slaves, and 
the idol gods would have been honoiured as in 
former days. But now God was praised by 
his servants, and even by many who had never 
before worshipped him, and who joined in the 
praises of that evening. 

Instead of killing his enemies, Pomare deter- 
mined to destroy their idols. He sent a band 
of men to the temple of Oro to overthrow it. 
Before they set out, he said to them, " Go not 
to the little island, where the women and chil- 
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dren of the enemy have been sent for safety ; 
turn not aside to bum houses, nor to destroy 
groves, but go straight along the highway." 
The men obeyed. When ihey arrived at 
Oro's temple in Tiairabu, (the smaller part of 
the island,) they were afraid lest the people 
should be enraged at an attempt to insult their 
god, and should attack them ; however, they 
were not prevented by these fears from acting 
in a very courageous manner. They began 
by firing into the small house where the 
idols were kept, saying, " Now ye gods, if ye 
be gods, and have any power, come forth, and 
avenge the insults which we offer you." The 
multitude stood round, astonished both at the 
boldness of the men, and at the helplessness of 
the idols. The house was soon afterwards 
pulled down, and the gods shot through and 
through, and cast into the fixe. Oro himself 
was not destroyed ; only his covering and or- 
naments were thrown into the flames. He 
was merely a piece of wood rather longer than 
a man, and about the thickness of a man^s leg. 
This senseless god was carried to Pomare, and 
laid at his feet. 

And what use do you think the king made 
of Oro ? He set it up as a post in his kitchen, 
fixing pegs upon it, on which baskets for food 
were hung, and after a time he used it as fuel. 
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This was the end of Oro, about whom the Ta- 
hitians had fought so fiercely for mauy years. 
Thus may all Gold's enemies perish ! 

The people, who had fled to the mountains, 
sent persons secretly in the night, to see whether 
their wives and children had been hurt. They 
were astonished to hear that they were safe, and 
that the king and his friends promised to pardon 
all their enemies. At first they could not believe 
the news. After a few days they ventured to 
leave the mountains ; and when they found that 
neither their houses nor families had been in- 
jured, they readily went to entreat the king's 
pardon, and to promise obedience for the fu- 
ture. They now saw how good the God was 
that Pomare worshipped, a God who taught him 
to be merciful to his enemies. " We had done 
everything to offend the king," said they, " and 
yet, when he was able to destroy us, he fireely 
forgave us." They had often heard before that 
God so loved his enemies, as to give his Son to 
die for them, but now they believed it. 

As soon as possible after the battle, Pomare 
sent to inform the missionaries in Eimeo of his 
success. A man (once a chief priest, and an 
areoi) was the bearer of the message. The 
missionaries and their scholars saw the canoe 
approaching, and hastened to the beach ; but 
before they could ask a single question, the mes- 
senger exclaimed, *^ Conquered ! couQjaex^dl \i^ 
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prayer alone ;" and then, with his spear in his 
hand, sprang upon the shore. 

The missionaries at first could scarcely be- 
lieve the news for joy, but soon they assembled 
to render thanks to God, both for delivering 
them from the heathen, and for overthrowing 
the idol gods. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 
1816. 

THE WILDERNESS TURNED INTO A GARDEN. 

It might naturally be expected that some of 
the brethren would now remove to Tahiti, to 
dwell there ; and it was their wish to remove, 
but they were still engaged in building a ship. 
When they had begun to build this ship, they 
could scarcely induce people to hear th^n ; 
therefore they had not then so much work to 
do for souls, as they now had. They had in- 
tended to use the ship in going from island to 
island, both to preach, and to get pearls or pigs, 
to exchange with English ships, that they 
might not require so much money from the 
Christians in England. They were now sorry 
that they had ever begun it. 

But ihough the brethren were not able yet 
to aettie in Tahiti, they w^re anxious to visit 
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it, and to behold the wonderful change that 
God had wrought there. Accordingly Mr. Nott 
and Mr. Hay ward went very soon to Tahiti, and 
travelled round the island, preaching to large 
congregations on their way. They found the peo- 
ple busy in destroying maraes, and in building 
little chapels. In these chapels, the natives were 
accustomed to meet together three times on the 
Sabbath, and once in the week. As the natives, 
in general, were not able to preach, they usually 
only prayed at their meetings, and read parts of 
the little books, which had lately been printed, 
and which contained passages from scripture. 
At these meetings, they sometimes read prayers, 
which ihey had first written down. Po- 
mare had written a prayer, which he often 
read himself in the chapels. 

You will no doubt like to see a translation 
of this prayer. 

" Jehovah, thou God of our salvation, hear our 
prayers, pardon thouour sins, and save our souls. 

^^Our sins are great, and more in number 
than the fishes in the sea, and our obstinacy 
has been very great, and not to be equalled. 
Turn thou us to thyself, and enable us to cast 
off every evil way. Lead us to Jesus Christ, 
and let our sins be cleansed in his blood. 
Grant us thy good Spirit to be our sanctifier. 

^^ Save us firom hypocrisy. Suffei u^ ^oV \k^ 
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come to thy house with carelessness, and return 
to our own houses and commit sin. Unless thou 
have mercy upon us, we perish. Unless thou 
save us, unless we are prepared, and made meet 
for thy habitation in heaven, we are banished 
to the fire, we die : but let us not be banished to 
that unknown world of fire. Save us through 
Jesus Christ thy Son, the Prince of Life ; yea, 
let us obtain salvation through him. 

^^ Bless all the inhabitants of these islands, 
all the families thereof: let every one stretch 
out his hands unto God, and say, — ^ Lord, save 
me, — Lord, save me.' 

" Let all these islands, — Tahiti, with all the 
people of Eimeo, and of Huahine, and of 
Raiatea, and of the little islands around, par- 
take of thy salvation. Bless Britain, and every 
country in the world. Let thy word grow quickly 
in the world, so as to grow faster than evil. 

" Be merciful to us, and bless us, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen." 

This prayer showed that Pomare had been 
taught aright what to pray for. 

Mr. Nott and Mr. Hayward found the peo- 
ple very anxious to learn to read. As there 
were no schools in Tahiti, the people were 
willing to be taught by any one whom the 
missionaries had instructed, when they lived in 
the island. Many grown-up persons might 
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be seen sitting under trees learning to read. 
Some of the missionaries' old scholars went 
to the other islands, and taught the inhabi- 
tants. The chiefs of these islands sent mes- 
sages to the brethren, entreating them to come 
over, and preach to them. 

When the missionaries saw and heard these 
things, they exclaimed, *^ This is the finger of 
God. What hath God wrought !" 

The king had some time before destroyed 
his public idols : but he now wished to part 
with his family idols, that he had always kept 
in his houses. He sent about twelve of these 
frightful little images to the missionaries in 
Eimeo, with a letter, of which I will copy a 
part. 

" Friends, 

**May you be saved by Jehovah, and 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. This is my speech 
to you, my friends. 

'^ I wish you to send those idols to England 
for the Missionary Society, that they may know 
the likeness of the gods that Tahiti wor- 
shipped. These were my own idols belonging 
to my fathers, and my father left them to me 
when he died. And now, having been made 
acquainted with the true God, — with Jehovah, 
HE IS MY God. When this body of mine 
shall be dissolved in death, mav the Three- 
One save me. This is my sh^XieT) txtj o^o^^fc 
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hiding-place, even from the anger of Jehovah. 
When he looksupon nie,I willhidemeat the feet 
of Jesus Christ my Saviour, that I may escape. 
^^ I rejoice and praise Jehovah that he hath 
made known his word imto me. I should 
have gone to destruction, if Jehovah had not 
interposed. Many have died, and are gone to 
destruction, kings, and common people ; they 
died without knowing anything of the true 
God: and now, when it came to the small re- 
mainder of the people, Jehovah hath been 
pleased to make known his word, and we are 
made acquainted with his good word, made 
acquainted with the deception of the false 
gods, with all that is evil and false. It was 
you that taught us, but the knowledge came 
from Jehovah. It is because of this I rejoice, 
and I pray to Jehovah that he maj increase 
my abhorrence of every evil way. 

" I am going a journey round Tahiti to ac- 
quaint the people with the word of God. 
The principal idol that has the red feathers is 
Temeharo ; that is his name. Look you, you 
may know it by the red feathers. That was 
my father's own god, and those feathers were 
given by Lieutenant Watts. It was my father 
that set them himself about the idol. If you 
think proper, you may bum these idols all in the 
fire ; or, if you like, send them to your own 
country J that the people there, may know Tahi- 
ti's foolish gods.'* 
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The miBsionarieB, when they had read this 
letter, nailed up the images in a wooden 
case, and soon aftenrarde sent them to Eng* 
land to the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Socie^.* 




• They may now be Mcn in the i 
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You have heard how anxious the missionaries 
were that some other minister, should come to 
help them. They were much pleased by the 
arrival of Mr. Crook this May. He brought 
with him a wife, a little boy, and six little girls. 
Mr. Crook was an old friend of some of the bre- 
thren, for he was one of the thirty, who left 
England in the ship Duff nearly twenty years 
before. He was then a youth of about twenty, 
and was so courageous that he consented (as 
you have heard) to be left alone among the 
savages in the distant islands of the Mar- 
quesas. He remained there a year and a half, 
but was at last obliged to leave them on ac- 
count of the dreadful wars of the natives. 
Since that time he had been usefully em- 
ployed at Port Jackson. As the people in the 
Marquesas spoke a language much like that 
of Tahiti and Eimeo, Mr. Crook was able to 
assist the brethren almost as soon as he ar- 
rived. 

This summer the brethren made several 
journeys round the islands of Tahiti and Ei- 
meo. 

I will give you some account of a journey made 
by Mr. Davies and Mr. Hayward round Tahiti 
this October, that you may perceive how great 
a change had taken place in the island. 

The two brethren were accompanied by se- 
reral canoes from Eimeo, full of men and boys ; 
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for this time the brethren did not travel round the 
island on foot, but went by water. They landed 
at every place where there were any houses ; but 
now they had no need to go from house to house 
to entreat the people to come and hear them ; for 
the people came of themselves; and many 
were not satisfied with the public worship, but 
followed the brethren to the house at which 
they lodged, that they might be present at the 
family worship ; for it was now the custom for 
most of the families to have prayers both morn- 
ing and evening, and the brethren usually con- 
ducted the service, when they were present. 
In the evening, one of the brethren read a pas- 
sage from a little book of extracts from the New 
Testament, and explained it, and then prayed. 
In the morning, it was often too dark to read 
when the brethren rose, and in this case they 
generally asked one of the natives to pray aloud. 

But the natives were not content with 
family prayers alone. The brethren were de 
lighted wherever they went to see them, seek- 
ing retired places among the bushes for prayer, 
both morning and evening. 

The natives were so anxious to learn about 
holy things, that they often kept the brethren 
awake as they lay in bed, asking them ques- 
tions, almost till morning. It would have been 
more kind, if they had permitted the weary 
missionaries to rest ; but it was well that the^ 
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took delight in good conversatioD, instead of in 
laughing and talking, as they used to do both 
night and day. 

On one occasion, a man called Tino, who 
had formerly pretended to be a prophet, talked 
to the brethren in the night in a very sensible 
and pious manner. He observed that no per- 
son ought to be kept back from coming to 
Christ, because of his wickedness ; " For," said 
Tino, " I have been the most wicked of men, 
and yet I am now turned to the true God, 
and my heart is quite fixed upon him." 

Early in the morning people often came 
to the brethren with their books, entreating 
to be allowed to read a little piece to them. 

In eveiy place the brethren found a chapel : 
sometimes it was very small, and many of the 
people who flocked to hear the brethren, were 
oUiged to stand outside. The chapels, like the 
houses, were built of posts, placed a little apart, 
and were thatched with leaves, while the ground 
was strewed with clean grass. In the middle 
of one side, a seat for the minister was placed, 
with a small table before it, while rows of 
forms were provided for the hearers. There 
were sixty-six of these chapels in the island ; 
some were hardly fijiished when the brethren 
arrived. The people assembled for public wor- 
ship three times on the sabbath, on the Wed- 
i^esdajr evemBg, and in many places they met 
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once a month to pray for the conversion of the 
heathen, according to the custom of the mis- 
sionaries, and of their friends in England. 

The people in general seemed much rejoiced 
at the change that had taken place. One chief, 
called Tati, observed, " If God had not sent his 
word, we should soon all have been destroyed, 
for once we were a much larger nation than we 
are now; but through killing infants, sacrificing 
men, and fighting, we were becoming fewer 
and fewer." 

But though in general the brethren were 
cheered by the eager attention of the people, 
they were sometimes grieved by meeting with 
careless persons, yet seldom with the bold 
and scornful, as in former times ; for the good 
example of the chiefs was a check to the un- 
godly. 

At one place, the missionaries found the peo- 
ple very giddy, and inattentive at worship. 
They reproved them, and said, " When we saw 
your little chapel, we were pleased ; but now 
we see your behaviour, we are disappointed." 

At another place they sent a message to some 
people, who lived on the other side of some 
high rocks in Tairabu, to come to them; but 
the men sent word, that they could not come, 
and hoped the brethren would come to them 
instead. Accordingly the brethren with great 
difficulty clambered up the steep roclL%\ Wl 
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when they came into the valley, they were 
disappointed to find that all the men were gone 
to get food. They went back again, and 
preached to some other persons in a chapel 
near the sea-shore. Afterwards the men who 
had behaved so ill came in, and said they 
were sorry they had been absent fi*om their 
houses in the day. The missionaries replied, 
that they were sorry they had so little love for 
the word of God, as to lose opportunities of 
hearing it, especially as it was so seldom 
preached among them. 

When the brethren had gone almost round 
the island, they came to Matavai, and found 
the king there, living in a small house built on 
the very spot where their old house once stood. 
They looked at the trees which they themselves 
had planted, and found some of them laden 
with oranges and lemons, though most of the 
bread-fruit trees were destroyed. The king 
behaved very kindly to them, and the people 
of the place begged them earnestly to come 
back, and dwell amongst them again. The 
brethren were not able yet to grant the request, 
but they intended to grant it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

How righteous were God's judgments towards 
the people of Matavai ! They had slighted 
the word of God, when it was daily preached 
among them, and had driven away their teachers 
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by theii' rebellious wars. God had, in judg- 
ment, sent a famine of hearing the words of the 
Lord, (Amos viii. 11,) and removed their 
teachers into a comer. (Isa. xxx. 20.) It is 
very dangerous to neglect religious advantages. 
Many children who have been brought up be- 
neath the sound of a faithful minister's voice, 
have longed in vain to hear such a voice in 
riper years. Many persons, who have lived in 
godly families, have discovered what a blessing 
they once enjoyed, and have never enjoyed the 
same again. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
1817. 

THE BABA. 



The missionaries had long earnestly desired 
that some more teachers should come to help 
them. Mr. Crook had already come, and this 
year several more were expected. 

The first that arrived was Mr. William Ellis, 
a young man of twenty-two, accompanied by 
his wife, his little baby, and her nurse. The 
ship he came in, first touched at Tahiti, where 
the king was residing. Many of the natives 
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soon Burroiinded the ship in their canoes. 
Among those who came on board was one 
named Ma-i-ne, who was incited by the cap- 
tain to breakfast in the cabin. Mr. Ellis was 
delighted to see a christian native, and care- 
fully observed his behaviour. Before tasting 
any food, Maine bent down his head, and 
placing his hand over his eyes, asked the 
blessing of God. An ungodly Englishman at 
the table was inclined to smile at this conduct, 
but Maine, observing the expression of his 
countenance, looked at him with the greatest 
pity. 

As soon as the ship had cast anchor, Pomare 
came on board ; and soon afterwards the queen, 
and little Aimata (who was five years old) 
arrived also. 

Mr. Ellis had been very anxious to see Po- 
mare, of whom he had heard so much. He 
was struck by his great height, and thought he 
appeared a sensible man. Pomare had brought 
with him a small English Bible, and he re- 
quested Mr. Ellis to read to him in it. Mr. 
Ellis read one or two chapters, and found that 
Pomare could understand English tolerably 
well, though he could not speak it. Pomare 
was much pleased to hear that Mr. Ellis had 
brought a printing-press with him, and asked 
him to put it up in Tahiti, and remain there 
himself. Mr. Ellis, however, told him that he 
must join his brethren m 'Eimeo. 
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The ship contained a present for Pomare, 
that delighted him exceedingly: it was a 
horse. Pomare went down to see it, in the 
narrow place where it had been kept, unable to 
lie down. It was a difficult thing to remove 
the animal to shore. Pomare had desired two 
canoes to come close to the ship to receive it. 
The horse was then tied with bandages to a 
part of the ship, which jutted out over the sea. 
While the horse was hanging in the air, the 
bandages gave way, and the poor animal drop- 
ped into the sea. Pomare and the natives were 
much terrified, when they saw him disappear 
beneath the waves. Soon, however, he arose 
snorting from the water, and began to swim to 
the shore. The natives plunged into the sea, 
and seizing the horse, some by the mane, and 
others by the tail, endeavoured to hold him, till 
he appeared in danger of being drowned. In 
vain the king raised his voice to desire the peo- 
ple to leave the animal alone ; his voice was 
lost in the cries of the swimmers. At length 
the horse reached the beach in safety. The 
natives who were assembled there immediately 
fled in alarm, and climbed the trees, or hid 
themselves behind the rocks and bushes. One 
of the English sailors who was on shore, went 
up to the horse, and took hold of his halter. 
The natives then returned from their hiding- 
places, and gazed at him with wonder. No 
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horse had ever been seen in Tahiti, except one, 
that had been left there by Captain Cook forty 
years before ; but few of the people could re- 
member a circumstance that occurred so long 
ago. The horse was placed in a shed that 
night. The next morning the captain brought 
a bridle and saddle, as a present for Pomare. 
Pomare requested him to put them on the horse, 
and to ride upon his back. The natives were 
delighted when they saw the horse trotting, 
and cantering on the beach, and they called it, 
" Land-running pig," and " Man carrying pig." 
Not one, I believe, would have dared to mount 
it himself. 

That day, which was February the 13th, 
the ship sailed for Eimeo, and cast anchor 
opposite Pa-pe-to-ai, where the brethren re- 
sided. 

The brethren were delighted to see Mr. Ellis, 
and to hear that more missionaries intended soon 
to come. The natives also crowded round 
their new teacher, saying, " May every blessing 
from God attend you," or '* May you have life, 
peace, and salvation from the Lord ;" or some 
other pious sentence. 

Mr. Ellis visited the school, which was fiill 
of grown-up people and children, under the 
care of Mr. Davies and Mr. Tessier. On the 
sabbath, he was told that there were two prayer- 
meetings held, as soon as the sun rose ; one by 
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the brethren, and the other by the natives. He 
joined the brethren's prayer-meeting. At nine 
he attended the public service. The chapel 
was so full before the service began, that Mr. 
Ellis could scarcely enter. Mr. Davies was 
seated behind a table in the middle of one side. 
He rose, and gave out a hymn, which the peo- 
ple stood up to sing, and then he offered up 
a prayer. The people afterwards sat down 
to listen to the sermon. When it was con- 
cluded, Mr. Davies offered up another prayer, 
and pronounced the blessing. The people 
were exceedingly attentive during the whole 
service, and Mr. Ellis felt overcome with joy 
to see so many hundreds of poor heathens wor- 
shipping the living God. 

At eleven the brethren had service together 
in English. At four the natives again assem- 
bled in the chapel for public worship, when 
Mr. Nott preached. 

The next Sunday Mr. Ellis attended the 
prayer meeting of the natives at sunrise. A na- 
tive gave out a hymn, which was then sung ; an- 
other native prayed; then the people sang again, 
and afterwards another prayer was offered. 
The service lasted about an hour, and was over 
about seven o'clock. Perhaps it may surprise 
you to find that the Scriptures were not read 
aloud during these services, but it is necessary 
to remember that the Scriptures were not yet 
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printed. The people, however, knew the litUe 
books, containing passages from the New Tes- 
tament, almost by heart, and they were ac- 
quainted with many texts that the preachers 
quoted in their sermons ; for they often wrote 
them down, as soon as they left the chapel, 
and studied them till they knew them. 

On this Sunday, Mr. Ellis visited some of the 
natives in their dwellings between morning and 
afternoon service. He found them reading out 
of their little books with their families, and 
talking with them upon the things they read o£ 

Mr. Ellis was much pleased to observe how 
carefrdly they kept the sabbath, not even pre- 
paring their food upon that day. On other 
days they were become much more industrious 
than they once had been, for they had now left 
off the foolish games they formerly delighted 
in. Grown-up people no longer wasted their 
time in playing at ball, or shooting at a mark, 
or still worse, in wrestling, boxing, and cock- 
fighting, but employed themselves in the useftil 
labours of building and planting. Little gar- 
dens of taro (which resembles a potato) sur- 
rounded many of the dwellings. The greatest 
ornament of these gardens was a little house 
for secret prayer, which showed that the owners 
were looking for a better inheritance. 

The brethren now consulted together respect- 
ing the place, where they should set up the 
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printing-press. They resolved to remove it to 
the other side of Eimeo, and agreed that Mr. 
Ellis, with Mr. Davies and Mr. Crook, should 
go and live there. By this means, the people 
at the other side of £imeo would have an op- 
portunity of receiving instruction. 

In the month of March, the press was taken 
in a canoe to this place, which was called A-fa- 
re-ai-tu. The three brethren, and many na- 
tives, went with it. They fixed upon the spot 
where the printing-house was to be built, and 
then Mr. Ellis and Mr. Crook returned to fetch 
their families, while Mr. Davies remained at 
A&reaitu, to get things in order. 

Soon after Mr. Ellis's return to Papetoai, the 
king and his family arrived there from Tahiti. 
Pomare dined, and spent the day with the bre- 
thren. He seemed pleased to hear that they 
were immediately going to erect a printing- 
house, and he wrote a letter to the chiefs at 
Afareaitu, to desire them to make the people 
help in the work. He admired the drawings 
in Mr. Ellis's portfolio, and asked Mr. Ellis 
whether he thought he could learn to draw. 
When he was told that perhaps he might be 
able, he drew a sketch on a slate, and borrowed 
some drawings as copies. 

On March 25th, the two brethren set out 
for Afareaitu. Mr. Ellis, with his wife, child, 
and nurse, went in a canoe, and Mr. Crook^ 
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with his wife and seven children, in another 
very large one. Though the voyage along the 
coast was only twenty miles, yet, from the wind 
being contrary, the party were obliged to sleep 
on shore, on the way, in a large empty house, 
where they were so much annoyed (as they 
often were) by mosquitoes, that Mr. Ellis pre- 
ferred spending the night in the cool air, sit- 
ting, or walking by the sea-shore. 

The next day the party arrived at Afareaitu. 
It was a lovely spot. A beautifiil stream flowed 
from the mountains into this fruitful valley, and 
near this stream, the Inrethren had determined 
to build a printing-house, and dwellings for 
Mr. Ellis and Mr. Crook. In the mean while, 
the two brethren shared a large empty native 
house between them, and put up curtains of 
matting for walls. Mr. Ellis divided his part 
into a bed-room, sitting-room, and store-room. 
As the food was cooked out of doors, no 
kitchen was required. Mr. Davies had already 
settled himself in a very small house, that had 
been built long before by the natives, for the 
use of the preachers, when they visited the 
place ; (for there was a chapel at Afareaitu.) 
This house reminded the missionaries of the 
room the Shunamite once built for Elisha. 

While the printing-house was building, Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Crook took great pains to im- 
prove themselves in the Tahitian language, 
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which Mr. Davies, who had been many years 
in the islands, could teach them. It was also 
arranged that Mr. Davies should preach, and 
pray in Tahitian, and that Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Crook should conduct the services among the 
brethren in English. Mr. Crook, who un- 
derstood medicine, undertook to attend the 
sick. 

Mr. Davies, who had for many years laboured 
much in the instruction of children, had a great 
desire to have a school established. The peo- 
ple willingly helped in building a house, and 
the school was soon opened, and filled with 
grown-up scholars, as well as children. Many 
people came to live near, that they might at- 
tend both the school and the chapel. 

Pomare sent the brethren a letter, desiring 
them to inform him, as soon as the printing- 
house was finished, that he might come to 
see the printing. However, he did not wait 
till that time, but paid them a visit, bringing 
with him a quantity of boards for the brethren. 
His mind seemed much occupied with thoughts 
of drawing, and he looked with pleasure at 
some portraits of ministers in a magazine, and 
also at some pictures of beasts and birds. He 
did not, however, steal any, as he had once 
stolen the picture of Adam and Eve firom Mr. 
BroomhalFs Bible. 

During his stay with the brethren, \ve x^- 
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ceived two notes ; one from the captain of a 
ship that had just arrived at Papetoai, and the 
other from a missionary named Orsmond, who 
had come in this captain's ship. The king was 
delighted with this news, and went soon after- 
wards to welcome the new teacher. The three 
brethren, also, were very anxious to see Mr. 
Orsmond, and went to Papetoai for a short 
time. They found that he had brought his 
wife with him. Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond chose 
to stay for the present at Papetoai, and the 
three brethren soon returned to their labours at 
Afareaitu. 

The brethren, as well as the natives, em- 
ployed themselves in building the new houses. 
They paved the floor of the printing-house 
with stones. Whence do you think they pro- 
cured these stones ? From a neighbouring ma- 
rae, which had contained pieces of pavement, 
on which the worshippers had knelt before the 
altars. These polished stones were dug up, 
and placed where God's word was to be print- 
ed. Thus Satan was robbed, and God was 
honoured. 

In the beginning of June the printing-house 
was finished. Its sides were composed of 
boards : and it had two glass windows, which 
had been brought from England, and which, 
perhaps, were the first ever seen in the islands. 

A message was now sent to mform the king 
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that all was ready for printing. He soon ar* 
rived, accompanied by a few favourite chiefs, 
and a multitude of people. The first book that 
was to be printed, was the Ba-ba, or spelling- 
book; for though some hundreds had once 
been printed, both in England and at Port 
Jackson, there were not nearly enough in the 
islands. 

Pomare looked with delight at the leaden 
letters, or types, placed in divisions. Mr. Ellis 
asked him whether he would like to set them 
himself. Pomare gladly consented to begin 
the work. As the alphabet was to be printed 
on the first page of the Baba, it was easy for 
Pomare to take a large letter out of each 
division, and set it in its place. He next placed 
the small letters, and then a few short words, 
and thus finished setting the first page of the 
spelling-book. But as it was necessary that 
many pages should be prepared, before the 
press could be used, Pomare was obliged to 
wait about a fortnight, before he could have 
the pleasure of striking ofi* the first sheet. 

At last he came, attended by two favourite 
chiefs, and followed by a crowd of curious, 
eager people. The king and his chiefs made 
their way through the people, that stood round 
the door, and entered the printing-house. The 
door was then closed, and the window next the 
sea darkened, for the king did not wish to be 
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seen, and the people did not behave with the 
politeness, which even English children are 
taught to show, not knowing it was rude to 
peep in at windows, 

The king playfully told his companions not 
to laugh at him, if he should not print in the 
right manner. Mr. Ellis then put in his hand 
a soft ball dipped in ink, and told him to strike 
it upon the leaden letters. He then placed a 
sheet of clean paper upon the letters, and 
directed the king to turn the handle of the press. 
When Fomare had turned it, the paper was 
removed from beneath the press ; the king and 
his friends immediately rushed forwards to see 
what effect had been produced. When they 
beheld the large and black letters on the paper, 
they cried out together with wonder and delight 
The sheet was then shown to the crowd outside, 
who immediately raised a general shout of 
joy. The king printed two more sheets, and 
then continued till sunset, watching the brethren 
at the work. When he returned to his tent, he 
took with him the sheets he had printed. 

Almost every day as he passed the printing- 
house, on his way to his favourite bathing* 
place, he called in to watch the printing for 
a short time. The people also were continually 
peeping in at the windows, and through the 
crevices of the walls, often exclaiming, "O 
Britain, land of skill I" 
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In less than a month, the spelling-books 
were printed off, and distributed among the 
people. The natives showed great anxiety to 
obtain these little books. The missionaries re- 
ceived a number of plantain leaves rolled up, 
from Tahiti; when they imroUed them, they 
found each contained a request for spelling- 
books, written on the leaves. The people 
generally used plantain leaves instead of paper 
to virrite notes upon, but as the leaves soon 
withered, they were only fit for notes. 

The brethren knew that the people were not 
only desirous to possess books, but that they 
longed to read the contents, for many of them 
had copied their neighbours' books, on pieces 
of cloth or bark, having used a reed for a pen, 
and purple juice for ink. They were also very 
anxious to know the meaning of what they read, 
in their little books of extracts from the Bible ; 
and whenever the brethren entered their houses, 
the natives had generally some questions to ask 
them, which the brethren were delighted to 
answer. 

How pleasant it would be if tracts and good 
books, and especially the Bible, were valued 
as much in England I But the ftiU soul loatheth 
the honeycomb. We have so many books, and 
have had them so long, that we are tempted to 
forget what precious gifts they are. 

Mrs. Ellis and Mrs. Crook made Cfc^^x% ^^^ 
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the spelling-books^ and sold the covers to the 
natives in exchange for food. Two roots of 
taro, or a bunch of bread-fruit, were the price 
of a cover. The spelling-books had not been 
sold, for fear of discouraging the people from 
learning to read. 

Amongst the persons who received spelling- 
books was a company of poor strangers, who had 
come some time before to Tahiti, and who had 
followed Pomare to Eimeo. They came from the 
Pearl Islands, which were quite flat, and which 
produced nothing but cocoa nuts, and they 
themselves were more rude in their manners 
than the Tahitians. They had been very 
wicked, and had almost destroyed their nation 
by their wars. But now they had cast away 
their idols, and worshipped the true God, and 
had built three chapels in one of their islands. 
No Englishman had instructed them, but one of 
their own countrymen, who had learned to read 
in Tahiti, had gone back to his native country, 
and taught his people. These poor strangers 
were longing for books, and more teachers. 
Pomare had been very kind to them, and had 
ofiered to let them live in Tahiti, but they were 
anxious to return to their native islands, as 
soon as they had procured the books they 
wanted. As they were not satisfied with 
spelling-books alone, many of them continued 
to live among Pomare's tents, and often visited 
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the printing-house, and attended the school 
and chapel. 

It gladdened the missionaries^ hearts to see 
the knowledge of God, spreading from isle to 
isle, and those who were accustomed to do evil, 
learning to do good ; which is as wonderful, as 
for the leopard to change its spots, and the 
black man to become white ; but things that are 
impossible with men, are possible with God. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
1817. 



QUESTIONS THE NATIVES ASKED ABOUT 

RELIGION. 

When Mr. Ellis had finished the spelling* 
books, he printed some catechisms, and then 
some little books containing a collection of 
texts. He had taught two natives how to help 
him at the press, and he spent eight or ten hours 
every day in the work — so anxious was he to 
supply the people with books. 

Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Crook, with the assistance 
of the natives, finished their houses, and re- 
moved from the large native house into them. 

Soon afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond ax- 
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rived from the other side of the island, and 
inhabited the native house. Mr. Davies con- 
tinued to live alone in his little dwelling. 

Mrs. Ellis opened a school, in which she 
taught Mr. Crook's six girls to work at their 
needle, and any native girls who desired to 
learn. 

The brethren, on their first arrival, had 
planted flowers and vegetables in their gardens. 
The king was much struck with the sunflowers 
in Mr. Ellis's garden, having never seen any be- 
fore, and he asked for some ; Mr. Ellis, however, 
refiised him, because he himself wanted the 
flowers for seed. The king then said, the queen 
and her sister each wished for one. Mr. Ellis 
could not deny their request, and sent them one 
apiece. They were much delighted, and placed 
them as ornaments in their^ hair. This little 
anecdote shows you that Pomare and]his family 
had not lefl ofi* their old habits of begging. 

In the course of the summer a man died, of 
whom yon have already heard some interesting 
particulars. You remember Fare-fau, who once 
threw the red feathers into the oven. He had 
continued to serve Christ ever since that time. 
He had often climbed the steepest rocks and 
mountains of Tahiti, to teach the people who 
Hved at a distance from places of instruction. 
A few weeks before his death, he was brought 
to Eimeo in a deep decline \ yet it was not 
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supposed that be was so near his end. The 
day before he died, he told several people that 
bis departure was at hand, but that he had no 
fears, for his mind was fixed on Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of sinners, who filled his soul with 
joy and peace. 

The brethren had a very interesting meetiug 
every Monday evening for conversing with the 
natives upon religious subjects. As I suppose 
you would like to hear what remarks the na- 
tives made on these occasions, and what ques- 
tions they asked, I will relate a few of them. 

They often spoke of the sermon fhey had 
heard on the day before. They once seemed 
alarmed after having heard Mr. Davies preach 
upon the character of Balaam. An old man 
afterwards asked, " What is the difference be- 
tween a knowledge of God in the head, and a 
belief fi'om the heart ?" 

Sometimes they asked questions about the 
doctrines of scripture. Once a man asked, 
" May a man hope ever to be fi'ee firom evil 
thoughts, while he lives ?" The brethren told 
him, that as long as we lived, we had an evil 
nature to fight against, and an enemy to tempt 
us, but that if we loved Christ we should strive 
against sin, and grow more and more holy. 
Another time, a person inquired whether the 
wicked would ever be released from hell, and 
admitted into heaven. The brethren answered. 
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that as the wicked would nev^er repent in hell, 
they could never be released. 

Another man asked^ " Why the wicked angels 
fell?" The brethren told them that it was 
pride that made them fall. But when the 
natives inquired " How pride came into 
heaven?" the brethren could give them no 
answer, because the Bible does not explain 
this mystery. 

Most of the questions asked at these meetings 
were about what things were right, or wrong to 
do. These questions showed that the natives 
were anxious to please God. 

A person inquired whether it was right, that, 

at prayer-meetings, the chiefs should be asked 

to pray, while poor men (perhaps more pious 
than they) were not encouraged to take a part. 

The brethren said that it was virrong to show 

this respect of persons in religious meetings, 

though, on other occasions, respect should be 

shown to the chiefs. 

Another time it was asked, whether a woman 
might lead family prayers, when her husband 
was absent, and no other man present, who 
could take his place. The brethren replied 
that it would be right for a woman in that case 
to lead the service. 

Once a man asked, whether he ought to 
change his name, as he had been an Areoi, and 
very wicked. The brethren said that if his 
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heart was changed, his name was of no conse- 
quence. 

Another time, a man asked whether the sick 
ought to be brought to the chapel to be prayed 
for. The brethren told him that it was useless 
to bring the sick to any particular place, as 
God heard prayer everywhere. 

Sometimes questions about keeping the sab- 
bath were asked. It was inquired whether when 
a person was taken very ill, his friends might 
be sent for on the sabbath, though they lived 
at a great distance ; and whether even a canoe 
might be sent to fetch them from other islands. 
The brethren said that it would be right to do 
so, for that whatever was necessary for the 
comfort of man, might be done on the sabbath 
day. 

Two little anecdotes which were related at 
these meetings will show you how fearful the 
people were of breaking the sabbath. Once 
two canoes were lying on the beach ; the sea, 
coming up higher than usual, washed ihem 
from the shore ; the owner of the canoes saw 
them tossing upon the waves, but would not go 
into the sea and pull them to land, because it 
was the sabbath. In consequence, they were 
dashed to pieces among the rocks. 

Another time a man saw a pig in his taro 
garden ; he perceived that the fence was broken, 
and that therefore it would be of no use 
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to drive the pig out, unless he mended the 
fence, which he was afraid to do, because it 
was the sabbath day. The men, who related 
these anecdotes, wished to know whether they 
had acted right The brethren told them that 
they were mistaken, though they were right 
not to do what they thought was wrong. It 
is written in the Scripture, " Whatsoever is not 
of faith is of sin." Rom. xiv. 23. We should, 
therefore, like these natives, take great pains 
to find out what is wrong, and what is right, 
for even if an action is not WTong, we must not 
do it, while we think it is wrong. 

There were some godly parents, who were 
grieved by the conduct of their wicked, disobe- 
dient children, and who asked the brethren's 
advice respecting their treatment of them. The 
brethren told them not to send these young peo- 
ple away from their homes, but to endeavour by 
kindness to melt their hearts, and continually 
to beseech the Lord to convert them. 

Towards the end of this year a very joyful 
event occurred. Six missionaries and their 
wives arrived at Eimeo. Their names were 

Williams. BarfF. Bourne. 

Darling. Piatt. Threlkeld. 

They landed at Papetoai in Talu Harbour, 
where they found six brethren residing, namely. 

Nott. Bicknell. Henry. 

Wilson. Tessier. Hajward. 
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When the four brethren at Afareaitu heard 
that some missionaries were arrived at the 
other side of the island, they were very anxious 
to see them. Mr. Crook and Mr. Orsmond set 
out immediately for Papetoai. 

The day following, Mr. Ellis and Mr. Davies 
received a letter requesting them to come also ; 
therefore, leaving the printing for a while, they 
set out. They did not go by water, as they 
usually did ; and they found it hard work to 
cross the high moimtains, and often were 
obliged to sit down to rest. They were much 
surprised when a blind native with his leader 
overtook them. This blind man was going to 
visit his brother, who had just arrived in the 
ship with the missionaries. He crossed the 
brooks, climbed the steep rocks, and went down 
the slippery places with the greatest ease, 
while the two brethren toiled behind him and 
his leader, ready to faint with fatigue. There 
was a delightful meeting between the two com- 
panies of brethren, who spent the evening 
together at Mr. Nott's. 

As there were now sixteen missionaries in 
Eimeo, it was desirable that all should not re- 
main in that island. Yet it was thought ne- 
cessary that the ship, still on the stocks, should 
first be finished, and the books in the press 
published. The ship which the brethren had 
been building for four years, was now ready to 
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be launched ; but the masts and sails were not 
yet added to it. 

On December 7th, the launching of the ship 
took place in the presence of the king, the 
missionaries, and vast crowds of people. The 
natives pulled it by ropes into the sea, amidst 
the shouts of the multitude. 

Pomare had chosen it should be called the 
Haweis, in honour of the excellent Dr. Haweis, 
who had taken so much trouble to send out 
the first missionaries to Tahiti. Perhaps you 
may remember how he took the Lord's Supper 
with them in the Duff before they left the shores 
of England. It is pleasing to find that Pomare 
felt grateful to this benefactor, though he had 
never seen him. 

May not Pomare's gratitude to Dr. Haweis 
remind us how we ought to love One whom 
we have never seen, and who has been kinder 
to us than any earthly benefactor could be ? 

Pomare sometimes wrote letters to Dr. Ha- 
weis, who was still living. I will show you 
part of one that he wrote a short time before 
the ship was laimched. 

*^ Dear Friend, 

" May you be blessed, and your family, with 
the salvation of Jehovah the true God. 

" I was startled at receiving your letter, for 
I thought you had been taken away by our 
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Lord. The small watch that you sent me is in 
my hands, and remains as a keepsake from you, 
dear friend. 

** Your name has been given by me to the 
vessel, which has been built here. I was ur- 
gent about it, for some said it should have 
another name, but I said, ^^ No, the name must 
be the Haweis." The reason I was so urgent 
about it, was, because you were so very attentive 
to us of Tahiti, yea, indeed all of you ; for the 

Lord put the thought into your minds, to send 
messengers here to Tahiti, that they might 
sound the trumpet, and make known the way 
of life. 

" I send you two little fans, which the royal 
family of these countries, were accustomed to 
fan themselves with. When the day of the 
feast arrived, and the king was prayed for, 
those were the fans that used to £ain away the 
flies. 

** What am I to do with the little pearl box 
which was in the little parcel you sent me ? 
Had it been directed to me, it would have been 
right, but there is another name on it, that of 
the Queen of Lattakoo ; that is the reason I in- 
form you of it. I have sent back the little 
pearl box to Mr. Marsden at Port Jackson, that 
he may return it to you. 

" If you write to me again, I shall be glad. 
If it be agreeable, send me three boo\L^\ ^-^^a 

\J SI 
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very large Bible, one to cany about, very 
small, and one book of geography. If it be 
not agreeable, very well. Do not think evil of 
me, dear friend, for the small request that I 
make at the end of my letter. 

" May you be blessed by Jesus Christ, the 
true king of salvation, by whom we must all be 
saved. 

" POMARE." 

How great must have been the pious joy of 
this aged minister when he received this letter 
from a once heathen king ! The warm hopes 
he had entertained twenty years before, were 
now ftdfiUed, and his pleadings with God and 
man for the poor idolaters, were now returned 
in blessings on his hoary head I How happy 
are the righteous in old age ! They then begin 
to eat the fruits of the labours of their youth, 
when the ungodly, who " have sown the wind, 
reap the whirlwind." Hos. viii. 7. 

I have already mentioned that the ship had 
neither masts nor sails. The brethren were 
not able to rig it themselves, but some English 
sailors were come to the island on purpose to 
rig it for them. It was supposed that about 
three months would be spent in rigging it. 
When finished, the brethren hoped the ship 
would be useful in conveying them to distant 
islands to preach, as well as in taking pork 
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and oil to Port Jackson, to exchange for other 
articles.* 

One of the brethren, removed almost imme- 
diately to Matavai, in Tahiti, where the mis- 
sionaries had at first resided. This was Mr. 
Wilson, who took with him his wife, and four 
little children. It was a joyful day to many 
of tlie people in Tahiti, when they again saw 
the face of a teacher, come to live amongst 
them ; for nine years had passed away since 
the brethren had fled from their island. No 
part of Tahiti was so imgodly as Matavai, 
on account of the number of wicked sailors 
that visited it in the English ships, and sold 
spirits, and set a bad example. Yet, even here, 
there were a few that really loved God. I 
will give you an instance of one. After the 
Monday evening meeting, a man once followed 
Mr. Wilson to his house, and said to him, ^^ Is 
it right for people to weep, when they go to 
pray in the bushes ? for I cannot help weeping 
when I pray. Do other people weep ?" 

Mr. Wilson replied, " Why do you weep ?" 

*' It is," said the man, " the thought of God's 

great goodness to me, of the love of Christ in 

dying for sinners, and of the return that I have 

made, (only bad behaviour,) that makes me 

* The ship was seventy tons burthen. It proved of no use 
in trading, on account of the expense of the voyages, and 
therefore, in the course of a year or two, it was SQld. 
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weep." Mr. Wilson rejoiced over this penitent 
sinner, well knowing how acceptable his tears 
were to Him, who permitted his feet to be 
washed with the tears of humble, grateful love. 
Luke ni. 
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WHAT THE NATIVES VALUED AS MUCH AS THEY 
HAD ONCE VALUED RED FEATHERS. 

The natives were now looking forward to re- 
ceiving a more precious book than any they 
had yet obtained. Though this book would 
not contain the whole of the Bible, but only 
the Gospel of Luke, yet the idea of possessing 
it, filled the natives with such delight, that 
many could not sleep for joy. 

For many years past, Mr. Nott had been em- 
ployed in translating the Gospel of Luke into 
Tahitian, and Pomare had been very useful in 
assisting him, and copying it out for him. 

The six missionaiies lately arrived had 
brought with them an immense quantity of 
paper, so that Mr. Ellis determined to print 
three thousand copies of Luke ; yet these he 
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feaxed would not be enough to supply all who 
could read. 

Hitherto the brethren had giv^en away the 
litde books they had printed ; they now agreed 
to sell the book of Luke, because with the 
price they might buy more paper, and print 
more books. The price they fixed on was 
three gallons of cocoa-nut oil. Some months 
before the books were ready, they advised the 
natives to begin to prepare the oil.* 

While the book was in the press, the natives 
who visited the printing-house read different 
parts of it with great interest, and asked so many 
questions about what they read, that Mr. Ellis 
was often obliged to stop printing to explain 
it to them. Not only did visiters generally 
fill the printing-house, but they even thronged 
the windows, and those who could not get near 
in any otlier way, sat upon the top of a high 
fence placed round the house, or climbed upon 
the backs of their companions. 

When the books were nearly finished, the 
crowds increased. Numbers came from dis- 
tant parts, so that the searshore was covered 
with canoes, and the land dotted with tents. 

The missionaries, however, did not like to 
distribute the books, till they were bound. 

* This was the maimer of preparing the oil. The kernel of 
the cocoa-nut was scraped, placed in a trough, and exposed to 
the sun, when the heat caused oil to fLo^ ftonvVX.* 
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At first they used mill-board and sheep-skins 
from England, and when these were exhausted, 
they were obliged to make covers of native 
cloth, covered with old newspapers, dyed with 
purple juice. They bound the book intended 
for the king in a more handsome manner, even 
in red morocco. 

At last the people grew so impatient, that 
the brethren gave up binding the books. They 
were pleased to find that the natives did 
not suffer the precious books to remain without 
covers. The lives of dogs, cats, and goats, 
were now very unsafe, for the natives caught 
them for the sake of their skins ; they then 
scraped, pressed, and dried the skins in the 
sun, to prepare them for covers. The brethren 
were amused to see the trees all round the 
printing-house, thickly hung with skins stretch- 
ed on wooden fi-ames. Meanwhile the people 
were careful not to injure their books, and as 
they could not refrain fi-om reading them, they 
placed them between .thin pieces of boards, till 
the skins were ready. They were not even 
satisfied when they had bound them, but car- 
ried them about either in bags or baskets. 
They scarcely knew what to do with them 
when they left their houses for a short time, 
as they were afraid that they should hurt their 
treasures, if they took them with them, and 
tbat^ if they left them at home, some accident 
would occur in their absence. 
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I will mention one instance of the anxiety 
that the natives showed to obtain the books, 
that afterwards they preserved so carefully. 

One evening five men from Tahiti landed at 
Afareaitu, and hastened to Mr. Ellis's dwelling. 
Mr. Ellis met them at the door, and asked 
them what they wanted. 

They replied all together, " The word of 
Luke," and then showed their bamboos of co- 
coa-nut oil.* 

Mr. Ellis told them that he had no books 
ready that night, but that if they would come 
the next day, he would give them as many as 
they wanted, and he advised them to go and 
lodge with some Mend in the village. Then, 
as it was almost dark, he wished them good- 
night, and went into his house. When the sun 
rose, Mr. Ellis looked out of his window, and 
was surprised to see these men lying on the 
ground outside his house, their only bed being 
some platted cocoa-nut leaves, and their only 
covering the cloth, they usually wore over their 
shoulders. Mr. Ellis went out, and said, 

Have you been here all night ?" 

They said that they had. 



* A bamboo is a hollow stick. It is not hollow throughout, 
but is divided by notches at short distances. The natives cut 
the bamboos at the notches, and used each piece as a bottle. 
Each piece contains nearly three quarts* 
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He next inquired, " Why did you not go to 
some house to lodge ?" 

*^ We were afraid," replied the men, " lest, if 
we had gone away, some one might have come 
before morning, and have bought all the books 
that you had to spare, so that we should have 
been obliged to return without any. As soon 
as you left us last night, we determined not to 
leave the place till we had procured the books." 

This answer smprised and delighted Mr. 
Ellis. He called the men into the printing- 
office, put the loose sheets of the books together, 
as quickly as he could, and gave each of the 
men an unbound copy of Luke's Gospel. They 
then requested to have two more copies for a 
mother and a sister. These books were also 
granted, and the cocoa-nut oil was received as 
the price. Then each of the men wrapped up 
his book in a piece of white cloth of bark, put 
it in his bosom, and set sail for Tahiti, without 
having either eaten or drunk, or visited any 
person during his stay at Eimeo. 

Probably many of the people, who appeared 
to love the word of God, cared more for having 
a book of their own, than for knowing God's 
will ; but others certainly did love it, because 
it was able to save their souls through faith in 
Christ. The word of Luke was now read 
in numerous families, both at morning and 
evening prayers.. Often in the day, persons 
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might be seen sitting in a circle under the 
shade of a tree, listening to some native, who 
was reading the gospel aloud. 

The missionaries now intended very soon to 
separate from each other, and to dwell in diffe- 
rent islands ; but, before they took this step, 
they executed a new plan in Eimeo. They 
thought that, as the natives knew how precious 
the gospel was, they would be willing to give 
some of their property to help to send it to 
heathen lands. Therefore the brethren deter- 
mined to form a Missionary Society in Eimeo. 
They first proposed the plan to the king, who 
approved of it, and who soon afterwards said 
to one of his pious chiefs, named A-u-na, ^^ Do 
you think you could collect five bamboo-canes 
of cocoa-nut oil in a year ?" 
He answered, " Yes." 

" Do you think you could spare so much, 
for sending the word of God to the heathen ?" 
Again Auna replied, *^ Yes." 
" Do you think," continued Pomare, " that 
those, who value the gospel in this land, would 
think it a great labour to collect so -much oil 
every year ?" 

" No," replied Auna, " I do not think they 
would." 

^^ Then," said the king, " think about it, and 
let us join together in a plan for this pur- 
pose." 



SOO ASSEMBLY IX THE GROVE. 



The kmg and chiefe ctmsnlted priTatelj with 
the missiofiaries, and ananged all the mles of 
the new society. 

On Mar ISth, a great meeting was held at 
Papetoai in Eimeo. All the missionaries as- 
sembled at the place, and numbers of natives 
came orer firom TahitL The day was begun 
by a prayer-meeting among the natives at sun- 
rise, and by another amongst the brethren. It 
was arranged that the service was to begin 
in the chapel at three oVlock, but, long before 
that hour, the place was so crowded that the 
people agreed to remove to a grove of cocoa- 
nut-trees at a short distance. 

When the brethren entered this grove, they 
found the natives already assembled there, and 
they were much struck with the beauty of the 
scene. The grove was situated close to the sea, 
and at the foot of steep rocks and high 
mountains. Shells and white coral were 
strewed upon the beach ; various kinds of lovely 
plants hung from the jutting rocks, while others 
twined roxmd the stems of the trees, and adorned 
even the branches with festoons of pink blos- 
soms. The trees were so tall, and covered 
with such large and numerous leaves, that their 
branches formed a ceiling at a great height 
above the people, and shaded them entirely 
from the sun. Multitudes, in their native 
dresses, were seated on the thick grass beneath. 
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A wooden stand was prepared for Mr. Nott, 
close to the trunk of one of the tall trees. The 
king was seated in an arm-chair before him, 
and was dressed in a yellow tiputa, with a 
scarlet flower painted on the part that covered 
his breast. The queen and her ladies, and 
many chiefs, were seated near the king. 

How delightful it was to think that these 
people were assembled, not for war, nor for 
bloody sacrifices, not for rioting, nor immode- 
rate feasting, as in times past, but to assist in 
sending the word of God to poor ignorant hea- 
then! 

The service began with singing and prayer : 
then Mr. Nott preached firom the words, ^^ Un- 
derstandest thou what thou readest ?"' and the 
answer of the Ethiopian, " How can I, except 
some man should guide me ?" Acts viii. 31, 32. 
When the sermon was finished, Pomare ad- 
dressed his people. He reminded them of their 
former state, when their choicest fish and fiiiits 
were offered to their idols, and when even men 
were sacrificed. He then described the happi- 
ness they now enjoyed through the gospel, 
and proposed giving their property to help to 
send it to other lands. He declared he wished 
only those to give, who gave willingly; and 
that as he supposed, those, who did not love 
the gospel themselves, would not give tmllingly, 
he desired they should not be forced to ^x<^^ 
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or even called mean and avaricious, because 
they did not give. Pomare concluded his 
speech by requesting that those who wished a 
Missionary Society to be formed would hold 
up their hands. Hundreds of dark-coloured 
arms were in one moment lifted up towards 
heaven. Cheering sight to the brethren,, who 
remembered how lately those hands had been 
used in executing wicked deeds ! 

As the sun hid its head beneath the distant 
waves of the sea, the king arose from his chair, 
and the people returned rejoicing to their 
houses ; but none rejoiced as those did. who 
had sown tlie good seed, that was now spring- 
ing up in many hearts. 

Mr. Ellis had not finished distributing the 
Gospel of Luke, at the time this meeting was 
held ; therefore he returned with some of his 
brethren to Afareaitu, for a short time. 

But soon the time came, when the brethren 
might go and reside in different islands. The 
ship Haweis was now rigged, and was ready to 
convey them to their new stations. 

Mr. Ellis determined to leave Eimeo, and to 
go to the island of Huahine. Nine years be- 
fore, the missionaries had lived in that island 
for a year, and since that time the inhabitants 
had cast away their idols, and had built many 
chapels. 

Mr. Ellis left Eimeo with great regret. He 
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had been much pleased with the natives while 
he lived there. They had behaved with so 
much honesty, that though he had no bolt nor 
lock upon his door, not one article had been 
stolen. You have not forgotten their former 
thievish disposition, but now they stole no more. 

It would be tedious to relate where each 
missionary first settled, after leaving Eimeo, 
for several of them soon changed their stations. 
It will be sufficient to say, that by the next 
year there were six missionaries in Tahiti, 
four in Eimeo, three in Huahine, and three in 
Raiatea. 

The people in Raiatea had never had a 
missionary residing amongst them, but four 
years before they had been visited by Mr. 
Wilson and Pomare in a very singular manner. 
Both these visiters had come against their will ; 
they had entered a ship that touched at Eimeo, 
and had immediately been driven by the winds 
to Raiatea, where Mr. Wilson preached the 
gospel, and Pomare entreated the chiefs to 
abandon idols. 

The king of Raiatea and many of his chiefs 
had also visited Eimeo to assist Pomare in 
his wars, and had heard the gospel preached 
there. They returned to Raiatea soon after Mr. 
Wilson had preached in it, and they used all their 
efforts to prevail upon the people to abandon idols. 
At length they succeeded, though they were 
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obliged first to fight against an array of heathens 
who attacked them.* The name of the king was 
Ta-ma-to-a : he had been a very wicked man, 
and, according to the custom of his countiy, 
had been worshipped as a god. Amongst other 
sins, he had been addicted to drinking, and had 
been so furious when disturbed after drinking, 
that he had once rushed out of his house, and 
with his fist knocked out the eye of a man, and 
broke two joints of his own fore-finger. Yet, 
after his conversion, he never tasted spirits, 
attended school regularly at six o'clock every 
morning, and was so zealous in the cause of 
God, that he always chose to prepare the cocoa- 
nut oil for the Missionary Society with his own 
hands. Tamatoa was the father of Pomare's 
wife, and was now an old man. His appearance 
was very remarkable, as he was seven feet high, 
all but one inch ! It was this Tamatoa who 
entreated some of the missionaries to come and 
settle in Raiatea. 

Mr. Williams and two others consented to 
go. They kne^ very little of the language, 
having only arrived at the islands the year 
before ; but Tamatoa would hear of no excuse, 
and promised that he and his people would 
teach them their language. 

From this time the missionaries were scat- 

• See Williams's Missionary Enterprises, p. 187, for an ac- 
count of this battle. 
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teied amongst the islands. I have subjoined a 
list to show where they were stationed the year 
after they had left Eimeo. 

Tahiti. 



Bicknell. 

Crook. 

Nott. 


ElMBO. 


Tessier. 
Wilson. 
Bourne. 


Hayward. 
Henry. 


HUAHINB. 


Darling. 
Piatt. 


Davies. 


Barff. 
Raiatba. 


Ellis. 


Orsmond. 


Threlkeld. 


Williams. 



CHAPTER XXXII, 
1819. 



THE CHAPEL WITH THREE PULPITS. 

For some time past Pomare had been building 
a very large and handsome chapel in Tahiti, 
at a place called Pa-pa-o, which was only four 
miles from Matavai. 

The missionaries had advised the kin^ wc^\.\j^ 
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build SO immense a chapel, as it would be of 
less use, than a smaller one : but Pomaie 
had replied that king Solomon once bui]t a 
very magnificent temple, and that he wished 
to imitate him. This determination was not 
wise. God had desired Solomon to erect the 
temple, as a figure of the Church of God, which 
is composed of believing souls. All figures 
are now passed away, and the reality is come. 
Those who endeavour to persuade people to 
believe in Christ, help to build the living, and 
true temple, and they please God. God does 
not regard the size, or appearance of buildings, 
but dwells in every place where men worship 
him in spirit and in truth. 

Pomare, however, chose to have his own 
way. His immense chapel was finished in the 
spring of 1819. It contained one hundred 
and thirty-three windows and twenty-nine 
doors. It was seven hundred, and twelve feet 
long, and fifty-four feet wide. There is not 
a church in England of so great a length.* 
As it was impossible, that a preacher could 
speak loud enough to be heard to the end of the 
chapel during a whole sermon, three pulpits were 
placed in it. The ceiling was covered with 
fine matting, and the floor with dried grass, 
and the building was filled with forms, and pews. 

* St. Paulas Church in London is 500 feet in length, and 
180 in breadth. 
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The most remarkable thing in the chapel was a 
stream of water, that ran in a slanting direction 
through it. The stream had not been observed, 
till after the chapel had been begmi. The 
builders might have tried to turn the course of 
this stream, (which flowed from the mountains 
into the sea,) but then, perhaps, the water 
would have overflowed ; therefore they suffered 
it to pass through the chapel. I think those 
who sat near it, must have been reminded by 
the sight of this living stream of the living 
water, that Jesus gives to those who ask him, 
and of the crystal river that makes glad the city 
of God. 

The chapel was called the Royal Mission 
Chapel. Great crowds of people flocked from 
all the islands to be present at the first service 
performed in it in May. The tents of the 
visiters lined the shore for four miles. 

The day when the chapel was opened, the 
king and royal family were present. A minister 
stood in each of the pulpits. Mr. Darling, who 
was in the middle pulpit, gave out a hymn in a 
voice loud enough for all to hear, and the six 
thousand people who filled the chapel joined in 
singing it. Then each minister read Luke xiv. 
to the. people aroimd him, and afterwards 
prayed. Though three voices were raised at 
once, yet, from the great size of the place, they 
did not interfere with each other. Tha tbx^Rk 
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sermons began at the same time. I will men- 
tion the text that each minister chose, as suit- 
able for the occasion. 

Mr. Darling chose Isaiah Ivi. 7. "I will 
make them joyful in my house of prayer." 

Mr. Hatt chose Luke xiv. 22. *^And yet 
there is room." 

Mr. Crook chose Exodus xx. 24. " In all 
places where I send my name, I will come 
unto thee and bless thee." 

The sermons ended very nearly at the same 
time. The congregation then joined in singing 
a hymn, and the ministers concluded the ser- 
vice with prayer. Thus ended this joyful 
meeting. 

The next day the congregation assembled 
again to hear three sermons for the Missionary 
Society. In the afternoon they heard three 
more. A great many subscriptions had already 
been made to the Society. The king had put 
down his name, as a subscriber of eight hogs a 
year. 

The day following, which was Thursday, 
the laws were publicly given to the people. 
The king had made the laws, some time before, 
with the assistance of his chiefs, and the advice 
of the missionaries, and had written them out 
with his own hand. There were eighteen laws. 
Amongst them, were laws against murder, 
rebellion, theft| and sabbath-breaking. 
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Murderers and rebels alone were to be 
punished with death. Thieves were only to be 
obliged to restore four times the amount of 
property they had taken. 

On the day when the laws were proclaimed, 
the people assembled in the chapel, and Pomare 
asked Mr. Crook to begin with prayer and 
reading. Then, Pomare stood in the mid- 
dle pulpit, and after looking joyfully round 
upon his subjects, spoke to one of his chiefs, 
named Tati, saying, ^' Tati, what is your desire ? 
What can I do for you ?" 

Tati, who sat nearly opposite the pulpit, arose 
and said, " Those are what we want — the papers 
you hold in your hand — the laws. Give them to 
US9 that we may hold them in our hands, that 
we may regard them, and do what is right." 

The king then said in an afifectionate man 
ner to another very pious chief, ** Utami, what 
is your desire?" He replied, ^*One thing 
only is desired by us all — that which Tati has 
said, — the laws which you hpld in your hand." 
The king then spoke to the other chiefs in the 
same manner. He next read aloud the eigh- 
teen laws, and explained several parts of them. 
After reading each law, the king said to the 
chiefs, " Do you agree to this law ?" and the 
chiefs replied after each, "We heartily agree 
to it." The king next asked the people after 
each law, if they agreed to it, tiO \\X\. \r$ ^w 
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right hands. This was done in an instant, 
and caused a rushing noise to be heard, so 
vast was the number of arms in a moment 
lifted up. When the king came to the law 
against rebellion, he seemed almost inclined 
to pass it over, as many who had rebelled 
against him were present. Yet when he had 
read the law, Tati, who had been a ringleader 
amongst the rebels, not satisfied with holding 
up his hand as usual, arose, holding up both 
hands, and called upon the people to do the 
same. This was an instance of the change, 
that the gospel had made in many a proud, 
rebellious heart. 

On the next sabbath, the most interesting of 
all the meetings on this occasion, was held. 
You remember that Pomare had desired to be 
baptized before any of his people; but he 
had appeared so little prepared for baptism, 
that the missionaries had put ofi* the time firom 
year to year ; they had, however, baptized a few 
persons, privately. Lately Pomare had shown 
a strong desire, not only for baptism, but also 
to devote himself to God, and had received 
much instruction from the brethren. It was, 
therefore, decided that he should now be 
baptized. Three sermons were preached that 
morning from the same text — Matt, xxviii. 
18—20. " Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 
tionif baptizing them m \3ciQ TkAmQ of the 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." After the ser- 
mon, the eight missionaries, who were present, 
assembled round Pomare, who was seated near 
the middle pulpit. After singing and prayer 
were ended, the king stood up, and Mr. Bick- 
nell, standing on the pulpit stairs, poured water 
upon Pomare's head, and baptized him in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Po- 
mare^was observed to lift up his eyes towards 
heaven, and to utter a sound. The brethren 
who had long watched over his soul, felt much 
moved on this solemn occasion. Mr. Bicknell, 
in a very feeling manner, entreated him to 
walk worthy of the profession he had made in 
baptism, remembering that as he held the high 
office of a king, the eyes of men, as well as 
those of God and angels, were fixed upon him. 

Mr. Henry then exhorted the people to 
follow, the example of the king, and give 
themselves to the Lord. After singing, and 
prayer, the king shook hands affectionately 
with all the brethren, and returned to his tent 

We have thus related the events of the 
happy week when the Royal Mission Chapel 
first was opened. O how different were these 
assemblies firom those feasts at which Pomare 
and his father had often distributed the bleed- 
ing limbs of men, among the chiefs, as offerings 
to the gods ! 

The rest of the year was full of Ivm^^^j 
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events. Many persons, in all the four islands, 
were baptized at their own earnest desire. The 
missionaries first instructed them in the mean- 
ing of baptism, teaching them that baptism 
could not change their hearts, and that it was 
onlj the outward sign of being bom again. 

The brethren in Eimeo travelled round the 
island, to prepare the people for baptism. 
They found the natives so anxious to be 
taught, that often the whole night was spent in 
answering their questions. The brethren sent 
also two of the natives to teach the people. 
One of these teachers was Patii, who had 
formerly been a priest, and who had publicly 
burned his idols. While Patii and the other 
native spoke to the people about divine things, 
many wept exceedingly. 

The baptisms used to take place aAer the 
morning service on .Sunday. Those who were 
to be baptized sat round the pulpit The 
brethren walked amongst them, and poured 
water upon them, saying to each, ^^ I baptize 
thee, in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Ghost." The parents, who had been 
baptized, brought their infants, to be baptized 
— those infants, that perhaps would have been 
buried, if their parents had continued in igno- 
rance of a Saviour. 

The brethren now invited those who truly 
believed to take the Lord's Supper. Some of 
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the natives wept, and trembled so much, when 
they first were admitted to the table of the 
Lord, that they could hardly lift the cup to 
their lips. 

As all the people preferred hearing the mis- 
sionaries preach, to hearing the natives, they 
came from a great distance to the chapels 
where missionaries preached. Therefore there 
was service no longer in the little chapels, which 
were suffered either to fall into decay, or used as 
school-houses. Many natives came and lived 
near the different stations of the brethren, and 
those who had lands at a distance, and could not 
live near them, assembled on Saturday after- 
noon in their canoes, and set up their tents on 
the beach. 

It was delightful to see the people preparing 
their food on the Saturday, which was called 
*' food-day," in consequence. They lighted 
fires, at which they boiled their puddings of 
bananas, and bread-fruit, and cocoa-nut milk. 
Men might be seen coming firom the stream 
with vessels of water in their hands, for wash- 
ing their hands on the Sunday, and women 
with bundles of bread-tree leaves for plates. In 
each house little baskets of food were hung up, 
on the pegs of the great posts, and the best 
clothes were put out, ready to wear. The 
natives spent Saturday evening in singing, 
reading, and praying in their hou«»e%. 
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On the sabbath day no tree was climbed, 
and no fire was lighted: but the day was 
devoted to the care of the soul. At simrise, 
the people prayed alone, as usual, either among 
the bushes, or in the little prayer-houses, or in 
some retired comer of their own. At seven they 
assembled in the chapel for prayer and reading, 
though the ministers did not come so early. 
From eight to nine the schools for boys and 
girls met in the school-houses. The natives 
themselves instructed the children in the know- 
ledge of God, and heard them repeat their 
hymns and catechism. 

At a quarter before nine, a sound was heard: 
sometimes it was the sound of a shell, that a 
man carried round the village, and blew like 
a trumpet ; in other places it was the sound of 
a stone striking against a bar of iron hung on 
a tree, and in others, it was the sound of a 
little bell ; but whatever was the kind of sound, 
the meaning was the same, ^^ Come ye to the 
house of the Lord." Then the teachers led their 
classes to the chapel. The girls walked first, 
two and two, and hand in hand, most of them 
wearing firocks like English children, and bon- 
nets made of platted grass or bark. Each car 
ried in her hand a little basket, containing her 
hymn-book, catechism, and the scriptures. The 
boys came afterwards, dressed in native gar- 
ments^ a little mat of bark round their waists, 
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and a little red or yellow shawl thrown over 
their shoulders, a hat of platted grass, and no 
shoes on their feet. Some of their parents 
were often watching to see the children pass 
by. Many a mother then blessed God, as she 
looked on her darling child, for sending the 
missionaries, who showed her the sin of bury- 
ing it in the earth. 

The children sat in their appointed places at 
chapel. The people were all ready before 
service began, for though they had scarcely 
any clocks or watches, they were obedient to 
the sound of the trumpet-shell. 

At half-past ten, or eleven, service was over. 
The children walked back in order to their 
school-houses, and were then dismissed by 
their teachers. After dinner the children 
assembled in school again, but as it was very 
hot at that hour, each teacher often took a class 
to sit under the shade of some thick tree, and 
there asked them to repeat what they had heard 
of the morning sermon^ and talked to them of 
a Saviour's love for little children. 

Afternoon service began about four. By 
sunset the people were all returned to their 
dwellings, to spend the evening in reading, 
singing, and prayer. Sometimes a few families 
met together, and sometimes the father of each 
family taught his own children and servants. 

In this manner the converted natives o€ ^Xsa 
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South Seas passed their sabbaths : they called 
them ^^ a delight, honourable, and did honour 
God ; not doing their own ways, nor finding 
their own pleasure, nor speaking their own 
words, but delighting themselyes in the Lord." 
Isaiah lyiii. 13. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
1819. 

THE NEW CUSTOMS OF TAHITI. 

Although I liave given so pleasing an account 
of the people of Tahiti, you must not suppose 
that all the people were converted in heart 
It is to be feared that only a few were really 
bom again, although the behavioiur of most 
was changed. Sometimes, even those who, the 
missionaries hoped, were converted, grieved 
them by their conduct. 

On the very day that a chief, named Upa- 
paxu had been baptized, he said to Mr. 
Bourne, in a proud manner, ^'What are you 
teaching us ? Why do you not instruct us in 
English and other things besides religion ?*' 

This ungrateful speech hurt Mr. Boume^s 
feelings very much, but he did not make an 
aagry reply. 
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' In a few days, the chief came to him, and 
said, he had been reading the words of Christ, 
*' He that despiseth you, despiseth me," and 
had been so troubled on account of his bad 
behaviour, that he had neither been able to eat 
nor sleep, till he had confessed his sin. 

I have told you also that the people gave 
their property willingly to the Missionary 
Society : yet this was not always the case. 

One day a man came to Pomare with five 
bamboos of oil, and said, angrily, " Take them 
for your society." 

" No," said Pomare, " I will not mix your 
angry bamboos with the missionary oil ; take 
them away." 

The man returned with his bamboos, much 
mortified at the disgrace of being refused, but I 
do not know whether he was sensible of his sin. 

The preaching of the word was, however, 
often much blessed to the consciences of the 
people. Once Mr. Nott preached a sermon on 
the words, " Let him that stole, steal no more." 
In the sermon he said, it was a duty to return 
things, that had formerly been stolen. 

The next morning when he opened his door, 
he saw a numberofnatives,sitting on the ground, 
around his dwelling. He was surprised to see 
them there so early, and asked them the reason 
of their coming. They replied, ** We have not 
been able to sleep all night; we wer^ at chapel 
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yesterday, and heard yoa say firom the word 
of God, that Jehorah commaiided us not to 
steal ; whereas we nsed to worship Hiro, and 
to thmk that he would protect thieves. We 
have stolen: all these things that we have 
brought with us are stolen goods." 

Then one of the men held up a saw, saying, 
^ I stole this firom the carpenter of such a ship.'' 
Others held up knires and Tarious tools. 

Mr. Nott (who had taught them that it was 
wrong to receive stolen goods) replied, " What 
have you brought them to me for ? Take them 
home, and wait tiU the ships firom which you 
stole them, come again, and then return them, 
with a present besides.** Still the people 
entreated Mr. Nott to keep the things, till they 
could find the owners. 

Some of them who had stolen some things firom 
a missionary, who was in another island, took a 
voyage of seventy miles to restore the articles. 

When the natives found any property on the 
ground, such as knives, or tools, they would not 
keep it themselves. Still, however, there were 
some thieves, who were punished by the judges, 
when they were discovered. 

This autumn two men were even sentenced 
to death for rising up against the king. They 
were hanged upon a cocoa-nut tree, and then 
taken down and buried. 

The missionaries' wives took much pains to 
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improve the womeu. They held weekly meet- 
ings with them to give them instruction in reli- 
gion. It was touching to hear the mothers, at 
these meetings, lament the children they had 
murdered. Some said that the thoughts of their 
slaughtered babes tormented them constantly. 
One of them inquired, '' Ought I to go to Jesus 
Christ for pardon ? were any murderers of their 
own children forgiven ?" 

They were told that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. We read also in the 
Bible that Manasseh, king of Judah, made his 
son to pass through the fire, and was forgiven. 
This instance, perhaps, may have comforted 
some mothers. 

In some of the islands, great changes now 
took place in the houses, and clothes of the 
natives. Pomare did not like new customs, so 
that his people did not improve so quickly in 
these respects, as the natives of Raiatea and 
Huahine. 

In those islands, flie people were busily 
employed in building white cottages. They 
obtained the white plaster in a singular man- 
ner. At a little distance from the shore^ be- 
neath the sea, there were immense walls of 
white coral, called reefs. The people brought 
large blocks of this coral to land upon rafts^ 
and then burnt the coral in pits, filled with 
wood. The coral crumbled into powder, and 
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dropped to the bottom of the pit : and with 
this white powder, the natives made plaster for 
their new houses. They built them of wood, 
and thatched them with palm-leaves. As they 
had no glass, they were obliged to be satisfied 
with wooden lattices, and shutters. Most of 
the houses had rooms only on one floor ; but 
some, belonging to the chiefs, had upper rooms. 
They were generally surrounded by gardens, 
or plantations ; aiid a few had verandahs, as 
shelter from the heat, or* covered balconies, 
where the inhabitants might enjoy the sea- 
breezes, and an extensive view. They were as 
comfortable inside, as they were pretty outside, 
being furnished with wooden tables and sofas, 
and the windows hung with white curtains, 
made of cloth of bark, adorned with a painted 
border of leaves. 

Each native built his cottage on the spot 
that pleased him best. One, preferring the 
edge of the sea, erected his on coral blocks, 
placed beneath the water; another chose the 
shade of a grove, and a third the pure air, and 
fine prospect of the mountain-side: but all 
fixed their abodes near some chapel, where a 
missionary preached, excepting a few who 
lived on their lands in the valleys. In every 
village a narrow road skirted the shore, and in 
many, a coral pier (or path into the sea) was 
built to assist in landing and embarking. 
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These beautiful villages now adorned the 
shores of those islands, where savages once 
roamed from place to place, lodging at night in 
open sheds, like beasts of the field. 

The natives began also to exchange their 
loose garments for English dresses. The mis- 
sionaries' wives took pains to teach the women 
to make these clothes, and to. induce all to wear 
them. 

Mrs. Crook and Mrs. Nott- made some loose 
calico dressing-gowns for Pomare, and after- 
wards a few of the women made them for their 
husbands, and then for themselves. Mrs. 
Ellis made a bonnet of leaves for her little 
girl, and a hat of platted leaves for her hus- 
band. The women soon learned to plat, and 
made hats and bonnets, not only of leaves, but 
also of strips of white bark, and of yellow 
rushes, and used strips of native cloth, or of 
bark, for ribbons. 

Shoes and stockings, coats and shirts, were 
procured by many natives firom the ships, and 
worn upon particular occasions. Few persons 
could afford to wear English clothes every day, 
or could even obtain a complete suit. It was 
common to see a man with a hat and shoes, 
without stockings, or a shirt. Sometimes the 
clothes were put on in a very curious manner. 
A white shirt has been placed over a long 
black coat, because the owner was unw\l\\w^ 
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to hide the shirt by placing it under the coat 
The natives, however, soon learned to laugh at 
such mistakes as this. 

The reason that the missionaries encouraged 
the people to dress in the English fashion 
was, because it helped ^o correct one of their 
chief faults, which was idleness. Food was 
procured so easily that the natives were not 
accustomed to labour, and were still disposed 
to wa«te much of their time in sleeping and 
talking. 

I have before observed that Pomare did not 
like new customs. He did not choose entirely 
to adopt the English mode of dress, and he 
placed a native tiputa over the shirt he usually 
wore. But though he did not like English 
fashions^ he still loved English arts^ and em- 
ployed most of his time in writing. 

He had a little shed built near his great 
house at Matavai, and he spent whole days 
shut up there with Mr, Nott, helping him to 
correct the Gospel of St. John, and the Acts, 
(which Mr. Nott had just translated,) and copy- 
ing them out, while he lay upon his chest on 
the floor. He took great pains also to compose 
a dictionary, and collected many thousands of 
words for the purpose. 

Though he was so useful to the missionaries, 
he continued to grieve them by many great 
faults in his conduct. He often bought spirits 
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of the sailors that visited the islands, and drank 
to excess. Yet, strange to say, he would allow 
no stills in his kingdom, lest his subjects should 
indulge in drinking spirits. 

Stills had been introduced into the islands 
by those Sandwich Islanders who escaped 
from the Nautilus. They were large stone 
basins, with pipes fixed to them. The na- 
tives learned to distil spirits by boiling the ti 
root in these basins, and then they sat round 
them, and drank till their merriment ended in 
bloodshed and murder. Pomare had caused 
all these stills to be destroyed some years 
before, because he said he would not encou- 
rage his people to put an enemy into their 
mouths, to steal away their senses; yet he 
himself was so much deceived by Satan, as to 
be induced to commit this sin. 

Pomare v/as also guilty of some acts of op- 
pression, though not of such great ones as in 
former times. He would not allow the people 
to sell their property to the ships, but chose 
to buy their things himself, at what price he 
pleased, that he might sell them to tlie ships. 
This act of oppression displeased the people, 
and grieved the missionaries. 

Neither did he show that confidence in the 
brethren, that he ought to have felt in such 
faithfiil friends. His behaviour to Mr. Gyles 
was a proof of this. 
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Mr. Gyles had been sent to the South Seas 
the year before, to teach the natives to make 
sugar from the sugar-canes, that grew in abun- 
dance in the islands. He built a mill in Eimeo, 
in which he pressed the canes, and he after- 
wards boiled the juice, from which sugar was 
produced. An ill-disposed captain told Po- 
mare, that if his people learned to make sugar, 
an army would come and make slaves of them. 
Pomare believed the slander, and desired Mr. 
Gyles to depart. This command Mr. Gyles 
immediately obeyed, and thus the natives were 
prevented from pursuing a useftil and profitable 
occupation. 

If Pomare had felt a proper confidence in 
the brethren, he would not have credited this 
evil report, as they assured him it was false. 

Pomare's state of mind continued to perplex 
his best fiiends. Though he had been bap- 
tized, he expressed no desire to partake of the 
Lord's Supper, but always said that he was not 
fit to partake of it. He continued, however, 
to have family worship morning and evening, 
and often sat with twenty attendants around 
him, reading the Scriptures with them verse by 
verse, and afterwards either engaged in prayer 
himself, or asked one of these attendants to un- 
dertake the office. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



1820. 



THE ROYAL BABE. 



As we have lately been obliged to speak of the 
faults of king Pomare, it will be the more 
pleasant to relate some good things that he did. 
He went to a little island, called High Island, 
or Raivavai, (which was four hundred miles from 
Tahiti,) where he found the people fighting 
against each other. He entreated the chiefs 
to be reconciled, and succeeded in persuading 
them to. leave off war, and to cast ayvay their 
idols, and appointed two excellent natives of 
Tahiti, whom he had brought with him, to teach 
the inhabitants. As the people in this island 
considered Pomare to be their king, he left 
this command before he departed, " Watch, and 
see; the man who stirs up war again, let him be 
put to death." 

A few months afterwards a ship came to the 
island, and the captain was astonished to find 
the inhabitants crowded into a large chapel, 
and above a hundred persons, who could not 
enter, standing outside. He heard that ^lL^3ftR. 
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inhabitants had abandoned their idols, and had 
turned some of them into stools for their chapeL 

There were many more little islands, wMch 
had now abolished the worship of idols, and 
left o£f war, through the instructions of native 
teachers. 

The six missionaries who now lived in Ta- 
hiti, did not all reside in one place, as the first 
missionaries had done, but were stationed in 
different villages. 

Mr. Crook was settled at Pa-pe-e-te, a place 
about eight miles distant from Matavai. Here 
also the queen and her sister, and the little 
princess Aimata, resided, and were in conse- 
quence very often with Mr. Crook and his &- 
mily, to whom they became much attached. 
Aimata went regularly to school, and improved 
rapidly. The queen and her sister attended 
both the school and Mrs. Crook's meetings for 
the instruction of women. This conduct was 
pleasing in persons of their high station, and 
showed humility of mind, that gave hope of 
increasing piety. 

In June a very important event occurred in 
the royal family. The queen became the 
mother of a little boy. The king, who usually 
resided near the Royal Mission Chapel at 
Papao, came immediately to see his wife and 
son. He appeared pleased, and expressed his 
wish that no one but Mrs. Crook should touch 
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the infant : she took it, and dressed it like an 
English baby. As Mrs. Crook, however, could 
not always attend to it, the queen's sister be- 
came the baby's nurse ; though it was generally 
at the house of Mrs. Crook, who was called its 
mother, because the king had given her the 
principal charge of it. Little Mary Crook was 
also called its mother, because she had been 
chosen by the queen (according to the old 
custom) as her particular friend, and she 
employed herself diligently in making clothes 
for the young prince. 

To give you some idea of the king's character, 
we will mention a few trifling circumstances 
that occurred during the short time he stayed 
near the queen at Papeete. 

On the morning after his arrival, he attended 
Mr. Crook's family prayers, and afterwards 
walked through the school for grown-up peo- 
ple, to observe its order ; then sat down in it, 
and conversed with some of the chiefs respect- 
ing a passage in the book of Samuel. He re- 
fused to go home and breakfast with Mr. Crook ; 
but he sent a note to him soon afterwards, pro- 
posing to come^ at dinner-time, to eat flour 
with him, that is, pie or pudding; for as no 
com grows in the islands, flour is a rarity. At 
dinner, he took much notice of a map, that 
was hung up in the room. Mr. Crook spoke 
to the king of the little prince, and recommended 
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him to have the child taught English. Pomare 
seemed inclined to consent, and willing that 
Mr. and Mrs. Crook should have the charge of 
him. He appeared in high spirits during this 
visit. Soon afterwards he returned to Papao. 

When the infant prince was three months 
old, he was taken in a boat to Papao, and bap- 
tized by Mr. Grook in the Royal Mission 
Ghapel, in the presence of a thousand people. 
At the same time Mr. Crook baptized the queen 
also, while Mr. Nott baptized the queen's sister 
and the princess Aimata. But though the 
queen and her sister were baptized, they were 
not admitted to partake of the Lord's Supper ; 
for notwithstanding their desire of instruction, 
and attention to the forms of religion, they did 
not yet seem decidedly pious. 

Some years had now passed, since any of 
the missionaries had been taken away. During 
this summer, Mr. Tessier became ill, at Pa-pa- 
ra in Tahiti, where he was stationed with Mr. 
Bicknell. He had such slender abilities, that 
he had never been able to learn the language 
of Tahiti well enough to preach in it. He 
had, however, instructed the children, and led 
a blameless life. He did not know, till the 
morning of the day on which he died, that he 
was dangerously ill, and then he seemed pleased 
to hear it. It was a sabbath day. " I shall 
exchange an earthly sabbath," he observed, 
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" for a heavenly one ; I rejoice to think that 
heaven is not only a happy place, but also a 
holy one." 

He then sent for the children he had taught, 
and spoke seriously to each of them about their 
souls. After this, he wished all his friends 
farewell, as cheerfully as if he was going to 
set out on a pleasant journey. 

His fellow labourer, Mr. Bicknell, preached a 
sermon upon his death. A few days afterwards, 
he was taken ill himself, with the same disorder, 
of which Mr. Tessier had died. At first he 
was much distressed in mind, with the thought 
that he had spent too much time lately in 
making his house comfortable, instead of inr 
structing the natives. Afterwards he was more 
easy, and was heard to say, " Thanks be unto 
God, for Jesus Christ," ** Saw ye him whom 
my soul loveth ?" and other like sentences. 

He bade an a£fectionate farewell to each ot 
his four children, the eldest of whom was eight, 
and the youngest four years old. Then he re- 
quested to be left alone for a short time, that he 
might think of eternity. He desired Mr. Crook, 
who was going to preach to his people, to tell 
them that he had taught them the word of God, 
and that if they perished he was clear of their 
blood; but then (remembering that he might 
have done more for them) he corrected him- 
self, and added, " Not quite clear neither." 
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He addressed a dying exhortation to the pious 
chief Tati, who stood at his bedside, bathed 
in tears. He also exhorted Mr. Crook to show 
more love to the natives, that they might love 
him more. 

Mr. Bicknell, like Mr. Tessier, expired on a 
sabbath, and only one fortnight after his fellow 
labourer, at the age of fifty-four years. 

How empty and faulty do the best spent lives 
appear, when viewed upon a death-bed ! This 
pious missionary had laboured twenty-three 
years in Tahiti ; (for he was one of those that 
had come in the ship Du£f;) he had borne 
scorn, and poverty, and dangers, and desola- 
tion for Christ's sake ; yet when he came to 
die, he felt that he had cared too little for souls, 
and too much for earth. What, then, may 
some feel on their deathbeds, who have lived 
chiefly for their own pleasure, and done little, 
or nothing, for Christ I 

The people of Papara had received a solemn 
lesson by the loss of both their teachers, in the 
space of one fortnight. They had reason to 
fear, lest God was punishing them for their 
negligence, and lest he should quite remove 
the candlestick out of its place. Mr. Davies, 
however, came from Huahine, to fill the post 
of the departed brethren, and laboured with 
unwearied diligence in preaching, teaching, 
and translating the Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
1821. 

THE STRANGERS FROM THE SOLITARY ISLE. 

You have already heard that the gospel spread 
from island to island in the South Seas ; but 
the manner in which it came to one of them is 
so remarkable, that it must be related. 

There was a little island called Ru-ru-tu, 
that lay so many hundred miles from those 
where the brethren laboured, that it had never 
even been heard of in them. Though it was 
only seven miles long, it was so fruitful that six 
thousand people inhabited it. At length it was 
visited by a dreadful plague, which mowed 
down the people like grass, till only three or 
four hundred remained alive. 

Amongst the chiefs of Rurutu, was a young 
man named A-u-u-ra. He felt a great desire 
to leave the island, which he feared would soon 
be his grave. The thought came also into his 
heart, that in some other land he should hear 
something good, although he knew not what. 
Auura persuaded some of his friends to accom- 
pany him in a large canoe. His wife also 
went with him. There were in all twentj-fri^ 
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persons in the canoe, and a good store of food, 
and water. They arrived at length at a heathen 
island called Tu-bu-ai, a hundred miles off, 
where they were treated well, and their health 
was restored. After some time had passed, they 
set sail to return to their native island, hoping 
either to find the plague abated, or to persuade 
the inhabitants to remove to a happier spot, as 
they feared that the curse of the gods rested on 
their country. During their voyage a tempest 
arose, which drove them out of their course. 
They rowed day after day, but could see no 
land : at length their food and their water were 
spent ; they could only refresh themselves with 
sea-water, and they grew so weak that they often 
were obliged to suffer their canoe to float idly 
upon the water, while their terror was increased 
by the fear lest they should be swallowed up 
by the evil spirit of the waters. Yet He, who 
holds the wind in his fists, was guiding their 
little vessel to a right haven. 

After three weeks spent at sea, they saw 
land. It was one of the christian islands, 
and was called Ma-u-pi-ti. The astonishment 
of the strangers was great to find people 
dwelling in white cottages, clothed firom head 
to foot, and to see men and women eating to- 
gether. They now heard for the first time, of 
the unseen God, and they appeared struck with 
what they heard, and anxious to learn to read. 
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They did not stay at this island, but pro- 
ceeded to Raiatea, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by Mr. Williams and Mr. Threlkeld. 
These brethren immediately desired some of the 
natives to teach the strangers to read. Auura 
and his wife paid very great attention to all the 
instructions they received, but some of the 
othersappearedslothful. Auuraasked many sen- 
sible questions, and expressed a great desire to 
return to his own land to tell his poor dying 
countrymen the wonderful news of a Sa- 
viour: for he was one of those strangers of 
whom God says in the eighteenth psalm, " As 
soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me." 
God seems to have prepared his heart by the 
Holy Spirit to receive the gospel with gladness. 

In a few months Auura could both read and 
write, and was ready to return to his own land ; 
but he could not venture to make so long a 
voyage in the canoe in which he had arrived. 

At this time a ship visited the island. It 
was the Hope, commanded by Captain Grimes. 
The captain kindly offered to take Auura and 
his companions back to the island of Rurutu. 

When Auura heard this proposal he was de- 
lighted. Only one thing grieved him : he felt 
he was not fit to instruct the people of Rurutu, 
and yet how could he hope that a teacher would 

* Mr. Oismond, who at first was stationed at Raiatea, had 
removed to the neighbouring island of Bo-ra-bo-ra. 
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accompany him to his distant land ? But 
though the missionaries could not go with 
him themselves, they determined to see whether 
any other persons would accompany the stran- 
gers. That evening they sent for all the people, 
who professed openly to love Christ by taking 
the Lord's Supper, and inquired whether any 
would go and dwell in Rurutu. Two natives 
arose, and said, " Here are we; send us." Their 
names were, Ma-he^me-ne, and Pu-na. The 
missionaries agreed to send them, as well as 
their wives and little children, (for one of them 
had two children.) 

That whole night these two good men spent 
in preparing to leave their native land, in order 
to sail next morning. 

There was another plan that the missionaries 
had formed. They wished to learn the way to 
Rurutu ; so they asked the captain to tie one 
of their boats to his ship, and they desired some 
of the natives to go with the ship, and to 
return in the boat. By this means they hoped 
the natives would learn the way to Rurutu, so 
that they should be able to send men to it 
whenever they pleased. 

This was a busy night indeed. Everybody 
in the chapel went home to find some present 
to give the native missionaries at parting. One 
brought a razor, another a knife, another a roll 
of cloth, another a few nails. The mission- 
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aries gave spelling-books, and, what was 
most valuable of all, a few copies of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel, which Mr. Davies had trans- 
lated. As there was some difference between 
the language of Rurutu and of the christian 
islands, it was difficult for Auura to understand 
the books, but he could make out the mean- 
ing with pains. It was intended that other 
books should soon be written. 

Early in the morning the missionaries and 
many of the people prayed in the chapel with 
those who were going to depart, and then ac- 
companied them to the ship. 

How anxious the people left behind were to 
know whether Auura would find any of his 
countrymen living, and whether he would be 
able to persuade them to turn from idols to the 
living and true God ! 

On July the 5th they parted from the strangers. 
On August the 9th they beheld the boat (that 
the captain had taken in tow) returning. And 
what do you think it brought with it ? Some 
prisoners, deaf, dumb, blind, and lame, who 
having eyes saw not, and having ears heard 
not — the frightful idols of Rurutu. 

Besides these, the boat brought letters from 
Mahe-mene to Pomare, and also from Auura. 
The missionaries knew, from seeing the idols, 
that these letters contained good news. How- 
ever, they were anxious to know the particulars* 
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The men also who returned in the boat related 
many things that had happened. I will give 
you a short accoant of them. 

When Auura and his companions first 
reached RurntUy the people were much surprised 
to see them, for they thought they had been 
eaten up by the evil spirit of the waters. 
Auura on his part was glad to find that his 
countrymen had not all perished by the plague. 
The ting of the island was a youth about 
seventeen years old. He received Auura kindly, 
and permitted him to hold a great meeting of 
the inhabitants very soon after the arrival of 
the boat. 

You know why Auura wished such a meet- 
ing to be held. He wanted to propose to the 
people giving up their idols. One circumstance 
had already occurred, which had made the 
people doubt the power of their idols. 

The teachers, on first landing, had acci- 
dentally knelt down, to retium thanks to God, 
upon a part of the shore sacred to Oro, and yet 
had not died, as the people had expected. They 
and some others had afterwards eaten upon a 
sacred spot, and the women had eaten icith 
their husbands, and had partaken of hog and 
turtle. The Rurutans looked earnestly at them, 
(as the barbarians once did at Paul,) expecting 
some to have swollen, or fallen do^Ti dead sud- 
denly ; but, when they saw no harm come to 
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them, they thought that the gods would come 
in the night and kill them, and one man actually 
went that night to inquire whether Auura's wife 
was still alive. But when in the morning they 
found the new-comers all well and safe, they 
began to suspect that they themselves had been 
deceived by the evil spirit 

In this frame of mind, they assembled 
according to Auura's request. 

Auura spoke first He said, " Friends ! this is 
my desire, and therefore am I come back to 
this land, that you may know the name of the 
Son of God, and the work of the Holy Spirit in 
enlightening our hearts, and the mercy of God 
towards us. This is my desire, — Let the evil 
spirit be this instant cast into the fire ; is it 
agreeable to you, kings and chiefs ? Shall we 
burn the evil spirit even now ? Shall we over- 
throw his kingdom ? Let us no more worship 
him. Let him have no more reign in our hearts. 
Let the government of these little lands become 
Jehovah's." Then Auura proposed that they 
should all, both men and women, assemble and 
eat together in one place, and see whether 
they should really die, as the evil spirit had 
said. 

The king and chiefs consented to this propo- 
sal, and replied, "We are glad because of 
your saying, " Bum the evil spirits in the fire.' " 
They also expressed their great surprise whea 
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they were told that they had souls within them. 
Auura then asked them to promise to be kind 
to the two teachers ; and the king and chiefs 
promised that they would. 

There were, however, two men in the 
assembly, who did not like the idea of burning 
the gods. One of them spoke in a deceitful 
manner, saying, *' We will hold the good word," 
not meaning to do so. 

The other boasted, that he could fly up 
into the sky ; but Auura answered him, " Do 
fly up, let us see you flying up immediately ;" 
then he added, " The people of Rurutu have 
been completely destroyed through thee, and 
through thee alone, and now thou shalt not 
deceive us again. We know the true God. 
Begone! If the Son of God stood in our 
presence, thou wouldst be ashamed." 

ITie two teachers then spoke very afiection- 
ately to the people. Puna concluded his 
speech with this awful warning — ^'^ Should 
you not listen to this word you will die, and 
you will bear the wrath of God, and you will 
be led by the evil spirit you have now cast 
away, into the fire of hell ; but if you regard 
the word and name of the Son of God, you 
will, by that means, be saved." 

The. next day the people met together to eat, 
according to agreement ; but though they ate 
in a sacred place, and though women ate with 
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men, and partook of hog and turtle, (I need 
not say,) no harm followed. The people would, 
no doubt, have been afraid of making the 
experiment, if God had not prepared them for 
it, by letting them see others escape unhurt. 

That very evening the people burnt their idols 
and their temples. They spared, however, a 
few of the idols, that they might send them in 
triumph to the christian islands. Auura and 
the teachers soon began to instruct them about 
the true God, and his Son the Lord Jesus, and 
to teach them to read. Auura was so diligent, 
that he even went from house to house, morn- 
ing and evening, to pray in many of the 
families, because they knew not how to pray 
themselves. 

Such was the wonderfiil account that the 
letters from Rurutu contained. The mission- 
aries in Raiatea were anxious both to return 
public thanks to God, and to let all the natives 
hear the joyful news. They assembled one 
evening in the chapel, when three of the na 
tives (who were called deacons, because they 
helped the minister) held up the idols in the 
pulpit, before the congregation. One of these 
idols was hollow, and filled with a quantity of 
little gods, and with the points of spears. There 
was great rejoicing in Raiatea that evening, 
but surely not so great as among the angels of 
heaven. 

2. SI 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
1821. 

THE COURT AND PALACES OF POM ARE II. 

The Directors of the Missionary Society in 
England, heard with delight the account of the 
wonderful change in the natives of the South 
Seas. They determined to send some persons 
to visit these islands, as well as other mis- 
sionary stations, and to bring back an accoimt 
of the things they saw. 

• The persons, who undertook this interesting 
voyage, were a minister named Daniel Tyer- 
man, and a gentleman named George Bennet 
They were accompanied by several persons 
who wished to settle in Tahiti ; namely, Mr. 
Jones, a missionary, Mr. Blossom, a carpenter, 
and Mr. Armitage, who kindly wished to teach 
the natives to spin, and weave cotton. The 
wives of these three persons, and the two little 
children of Mr. Armitage, were also of the party. 

The ship that conveyed them arrived at 
Tahiti in September, 1821. 

Mr. Tyerman and Mr. Bennet landed at 
Matavai, near the place where the first mission- 
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aries had landed. But how different were the 
natives, who welcomed them to the shore, from 
the ignorant, wicked savages that had received 
Captain Wilson and his companions ! The 
voyagers looked with interest at the grove 
which those missionaries had planted, and which 
was still flourishing ; though their houses (as 
you know) had long been destroyed. 

Mr.Nott,who had a little dwelling at Matavai, 
received Mr. Bennet and Mr. Tyerman under 
his roof. The visiters were surprised to find 
that the natives came into the house, when^ 
ever they pleased, and sat upon the floor, and 
talked to them without seeming to fear, lest 
they should be in the way. 

On Sunday the two travellers went to the native 
prayer-meeting in the school-room, and found 
the people kneeling on the floor, while a native 
was praying. They were pleased to observe 
that no one lifted up his head to look at them 
as they entered, but that all continued to bend 
in prayer. Afterwards, the native read a chap- 
ter of St. John's Gospel, (which had just been 
printed,) and while he was reading, many of the 
people looked in their copies of that gospel. 
Afterwards, a hymn was sung, and the meet- 
ing concluded with prayer. As you know 
the manner in which the sabbath was spent 
in Tahiti, I will only add that Mr. Tyerman 
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dna Mr. Bennet were delighted with all they 
saw. 

The king was not in Tahiti at that time, but 
in Eimeo. In a short time Mr. Tyerman and 
Mr. Bennet visited Eimeo, accompanied by 
Mr. Nott. 

They found Mr. Henry and Mr. Piatt resid- 
ing at Papetoai in Eimeo. Their welcome to 
that place was very delightful. They had no 
sooner entered Mr. Piatt's house, than five 
deacons came in. One of them, who spoke for 
the rest, after expressing the joy they felt at 
the arrival of their friends firom England, said, 
^' We are brands plucked out of the burning ; 
Satan was destroying us, and casting us one 
after another into the flames of hell, but Christ 
came and snatched us out of his hands, and 
threw water upon the fire that was consuming 
us ; so we were saved." 

The two visiters were anxious to see the 
king, who was at this time residing near 
Papetoai, and was too ill to leave the house. In 
a few days they were sent for, and they set out, 
accompanied by Mr. Nott, Mr. Henry, and 
Mr. Piatt, and by several natives, who were 
useful in carrying them on their shoulders 
over the streams that frequently crossed the 
path. 

The king's palace was merely a long shed, 
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yet a row of soldiers stood along the road, that 
led up to the fence of bamboos around it. 
These soldiers were the king's guards, and had 
guns in their hands: ihey were not dressed like 
English soldiers^ but iu native clothes of 
various kinds. As soon as the visiters, by the 
help of stones, had stepped over the bamboo 
fence, an officer in a scarlet coat bade them 
stop, and desired the soldiers to fire in honour 
of their arrival. 

Mr. Nott went first into the house, and soon 
returned to tell his companions that the king 
would see them. The visiters found Pomare 
seated on the ground, near the door. The floor 
was covered with long dry grass ; a mat was 
spread on it near the door, a calico sheet was 
placed on the mat, and on this sheet the king 
was seated, and with it he covered his legs. 

As he was very ill, he was obliged to lean his 
back against some pillows, that were placed 
before one of the posts, that supported the roof. 
He wore a white calico shirt, and over it a 
most beautiful yellow tibuta, ornamented with 
figures of flowers. His hair was short, except- 
ing one long piece behind, that was rolled up 
and fastened on the top of his head. His hands 
were tattooed, his complexion was very dark, 
and his countenance sensible. The queen his 
wife sat on a stool on his left hand: she was 
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young and latber iair, and held on her knee a 
boj about a year and a half old, dressed in a 
short muslin frock. The queen's sister sat 
next Both the queen and her sister were 
dressed in gonns and bonnets, and shoes and 
stockings, like Englishwomen ; not that they 
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always wore such clothes, but they were 
dressed in their best to receive company. Near 
them sat a little girl ten years old. She 
was the princess Aimata, Pomare's daughter* 
The princess was dressed in a blue flowered 
frock, and a straw bonnet. Next to her sat 
three ladies. 

On a stool in front of the king sat Tati, his 
prime minister, and in the further part of the 
large room stood a great number of chiefs and 
servants. Many people were standing outside, 
peeping through the walls. There was but 
little furniture in the palace ; the king's bed 
stood behind a curtain at one end, and a few 
stools and mats were scattered about the floor. 

When the travellers entered, the king nodded 
to them, and made a sign for them to sit upon 
two stools on his right hand. 

The travellers first inquired after the health 
of the king, and then gave him some letters 
from the Missionary Society, and thanked 
him for his great kindness to all the mission- 
aries. Pomare then asked whether the gos- 
pel was preached in other heathen lands, 
and seemed pleased to hear that it was. After 
a little more conversation, he ordered wine to 
be brought, with glasses, which were placed 
on a low stool before the visiters. The guests 
drank his health ; and Pomare partook of a 
little wine with them. Had Pomare aLw^.^% 
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been equally temperate, he would not have 
been in the state he then was ; for he was suf- 
fering from a dropsy, which threatened his 
life. 

Pomare next desired that the visiters might 
be shown the presents prepared for them. 
They also had brought presents from England 
for him, but by his desire they had been left 
at Tahiti. The king"*s presents were in the 
court-yard, and consisted of fourteen fine hogs, 
and five heaps of fiiiit, each heap containing 
as much as two men could carry. The visiters, 
after looking at the gifts, returned to thank 
Pomare, and then departed. 

About a week afterwards, the king deter- 
mined, for the benefit of his health, to sail 
round the island of Eimeo. Before he set out, 
he came in his canoe to see the travellers. 
He landed, and went into a house that was 
close to the sea, for he could not walk more 
than a few steps. He then sent for Mr. Tyer- 
man and Mr. Bennet. They found him lying 
on a sofa, with his legs wrapped in a sheet. 
His breath was short, he coughed, and seemed 
very weak. In the course of the visit, he asked 
what o'clock it was ; probably wishing to see 
the watches of his visiters, although he pos- 
sessed some of his own. He next asked whe* 
ther they had any spectacles. Mr. Bennet had 
some green spectacles, which the king tried 
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on, and admired, and then returned to their 
owner. In about an hour Mr. Tyerman, and 
Mr. Bennet took leave. The king sent a mes- 
senger after them, requesting Mr. Bennet to 
change his green spectacles for another pair 
which were too small for himself. Of course 
the request was granted. 

Mr. Tyerman and Mr. Bennet, soon after 
this interview, returned to Tahiti. 

The king, who gained no benefit fi-om his 
voyage, came also to Tahiti, and lived in his 
house at Bunaauia, where the last great battle 
had been fought. 

While the king was there, he sent for Mr. 
Tyerman and Mr. Bennet to see him again. 
They found him very ill, and unable to speak 
much. He had indeed been seized with a 
fainting-fit the night before, and had appeared 
dead for a time. He now felt convinced that 
he should soon die. When Mr. Tyerman and 
Mr. Bennet entered, he was lying upon a 
couch, and was covered with a white counter- 
pane. Close beside him a small table was 
placed, spread with various firuits and wine, 
of which he invited his guests to partake. The 
queen, vrith her little boy upon her knee, was 
in the room ; and at the further end of it, a 
number of chiefs (both men and women) were 
sitting cross-legged upon the floor. The guests 
conversed with the king upon the €w3%id ^1 
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their visit to his kingdom, but perceiving that 
he was very unwell, they soon departed, and 
never saw him again. 

Three days aftei-wards the king removed to 
Papeete in Tahiti, where Mr. Crook, who un- 
derstood medicine, lived. ITie king did not 
reside upon the shore, but in a very little 
round island opposite the harbour, where he 
and some of his chiefs had houses, beneath the 
shade of the tall cocoa-nut trees. By the de- 
sire of the brethren, a day was appointed for 
fasting and prayer for the king's recovery. 

As soon as the sun arose on that day, Mr. 
Crook and several chiefs visited the king, 
and prayed with him around his bed. After- 
wards, there were services held in the chapel. 
The king's dropsy, however, increased. On 
the 7th of December, Mr. Crook heard that 
Pomare had just had a fainting-fit. He 
hastened to him, and found him sensible, and 
able to understand a few sentences about God 
and his soul. As the king soon revived a little, 
Mr. Crook returned home. In the evening 
Pomare fainted again, and Mr. Crook was 
again sent for. Mr. Crook then said to him, 
" I would gladly do for you what I can, but 
I fear my best will be of little avail. You have 
indeed been a great sinner, but Christ is a 
great Saviour, and none but Jesus can help you 
now*^^ Pomare replied, " None but Jesus." 
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These were his last words. He then fell into 
a kind of stupor. The queen and her sister 
hung over him, weeping aloud. One of his 
cousins also wept bitterly, but his little 
daughter Aimata did not appear much moved* 
Mr. Crook sat at the foot of the bed with the 
young prince in his arms, mournfully watching 
the king's countenance. At eight o'clock that 
evening, Pomare ceased to breathe. 

Mr. Crook then knelt down with the af- 
flicted family, and offered up a short prayer. 
Immediately afterwards a general weeping be- 
gan, and cries of" Alas I alas ! our king." The 
queen and her sister repeated, in a singing 
tone, " 'Twas he who brought us hither, and 
now ! alas ! alas ! for the children." Each 
person who stood near, uttered some mournful 
words, in a singing tone, describing his o^ti 
loss in particular, while tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

A coffin was made for Pomare, and a small 
house was built for a tomb, near the Royal 
Mission Chapel. Four days after the king's 
death,^ his body was placed in this small white 
dwelling, beneath the shade of spreading trees. 
All the missionaries were present, and a mul- 
titude of people. Mr. Nott addressed the 
people at the grave, and Mr. Henry prayed 
over it, that God would bless the event to those 
who still lived. 
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Thus died Pomaxe II., at the age of forty- 
seven years. 

Every one who has read this history must 
already be acquainted with his character. 
He possessed good abilities, great perseve- 
rance, and a fondness for study ; he was of a 
stubborn and reserved temper, and was dis- 
posed to pride, covetousness, deceit, and in- 
temperance; but the most odious part of 
his natural character was his treachery. He 
had, however, been a friend to the missionaries, 
and a blessing to his people ; he appeared to 
believe the word of God himself— and per- 
9tHided many (whilst he forced none) to turn 
from idols. The last day will show whether 
he was a child of God; for the numerous 
faults that disfigured him to the last, rendered 
it doubtful to whom he belonged. 

A pious chief, named Hautia, said, after 
Pomare's death, " I could not sleep all night 
for thinking of Pomare. I was like a canoe 
rocking on the stormy waves, which cannot 
rest. I thought of his body — and I said in 
my heart, " That is dead," and will soon be in 
the grave, but his soul, where is it ?" 

How many kings and common people (as 
Pomare himself once observed) had sunk into 
the grave without having heard of Christ ! But 
God showed great mercy to Pomare, and sent 
to him the news of a Saviour. 
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How sad it was that one, who had received 
such singular favours, should have continued 
in bondage to many sins ! The force of old 
habits of iniquity must indeed have been 
stronger than we can imagine. Yet it was not 
too strong for God's Spirit to overcome, if 
Pomare had diligently sought for help. 

There were, however, some parts of his 
character, pleasant to reflect upon. His atten- 
tion to God's word, his respect for God's 
ministers, and his zeal for the spread of the 
gospel, lead us to hope that the root of the 
matter was in him, and that when multitudes 
shall flock from the ends of the earth, Pomare 
shall come from the islands of the south to sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven. 
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CHAPTER XXX^ai. 
1822. 

WHAT THE CONVERTED HEATHEN FELT FOB 
THOSE STILL IN DARKNESS. 

It was feared by many that much confusion 
would arise in the kingdom, in consequence 
of the death of Pomare. None, however, »did 
arise. The people accepted Pomare's little 
son, who was a year and a half old, as their 
king. As so young a child could not govern, 
several chiefs had been appointed by Pomare, 
before he died, to govern in his stead. One of 
these had more authoritv than the rest. He 
was an old man, named Ma-nao-nao. He 
behaved in an oppressive manner, claiming 
many gifts from the people. 

The young king was called Pomare III., as 
he was the third of that name >vho had reigned 
over Tahiti. 

He was entirely committed to the care of 
his aunt, Pomare Vahine, \^ho seemed fit for 
the charge. She had lately been admitted to 
take the Lord^s Supper, and was both more cor- 
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rect in her conduct, and more amiable in her 
manners, than the child's mother. 

Hie king's usual abode was at Papao, near 
the Rojal Mission Chapel, and the tomb of 
Pomare. 

The child's mother, the queen, also lived 
near her husband's tomb — not in the same 
house as her child, but in a large native house, 
in which she was surrounded by a great number 
of chiefs and servants. 

Her conduct did not give much satisfaction 
to the missionaries; for she chose to be 
tattooed, though tattooing was a custom forbid- 
den by the laws, because it led to a great many 
evU practices. 

Mr. Nott came over every Sunday from Ma- 
tavai, to preach in the Royal Mission Chapel, 
which was only four miles off; and he promised 
to come and live near it, as soon as a house 
was built for him, and to undertake the educa- 
tion of the little king. 

Pomare Yahine often took the child to 
another house belonging to her, near Mr. 
Crook at Papeete. The little king was very 
fond of Mr. Crook's family, which consisted of 
nine children, and with whom he had been a 
great deal ever since he was bom. From 
being so much with them, he soon began to 
speak English. He also appeared to like 
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English people better than natives, and to 
prefer their food and all their ways. The 
missionaries were glad to observe this taste, 
because they hoped that, when he was older, 
he would delight in the things they would 
teach him, and hate all heathen customs. The 
late king Fomare had never cast off some of 
ihem; for instance, he never permitted a 
woman to eat in a house where he had been. 
The missionaries were sorry to perceive that 
the servants of the little king had some heathen 
ideas : for once when the child touched with 
his foot some fruit that was lying on the 
ground, the servants said', ^^It must not be 
eaten, throw it away ;" because they thought 
that the king, by touching it, had made it 
sacred. It is very long before a nation can 
get rid of superstition, and follow no rule but 
the word of God, 

It was a very sad circumstance, that there 
was no place in all the converted islands, so 
wicked as that part of Tahiti, where the royal 
family resided. One reason of it might be, 
that many ships visited that neighbourhood ; 
another was supposed to be, that the late king 
Pomare had been always attended by a train 
of the worst men in the island, who corrupted 
all around them by their bad example ; for he 
had never made the resolution that King David 
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has recorded in Psalm ci. ; " Mine eyes shall 
be upon the faithful of the land, that they may 
dwell with me." 

The people who lived at Matavai, Papao, 
and Papetee, were less willing to come to 
school than others were, or to send their 
children there. It is true, they had family 
prayers, but many neglected • secret prayer i 
they attended chapel in the morning, but 
many kept away in the afternoon, and a greater 
number failed to attend the week-day lecture. 
The people of Papeete were so ungrateful to 
Mr. Crook that they once endeavoured to get 
him banished from Tahiti, because they said 
he had spoken disrespectfully of the late king. 
This charge, however, was untrue ; and after- 
wards the people were sorry for their conduct, 
and set about building a house for their faithful 
minister. 

After this unpleasant account, it will be 
cheering to hear of some instances of piety in 
the natives of the neighbouring islands ; and I 
rejoice to say that I can relate some delightful 
proofs of their love to God and man. 

I have before spoken of the two gentlemen, 
who had been sent from England to observe 
the state of the islands of the South Seas. 
They travelled from island to island, and stayed 
at the houses of the missionaries in the different 
stations. While staying with Mr, Ellis Va. 
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MR. ELLIS S TEXT. 



Huabine, they were present at a sermon on the 
tei&t, *' Israel slideth back, like a backsliding 
heifer; now the Lord will feed them as a 
lamb in a large place." Mr. Ellis explained 
this difficult test, sbowiag that it contused a 
warning to Israel not to forsake the Lord, like 
a heifer that would not draw the plough, and 
that it spoke of God's goodness to Israel in 
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feeding them like a lamb in a large field; and 
then he entreated the people to attend to this 
exhortation. 

After the sermon was ended, the travellers 
observed an earnest talking at one end of the 
chapel. They soon found that it was no idle 
conversation, but that the people were saying 
one to another, *^ O we hope that we shall not 
go back from the Lord ! O how kind he has 
been to us in giving us so many blessings, and 
feeding us like lambs ! Ought we not to serve 
him?" It was delightful to see people attend 
thus seriously to sermons, and apply them to 
themselves, instead of making remarks upon the 
preacher, or discoursing upon worldly things, 
as soon as the sermon was over. These 
people soon afterwards gave a proof of their 
readiness to serve the Lord, even to their own 
cost. 

Many natives from the converted islands had 
already visited heathen islands ; but none had 
yet gone so far as the Marquesas, which were a 
thousand miles off, and were inhabited by a 
very wild race. Mr. Crook had lived amongst 
them in his youth, and had been obliged to. 
leave ^em in a year and a half. To these 
islands the missionaries were anxious to send 
two native teachers. An opportimity of con- 
veying them occurred at this time, for a ship^ 
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called the Mermaid^ touched at Huahine^ and 
offered to take any persons to the Marquesas. 

A meeting to consult upon the subject was 
held in the chapel at Huahine. An excellent 
man, named Hautia,* was regent of the island ; 
for the queen of the island, Fomare Vahine, 
lived at Tahiti. Hautia sat in the chair at this 
meeting. The missionaries first arose, and 
made speeches on the subject of choosing two 
natives for the Marquesas. 

Afterwards Anna rose — ^an excellent man, yet 
once a priest of Hiro, the god of thieves. His 
form was noble, and his countenance beamed 
with benevolence and joy. 

He hesitated before he spoke. Anna did not 
often hesitate. It was plain that he had some- 
thing to say that lay very near his heart, and 
that he scarcely could utter. This was the 
substance of his speech : ^^ It is a good thing 
to send the word of God, to those who are in 
the same state that we once were. I have a 
little speech to make — if I and my wife might 
be so favoured as to be sent to the heathen ; 
but perhaps we are not worthy." Anna then 
sat down with great humility. 

Hautia, the regent, then rose, and said, 

* Hautia was the man who had compared himself to a 
canoe upon the waves, when uneasy on account of Pomare^s 
soul. 
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" Airna is the man to go." Others exclaimed, 
**Auna is the man." The whole assembly- 
agreed that Auna and his wife were fit persons 
for the work, for they were not only good, 
and able to teach the knowledge of God, but 
the wife could instruct the heathen women 
in platting bonnets and making clothes, and 
thus render them industrious. A man who had 
such a wife as Auna, was called a two-handed 
man. ' 

Another man named Mattatore, and his wife, 
were chosen by the whole assembly to accom- 
pany Auna. It only remained for Hautia to 
express his wish upon the subject. The con- 
gregation looked towards him, and were sur- 
prised to perceive him still silent and full of 
sadness. At length he rose, and, with a meek- 
ness and humility which appeared very lovely 
in this noble and majestic chief, said, '^ I have 
a little speech, because a thought has grown 
up in my heart, and in the heart of my wife, 
Hautia Vahine.* But perhaps it is not a 
good thought; yet I must spoik it, and this is 
our thought. If the missionaries and the 
churcht of Huahine think that I and my wife 
are fit to be companions for Auna and his wife, 
and to go and teach the good word of God to 

* The female Hautia, his wife. 

t By the church, Hautia meant those who took the Lord^s 
Supper. 
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those idolatrous people (who are as we wer^ 
we should be rejoiced to go; but perhaps we 
are not worthy, and others may be much better 
suited for the blessed work; yet we should 
love to go." 

The whole assembly were astonished at 
hearinfi: this proposal. Was it indeed true 
that this great chief, who was almost a king, 
desired to become a teacher of savages ? Was 
he willing to leave the people who esteemed 
him, and live among those who would despise 
him ! to forsake his comfortable dwelling for a 
strange land ! It is said in the parable of 
Jotham (Judges ix.) that the olive-tree would 
not leave his fatness, nor the fig-tree his sweet- 
ness, even to reign over the trees; but this man 
was willing to forsake all, that he might be 
the servant of Christ. 

Mr^ Tyerman and Mr. Bennet were much 
delighted by this proof of love to the Redeemer. 
One of them arose and addressed the noble 
pair, through an interpreter. He told them 
that their wish was good, but that, like David's 
wish to build the temple, it must be denied ; 
for that they were so useful in Huahine, that 
they could not be spared. 

Hautia appeared disappointed at this reply^ 
and with much feeling answered — " Since you 
say so, perhaps it is the Lord's will that we 
should not go to the Marquesas, but stay in 
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Huahine ; perhaps we may serve God better 
here : be it so, and yet I wish it had fallen to 
me and my wife to go." 

Anna and Mattatore then came forward, and 
knelt at the table before the pulpit, Mr. Ellis 
then prayed that God would fit them for the 
imdertaking, and afterwards Mr. BarflF delivered 
to them a solemn charge. The service was con* 
eluded with singing and prayer. Though the 
people loved Anna and his companions, yet 
they were willing to part with ihem for so holy 
a purpose, as preaching the knowledge of the 
Saviour amongst the heathen. 

It was agreed that Mr. Ellis should accom* 
pany the native teachers ; but as it was intend- 
ed that he should not remain at the Marquesas, 
his wife and children were left at Huahine. 

Mr. Bennet and Mr. Tyerman went also on 
this voyage, for they wished to see various 
heathen countries, diat they might bring an 
accoimt to England, as it was for this purpose 
they had left home. 

The captain of the Mermaid intended to 
visit the Sandwich Islands before the Mar- 
quesas. The Sandwich Islands were three 
thousand miles distant from Huahine; they 
are ten in number, large, full of inhabitants ;* 
but not so beautiftil as the islands of the South, 

* At that time they were supposed to contain much aboTe 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
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for though their mountains are high, they are 
not richly clothed with trees and verdure. 

When the missionaries arrived at these 
shores, they were surprised to find that Riho- 
riho,* the king, had burned his idols three years 
before. 

You will naturally suppose that he was be- 
come a Christian. This, however, was not 
the case. He had heard how Pomare had 
cast away his idols, and he had determined 
to follow his example. Yet he had continued 
ignorant of the true God. Six missionaries 
from America had arrived soon afterwards, 
and were now endeavouring to learn the lan- 
guage, that they might preach to the natives. 

But what were six missionaries amongst 
tens of thousands of people ! Riho-riho en- 
treated Mr. Ellis and Anna to remain in the 
island. At first they would not consent, be- 
cause they wished to go to the Marquesas ; 
but afterwards, when the captain found it incon- 
venient to take them to the Marquesas, they 
resolved to grant Riho-riho's request; only 
Mr. Ellis said he must return first to Huahine, 
to fetch his wife and children. 

The language of the Sandwich Islands was 
so much like that of the Southern Isles, that 

* His other name was Ta-meha-meha. He afterwards 
yisited England with his queen, and died of the measles in 
London, .July 1 824. 
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Mr. Ellis was able to converse with the people, 
and soon even to preach. Auna tried to per- 
suade the people to bum their idols. In a 
few weeks after his arrival, a great bonfire was 
made of one hundred and two idols ; yet some 
still remained hidden among the rocks. The 
king and his five wives began to learn to read 
and write ; many of the chiefs followed their 
example, so that the missionaries thought 
the "fields were white already to harvest." 
John iv. 

When the captain of the Mermaid was ready 
to return to Tahiti, Mr. Ellis, as well as Mr. 
Bennet and Mr. Tyerman, accompanied him. 
Auna and his wife remained, as they had pro- 
mised, at the Sandwich Islands ; but Mattatore 
and his wife did not remain. Mattatore him- 
self had behaved very well, but his wife had 
done many very wrong things, and had 
shown that she was not fit to teach the hea- 
then women. 

She never, however, reached her native 
country. She was taken ill on the voyage, 
but appeared to be recovering, when she in- 
sisted on being carried on deck. There she 
was soon wet with the foam of the waves 
that dashed against the ship. Yet she re- 
fused to be removed, and was at last carried 
below by force. In the evening she grew 
worse, and then began to call upon God fee 
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mercy through Christ. No human creature 
can tell, whether she found it ; because none 
can tell whether, like the dying thief, she truly 
repented of her sins, and believed in Christ; 
but as she had abused many religious opportu- 
nities, and made a false profession of piety, it 
is to be feared that there was no hope in 
her death. That night she died, and the next 
day her body was thrown into the sea. The 
death of such a woman was a solemn warning 
to all. 

The voyage was much longer than had 
been expected, for the winds drove the ship 
many miles out of its course. This proved 
in the end a happy circumstance, for the 
voyagers were thus led to visit a very 
interesting island, which lies alone in the 
bosom of the ocean, about four hundred miles 
from Tahiti. When they first approached 
it, they knew not its name. It reminded them 
by its beauty of Tahiti and its sister islands ; 
for a high mountain rose in the midst, and 
silver streams flowed down the sides of the 
wooded hills. The voyagers were surprised 
to see a number of white cottages adorning its 
shores, and a white flag waving upon the top 
of a high stafi*. They wondered what could 
be the name of this pretty island, but they 
could not immediately reach it, because the 
boats, belonging to the ship, required mending. 
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After waiting with anxiety for some time, they 
beheld a native approaching, not in a canoe, 
but in a large wooden dish about the length 
of a man. When he reached them, he told 
them that the island was named Rurutu. 

You well remember the history of this island. 
Only one year and a quarter had passed since 
the news of a Saviour had been brought to 
it, and yet the inhabitants were no longer 
heathen. 

The man in the wooden dish informed 
the people in the ship, that the reason why no 
oanoes had come near them, was, that the inha- 
bitants of Rurutu had, for some time past, been 
employed in building a chapel, and new houses, 
and had neglected to repair their canoes, and 
that only one tolerable canoe remained. The 
Rurutan was much delighted to find that theve 
was a missionary on board the vessel. He 
speedily returned in his dish to the shore, to 
bring to his king the joyful news. The old 
canoe he had mentioned now started £rom the 
shore, and soon reached the ship. One of the 
ship's boats also was by this time mended. In 
these little vessels Mr. Ellis, Mr. Bennet, and 
Mr. Tyerman, as well as the captain, rowed 
towards Rurutu, and landed on a coral pier, a 
quarter of a mile long, that the natives had 
lately built. 

AU the inhabitants were assembled on the 
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beach, and received Mr. Ellis and his fiiends 
with joy and affection, not as strangers, but as 
brethren. Amongst the rest the king of the 
island appeared. He was a youth of eighteen, 
of a fair complexion, mild countenance, and 
graceful manners. The young queen also 
seemed amiable and modest, and the infant 
prince her son was as fair as an English infant 
The island of Rurutu was much less hot than 
Tahiti, therefore the natives were of a lighter 
complexion. • 

Near the king stood a tall chief of a majestic 
appearance : it was Auura, who was the friend 
and counsellor of the young monarch. How 
happy is the sovereign who has such a friend ! 

Mahemene and Puna, the two teachers, were 
there. They knew Mr. Ellis, and welcomed 
him with delight, and then invited him and 
Mr. Bennet and Mr. Tyerman to come to their 
houses for refreshment. 

That evening Mr. Ellis preached in the cha- 
pel to a congregation of two hundred people. 
There was one part of the building which 
was very remarkable ; this was, the rails of the 
pulpit stairs. They were formed of hard 
polished wood, which once had been the spears 
of warriors ; but now the people needed spears 
no longer, for they had become the subjects of 
the Prince of Peace. 

Two days afterwards a meeting was held at 
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this chapel, when several speeches were made by- 
Mr. Ellis and others. Among the rest Auura 
spoke, and after expressing his gratitude to 
those English Christians, who had first sent 
out missionaries to the islands of the South 
Seas, he uttered these memorable words: " We 
have given up our island to Jesus Christ, to be 
governed by him as our king ; we have given 
up ourselves to him, that we may serve him ; 
we have given ova property to him, for the ad- 
vancement of his glory ; we have given him 
our ally and we desire to be entirely his." 

The ship spent three days at Rurutu, and 
then set sail with a favourable wind, and reached 
Huahine on October 4th, after an absence of 
seven months. 

Mr. Ellis then informed his wife of the pro- 
mise he had made, and in a short time he re- 
moved to the Sandwich Islands, where mis- 
sionaries were more needed than in Huahine. 

The brethren did not forget the poor inhabit- 
ants of the Marquesas, and determined to seek 
for other native teachers,, to send to them the 
first opportunity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
1822. 

THE KOYAL MARRIAGE. 

While some of the natives of the South Seas 
were crossing the ocean to spread the gospel, 
those at home were not unmindful of the blessed 
cause. In Tahiti and the neighbouring islands 
there were yearly meetings (or anniversaries) 
of the Missionary Society held every May. 

The anniversary held at the Royal Mission 
Chapel this year was particularly interesting, 
on account of the presence of the little Fomare, 
who was not quite two years old. He was 
chosen president of the society instead of his 
father, and was therefore placed in the chair, 
being held in the arms of a chief named Hi- 
tote. It was delightful to behold a royal infant 
in such a situation ! What throne could be- 
come him so well, as the seat in which he was 
placed for the purpose of advancing the king- 
dom of Him, who had given him a kingdom, 
and who is himself the King of kings ! Who 
cannot but desire that every monarch, both 
young and old, in every country beneath the 
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sun, occupied such a post ! The day, however, 
shall come when all kings shall fall down 
before the Son of God, and count it the highest 
honour to do him honour. Ps. Ixxii. 11. 

The account of the contributions made by 
the people during the year was read aloud by 
Upaparu. Though nearly ten thousand bam- 
boos* of oil had been subscribed, besides twenty- 
four pigs, two hundred and sixty-seven balls 
of arrowroot, and one hundred and ninety-one 
baskets of cotton, yet the chiefs regretted that 
the amount had not been greater, and one of 
them observed in his little speech, " Where do 
we lay out our strength ? Is it for God or the 
devil ? For this world or the next ?" 

This meeting was both begun and ended by 
singing and prayer. 

Mr, Tyerman and Mr. Bennet were not pre- 
sent on this occasion, for they were then at the 
Sandwich Islands. On their return they con- 
tinued for some time longer to go from island 
to island, as they had before done, and to note 
down those things that struck them. They 
observed the strict manner in which crimes 
were punished by the chiefs. It was not to be 
expected that all the people would be pious, 
or even obedient to the laws ; it was therefore 
necessary that punishments should be inflicted. 

Parents in former times did not correct their 

* A bamboo contains nearly three quarts. 
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children, but now they took much pains with 
their disobedient children. One &ther who 
had a very rebellious son, after reproving him, 
placed him in a basket in the roof. A mis- 
sionary, who entered, was surprised to see legs 
han^g down from the ceiling, and was then 
told that a boy was in the basket, and would be 
taken down by-and-by. 

There were many rebellious young people in 
the islands, who committed crimes, for which 
they were brought before the judges. 

Mr. Bennet and Mr. Tyerman were present 
on one of these occasions, and have given the 
following account of it. 

The court of judgment they visited was under 
a large spreading tree near the chapel at Pape- 
toai inEimeo. Around thetreelougbencheswere 
placed, on which thirty chiefs, who were judges, 
sat. The chief judge was distinguished from 
the rest, by a bunch of black and red feathers in 
his straw hat. In other respects he was clothed, 
like the rest, in handsome native clothing. 
The criminals were two young men, accused 
of stealing bread-fruit They were led in, 
and desired to sit on the ground beneath the 
tree. The judge rose, and calling upon the 
young men also to stand up, told them that 
they were certainly guilty, for they had been 
detected in the theft, and represented to them 
how great a fault they had conunitted. 
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One of the young men immediately confessed 
his guilt, and owned that he bad persuaded bis 
companion to join with him in the theft. 

It was pleasing to hear this frank confession. 
Such confessions were usually made by the 
guilty, so that witnesses were seldom necessary. 
The chief judge consulted with the other chiefs, 
respecting the punishment to be inflicted on 
the youths, and then sentenced them each to 
build twenty-four feet of a wall, round a royal 
garden of taro. TThe culprits were asked 
whether they agreed to the sentence, and they 
replied that they did. 

The usual pimishment for theft was to re- 
store four times as much as the value of the 
thing stolen, but the judges were allowed to 
appoint any other punishment, if they thought 
fit. This was a defect in the laws, as it some- 
times led people to think they were unjustly 
treated. Criminals were also allowed to re- 
ceive the assistance of their friends in per- 
forming the tasks appointed them. A son was 
often helped by his father in his work, and a 
young chief by his companions. 

Very strange punishments were sometimes 
inflicted upon offenders. In the island of 
Raiatea, two deep pits were once dug on the 
side of a hill ; each was about fifteen feet deep, 
and was smaller at the top than at the bottom, 
so that it appeared impossible to climb u^ tibk& 

* -B -B ^ 
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sides. A woman who had run away from her 
husband, and got herself tattooed, was put in 
one of these pits, and the man who tattooed her 
in the other. They were told they must remain 
there till they asked forgiveness, and promised 
to return to their duty. While they continued 
in the pits, they were fed on a little bread-fruit 
and water. 

At the end of two days, some loose earth 
falling upon the woman, she thought a spirit 
was coming to torment her, and by making 
very great efforts she contrived to escape from 
her prison, and retinming home, asked her hus- 
band to forgive her, which he willingly did. 
After some time the man also showed signs of 
sorrow, and was released. 

It may be thought hard by some, that people 
were not allowed to be tattooed, or to tattoo 
others. But the chiefs had forbidden these 
practices for very wise reasons. They knew 
that God in his word has commanded men not 
to make cuttings in their flesh, and they also 
found that when the natives chose to be tat- 
tooed, they soon returned to many other of their 
old heathen habits. Ill-disposed young people 
were very determined in their resolution to be 
tattooed, and would have one limb after another 
thus marked, in spite of a punishment after 
each offence. 

These obstinate offenders were made usefid to 
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iheir country. In Tahiti they (as well as other 
criminals) began a broad road that was to be 
made all round the island. In many places 
they brought great blocks of coral from the sea 
to build piers. The same persons might often 
be seen engaged in these fatiguing labours. It 
seemed surprising they should continue in sins, 
that brought upon them such severe toil ; but 
the servants of Satan suffer more in the service 
of their master, than God's most diligent ser- 
vants do in his. 

The only way to prevent tattooing was at 
length found to be, having the parts that were 
marked, disfigured, by the skin being taken off, 
and foul blotches left where beautiful patterns 
had been pricked in. 

A very singular punishment was once in- 
flicted on four men, who were detected in a 
house, with a quantity of the root called ava, 
which they were going to prepare for drinking. 
Some men were sent to take away the house 
from over the heads of the offenders. They un- 
fastened the roof, and carried it away on their 
shoulders to the house of the chief of the dis- 
trict. The night was stormy, and the culprits 
went from house to house imploring shelter, but 
were everywhere denied, — the people telling 
them they were bad men, with whom they would 
have nothing to do. At last the outcasts came 
to the missionaries, and were allowed l<c^ \:6k& 
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refiige in a shed from the torrents of rain that 
were descending. 

On one occasion Mr. Bennet and Mr. Tyer- 
man observed a man standing outside a chsEpd 
in Tahiti, They were informed that he had 
been in a passion, and had threatened the per- 
son, who had provoked him, to kill him, and 
deliver him to be eaten by his god. For utter- 
ing this curse, the man, by order of the chiefi, 
was shut out from the congregation for one 
sabbath. 

A pleasing instance of justice being shown 
to the poor, occurred in Huahine. Little Po- 
mare's mother, the queen, once visited this 
island, and, wanting some wood, ordered her 
servants to cut down a bread-fruit tree that 
grew in a poor man^s garden. Kings and 
queens had been brought up to oppress the 
poor, and to think only of their own pleasure ; 
therefore the queen was surprised when she 
was desired to appear before the judge the 
next morning. Trials generally took place at 
sunrise, when the air was cool. At that time 
the queen with her train of attendants appeared 
before the judge, who was sitting beneisith the 
shade of a spreading tree. The queen took 
her seat before him upon a fine mat. The poor 
man began by making his complaint The 
judge then, turning to the queen, said, " Do 
jrou not know that we have laws f " 
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She replied, " Yes, but I did not know ihey 
applied to me." 

The judge then asked if it was said in the 
laws that kings and queens need not obey 
them. 

She answered, ** No," and then sent her 
servants to fetch a bag of money, which she 
thriew down before the poor man. 

" Stop," said the judge, ^^ we have not done 
yet." The queen began to weep. " Do you 
think it was right," continued the judge, " to 
cut down a tree without the owner's leave ?" 

" It was not right," replied the queen. 

Then the judge asked the poor man what re- 
Gompense he required. 

The man replied, " If the queen is convinced 
that it was not right to take a poor man's tree 
without his leave, I am sure she will not do so 
again. I am satisfied — I require no other re- 
compense." 

. The people who stood round were pleased 
with this answer. I believe the queen after- 
wards sent the poor man a present equal in 
value to the tree. She ought, however, to have 
sent him much more than the value. 

It is evident that the natives were rendered 
much happier by the laws, than they could have 
been without them ; for the judges were only 
a; terror to evil-doers, and protected those who 
.did well. There were, however, maay oc^^r 
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sions on which the happiness of the people was 
openly shown. An account of one of these 
joyful feasts, at which Mr. Tyerman and Mr. 
Bennet were present, shall be related. 'J^f ' 

The feast took place in the island of Raiatea, 
where Mr. Williams and Mr. Threlkeld la- 
boured, and where the people had adopted 
more English customs, than almost any other 
island. 

There was a coral pier, erected upon the beach 
near the missionary settlement. Upon this pier 
the feast was held. A thousand persons were 
present. They came from all parts of the island, 
some in canoes and some upon foot, bringing 
with them both furniture and provisions. At 
break of day the preparations began. Fresh 
grass was spread upon the rough coral pave- 
ment, as a carpet, and a native cloth was 
stretched above as a shelter from the sun. 
More than a hundred tables, which the natives 
brought with them, were placed on the pier, 
and wooden sofas, and chairs and stools, were 
ranged around. 

Native cloth, or matting, was used for table- 
cloths, and various kinds -of dinner-things were 
set out. Some few persons had plates and 
knives and forks from England : but most had 
only native plates made of leaves, and such 
spoons as they themselves could make. Fruit 
and roots were the principal food ; though a 
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little baked hog and fish were also seen. At 
noon the company sat down to dinner, not 
omitting to ask a blessing on their plentiful 
provisions. Mr. Bennet and Mr. Tyerman, 
with the missionaries and their families, were 
seated at a table, under an awning, prepared 
for them, and looked with delight at the happy 
assembly. 

At each table, fathers and mothers were sur- 
rounded by smiling boys and girls, who once 
would not have been allowed to eat together, 
and many of whom would long ago have been 
buried in the earth, had not the gospel of sal- 
vation been made known. After dinner several 
chiefs arose one after another, and reminded 
the natives of the blessings they enjoyed. 

One of them observed, " A few years ago, 
at a feast^ none but kings, or chiefs, or strong 
men, would have got anything to eat: the 
poor, and the lame, and the blind, would have 
been trampled under foot, and probably killed 
in the rioting and drunkenness of the feast.'' 

Another chief observed, " This is the reign 
of Jesus — ^that was the reign of Satan. Once 
we used to flee to the mountains to hide our- 
selves, lest we should be slain as sacrifices 
to Oro, and we were afraid to return till 
we heard that a victim had been oflered." 

A shower of rain coming on in the after- 
noon, the company left the pier, and l<^Qi\s. 
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shelter among the trees on the shore. When 
the rain was over, they returned to drink 
tea. 

It may well be asked how could they pro- 
cure tea ? A few had obtained a little tea 
and sugar from the ships, and thought it a 
very excellent drink, because it was so rare. 
But even warm water was a luxury to the 
natives ; for as they had formerly no vessels 
that could bear the fire, they were once unable 
to boil it. 

Many kettles and frjdng-pans were produced 
at tea-time. One spoonful of tea was thought 
sufficient to put in a kettle of water, and sugar 
alone was used by others, for few persons had 
both tea and sugar. The chief supply indeed 
was taken from an immense pan, filled with 
water, and a little sugar. 

The drinking-vessels were also curious. 
No set of tea-things was to be seen ; but a 
mixture of teapots, cups, jugs, porringers, 
glasses, and bottles, with the native drinking- 
vessel — the cocoa-nut shell. 

When tea was over, the assembly began to 
prepare for their departure, by packing up 
their things ; and then, either bearing their 
tables and sofas on their shoulders, or placing 
them in their canoes, they returned home,— 
many of them, no doubt, blessing Him w;ho 
had given them all things richly to enjoy. 
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From every dwelling the sound of prayer and 
praise was to be heard ascending, on the even- 
ing of this day of innocent pleasure. 

Aft^ an ungodly entertainment, people are 
not in a fit state of mind to praise God. At 
plays and fairs in England, the name of God is 
pro&ned, foolish songs are sung, and foolish 
talking encouraged. At such places the Chris- 
tian neither dares, nor desires to appear : but he 
is permitted to eat before the Lord, and 
rejoice with his household. Deut. xiv. 26. 

Nearly at the same time that this feast was 
^ven in Raiatea, an event of importance took 
place in the royal family of Tahiti, namely, 
the marriage of the princess Aimata. She 
was still very young — and would only have 
been counted a child in England, but in 
Tahiti she was considered almost grown 
up. Some time before, a husband had been 
chosen for her. He was not himself a king, 
but was descended from an ancient race of 
kings, who had once reigned in the island of Ta- 
ha-a. He was an orphan, and had been com- 
mitted to the care of the pious king, who then 
reigned over Tahaa. It was hoped, that as he 
had received a christian education, and ap- 
peared well disposed, that he would prove a 
worthy husband for Aimata. 

The late Pomare, king of Tahiti, had per- 
mitted the youth to have the ^in^giilax V^s^ 
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honour to be called by his name. We will 
therefore, to distinguish him from the little 
king Pomare, call him, Pomare, chief of 
Tahaa. 

It was arranged that this Pomare should 
meet his betrothed bride in the island of 
Huahiue, which lay between their native 
islands, and which belonged to Aimata's aunt 

Pomare arrived first, attendedby many chiefs, 
and by his respectable guardian, Fe-nu-a-pe- 
ho, king of Tahaa. Aimata came in a ship 
belonging to her little brother. She landed 
in a boat, accompanied by her mother and aunt, 
and was received on the shore by the regent 
of Huahine, the excellent Hautia, and other 
great chiefs. She was conducted by them to 
a small open house where Pomare was waiting 
to receive her, dressed in native clothing, and 
a beaver hat. He neither rose nor spoke when 
Aimata entered. She, for her part, sat down by 
her aunt and mother, and remained quite 
silent. 

This was the first meeting between Pomare 
and Aimata. It lasted twenty minutes^ during 
which time not a word was spoken by either 
of them. Though they were to be married 
with their mutual consent, yet there was great 
reason to fear that the marriage would not 
prove a happy one, for they were both very 
young, and strangers to each other ; and were 
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of very opposite characters, Pomare being as 
grave and reserved, as Aimata was gay and 
open. 

ITie marriage ceremony took place a few 
days after their first meeting, and was per- 
formed in the chapel at noon. Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Barfi* (the missionaries at Huahine) took 
their station behind the communion-table before 
the pulpit. The youthful pair stood opposite, 
and the fiiends of each were ranged on either 
side. Aimata was dressed in an English 
white gown, with a pink scarf, and a bonnet 
made of white bark trimmed with white ribbons. 
The ladies also who attended her were dressed 
in the English manner; but the chiefs wore 
their native clothing. A tear was observed in 
Aimata^s eye during the service, and this tear 
was a sign of feeling which, had she been a 
heathen, she would hardly have possessed. 
But Aimata had often been instructed in the 
schools, and was aware of the holy nature of 
a promise. After the vows were made and the 
blessing pronounced, the marriage was recorded 
in a book. Guns were then fired by the guards 
of Hautia, who were drawn up outside the 
chapel. The day was concluded by a feast, in 
which God's name was not forgotten, and in 
which no rioting and excess were permitted. 

How difierent was this christian marriage 
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from those of the natives in former times ! It 
is true, the heathen used to pronounce vows 
of fidelity in their temples, but they never kept 
them ; — although the skulls of their forefathers 
were often brought out, and ranged before the 
young couple, and though their mothers wound- 
ed themselves with sharks' teeth, and stained 
a cloth with their blood mingled together. 

The religion of Jesus had banished these hor- 
rible ceremonies from these lovely isles, and had 
brought down upon them unnumbered blessings, 
both in time and in eternity. 

The youthful pair afterwards removed to 
Tahiti, where they lived in a house of their 
own at Papao, near the dwellings of the rest of 
the royal family, and near the Royal Mission 
Chapel, and the tomb of the late Pomare. 



CHAPTER XL. 
1823, 1824. 

THE CORONATION OF THE LITTLE KING. 

The little king Pomare was not brought up 
in all respects as the missionaries desired, 
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for though his aunt had the charge of him, his 
mother sometimes gave directions concerning 
him. Before the child was three years old, he 
was carried on the shoulders of a stout man round 
part of the island, accompanied by his mother, 
and was instructed by her to beg of his sub- 
jects, according to the ancient custom of the 
Tahitian kings. As he passed by the houses 
of the natives, he was shown to the people, 
who came out to see him. The mother took 
this opportunity of looking into their dwell- 
ing, and whatever she saw that she fancied, 
she desired her child to ask for. Pomare 
needed only to say, "Hog — plantain-^mat — 
dish" — and the thing wanted was joyfully given 
to him by his dutiful subjects. 

The missionaries feared lest the child should 
acquire covetous habits, like those which had 
disgraced his father and grandfather. 

Sometimes the young monarch was engaged 
in a manner that delighted the servants of God. 
You have lately heard how he sat in the chair 
of the Missionary Meeting. On another 
occasion he was present at a scene of a like 
pious nature. 

A new chapel was wanted in Papeete, where 
Mr. Crook resided, and which was only four 
miles from the residence of the royal family. 
It was agreed that little Pomare should lay 
the first stone in a public assembly. Mr. Ty- 
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emian and Mr. Bennet were ptesent at thia 
ceremony, which was perfonned in the month 
of June, 1823. 

A service waa held under the shade of the 
trees that grew by the sea-shore. HytniiE 
were sung — a prayer was offered — and a ser- 
mon was preached by Mr* Crook from the 
words, "Other foundatiou can no man lay 
than that which ig laid, even Christ Jesus." 
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During the service the congregation, which 
consisted of a thousand persons, sat upon the 
green grass. A great many arbours had been 
constructed of palm-branches, and provisions 
had been prepared. After the service the 
people took refreshment in these leafy tents. 
The royal family, Mr. Crook and his family, 
and the travellers, dined in a large arbour, from 
which they had a view of the happy company. 
The scene must have reminded them of 
Israel of old, when they kept the feast of taber- 
nacles, sitting in tents made of boughs of 
goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and 
boughs of thick ti'ees, rejoicing before the 
Lord ! 

Many of the chiefs made speeches that day 
upon the goodness of God to their nation. 
They could remember the dreadful deeds that 
used to be committed at the laying the first 
stone of a marae, how the king fixed upon 
one of the multitude, as a sacrifice, and made a 
secret sign to his servants to destroy him, and 
how in a moment the poor creature was knocked 
on the head, and hurried into a hole, when a 
post, or block of coral, was planted upon his warm 
and bleeding breast, and the earth around was 
^ trodden down by the feet of the spectators. 
Each post, or block of a marae was usually 
thus founded in blood. Who could remember 
those days without blessing God for christi^xY 
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ministers, and exclaiming, " How beautiful up- 
on the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisbetb peace !"* 

It was now desired publicly to anoint 
Pomare king ; but it was thought well to im- 
prove the laws, and the government, before the 
coronation took place. 

Formerly the kings of Tahiti had done what- 
ever they pleased, but Pomare the Second had 
made laws, and promised to govern according to 
them. The chiefs now resolved to inaprove the 
government still further by forming a parlia- 
ment, in some degree similar to that of IJng- 
land. It was to consist of all the chiefs of 
Tahiti and Eimeo, and of two persons of a 
lower rank from each division of those islands. 
These two persons were to be chosen ever}' 
three years by the people in each division. 

The chiefs, and the persons chosen by the 
people, were to meet together in one house 
every year, and to make laws, and to determine 
on all that was right to be done ; but they 
were to do nothing without the consent of the 
king, (or of the regent, while the king was a 
child.) 

The missionaries did not wish to interfere 
with this parliament; for their business was 
not with the aflfairs of the world, but only with 
the word of God, and the souls of men ; still 
they were willing to give their counsel when it 
was desired. 
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This parliament first met in February 1824. 
Mr. Nott was particularly requested to preside. 
He consented to sit in the chair, and to give 
advice when consulted, but he refused to do 
more. Some other missionaries were present, 
as well as Mr. Tyerman and Mr. Bennet. 

One of the chief faults in the old laws was 
the power left with the judge to punish many 
offences in the manner he thought best. This 
defect was corrected in the new laws, and a 
particular punishment was assigned to each 
different kind of offence. 

Some chiefs were desirous to alter the pu- 
nishment for murder and rebellion. They did 
not like that death should be inflicted upon 
men, because it took away the opportunity for 
repentance ; therefore they proposed that mur- 
derers and rebels should be banished to a 
desert island, called Palmerston's Isle, or to 
some other similar place. 

There were many islands that lay far apart 
by themselves in the wide ocean, and from 
which no criminal could escape in any boat that 
he would be able to buUd. In these he might 
live upon cocoa-nuts and water, and have op- 
portunity in his solitude to think of his sins, 
and to ask for a new heart. The chiefs 
thought that bad men would be more alarmed 
at this punishment than at death itself, while in 
reality it would be more merciful. 
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Still it must not be supposed that many 
persons had hitherto been executed. Since 
the laws had first been made, nearly five years 
ago, only four men had been put to death. 
They had all been guilty of rebellion against 
Pomare, but not of murder. Two had been 
hanged on one occasion, and two on another. 
At the last execution Mr. Crook had attended, 
and had spoken to the multitude while the 
bodies were hanging on the pole, between two 
trees. Yet these executions had not had a 
good efiect upon the natives, but had appeared 
to harden them. 

After a long argument between the chiefs on 
the subject of the punishment of death, it was 
decided that it should be abolished. 

The parliament spent eight days in consult- 
ing together. Each day's business was begun 
and concluded with prayer, and the behaviour 
of all present was excellent. No one interrupt- 
ed or contradicted another, nor uttered an angry 
word, nor by his manner appeared to think that 
he knew more than the rest; but each be- 
haved courteously, and spoke modestly and 
sensibly. 

Soon after the meeting of parliament, the 
coronation of the little king took place. He 
was now nearly four years old. The day ap- 
pointed was April 21st, 1824. The place of 
coronation was a field, where a platform of 
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stones was erected under a high tree, with a 
lower platform by the side of the first. 

On the day of the coronation the people met 
early at the queen's house, which was about 
half a mile from the coronation field. The 
little king was dressed in his coronation robes 
in Mr. Nott's house, the robes having been 
made by Mrs. Nott He was then conveyed 
to the queen's house, where many were waiting 
to receive him, and was placed upon a chair, 
imder a canopy of native cloth. 

The procession was then arranged. This 
was the order of it. 

A woman and two girls scattering flowers. 

Wives and children of missionaries. 

Mr. Bennett. Mahine, a chief judge, Mr. Nott. 

Mr. Henry. carrying a Bible. Mr. Tyerman. 

Seven missionaries, and son and nephew, in two rows. 

A chief judge. Utami, a chief judge, A chief judge. 

with copy of the laws. 

A chief judge. Tati, with crown, A chief judge. 

King's mother KING carried 

and sister. in a chair by four chiefs ; King's aunts. 

canopy supported by four youths. 

Pomare, chief of Tahaa. 

Relations of the royal family, 

carrying three tables, and phial of oil. 

Governors, four in a row. 

Judges, four in a row. 
Magistrates, four in a row. 
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A multitude, consisting of eight thousand 
persons, viewed this procession walk to the 
appointed field. Amongst the spectators 
were the kings, and chiefs of Raiatea, and 
Huahine, and the neighbouring islands. This 
was the first christian coronation that had 
ever taken place in the South Seas, and it was 
observed as a pattern for others. 

When the procession reached the platforms, 
the king was placed in his chair on the highest 
platform, just beneath the tall tree that shaded 
it, as well as beneath his own little canopy. 
The three little tables were placed before him. 
The crown was laid on the middle table, and the 
Bible and the laws and phial of oil on the 
tables on each side. Mr. Davies sat close by 
the little monarch, to answer for him when 
addressed. 

The royal family surrounded him, and the 
missionaries, their wives and children, and the 
chief judges, sat at a little distance from them. 

On the lower platform the governors and 
lesser judges were stationed, and around it their 
wives and children, and the magistrates, were 
arranged. 

When all was in readiness, the coronation 
service was begun by Mr. Darling giving out a 
hymn suitable for the occasion. After the 
singing, Mr. Crook offered up a prayer, and 
Mr. Nott gave an address to the people. In 
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the address, Mr. Nott pointed out to the people 
the duty of obedience to the king they now 
publicly acknowledged, and he read over the 
laws to them, asking them to hold up their 
hands, to show their approbation of them. 

When Mr. Nott had concluded his discourse, 
and had placed the laws again upon the table, 
Mr. Bennet presented them to the king, while 
Mr. Wilson addressed the following words to 
him : " Do you promise to govern your people 
in justice and mercy, in obedience to the word 
of God, and these laws, and any other laws 
that the parliament may agree upon, with your 
consent?" 

Mr. Davies then directed Pomare to reply, 
*' I do, God being my helper." 

Mr. Henry then took the oil from the table, 
and poured some upon the head of the king, 
at the same time observing that the oil repre- 
sented the Holy Spirit's power, which only 
could enable him to act like a christian prince. 
Mr. Davies then prayed that God's Spirit 
might rest upon the king, and pronounced a 
blessing upon him. 

Mr. Nott then took the crown from the 
table, and put it on the king's head, saying, 
** May God grant you prosperity, health, length 
of days, and grace to rule in righteousness, and 
in the fear of the Lord I" 

The people then gave three shouts, sayings 
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" Long live the king ! May the king be 
saved !" 

Mr. Tyerman next presented the Bible to the 
king, while Mr. Darling addressed him in these 
words : " King Pomare, we present to you 
this book, the most valuable thing in the world. 
Here is wisdom — this is the rqyal law ; these 
are the lively oracles of God. Blessed is he 
that readeth, and they that hear the words of 
this book, and keep and do the things con- 
tained in it ; for these are the words of eternal 
life, able to make you wise and happy in this 
world, nay wise unto salvation, and so happy 
for evermore, through faith in Christ Jesus, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.'' 

Mr. Jones (the missionary last arrived) now 
gave out another hymn, and Mr. Wilson con- 
cluded with prayer for the king, the nation, and 
the church of God. 

A man now proclaimed pardon to all who 
were under punishment from the law, permitting 
the banished to return, and the prisoners to be 
set free. 

The coronation being now ended, the pro- 
cession descended from the platforms, and 
walking in the same order as before, proceeded 
to the Royal Mission Chapel. The httle king 
sat in the chair of state in his pew, but the 
crown was taken from his head, and placed on 
the little table before him. The other tables. 
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with the laws and Bible, were also placed 
in the king's pew. The royal family sat with 
the king in his pew. 

When public worship was over, the proces- 
sion went to the coronation dinner, which was 
plentiful, but where no excess was permitted. 

Those who had been present at the heathen 
festivals in honour of kings, could alone tell how 
differently this coronation was conducted. When 
the late Pomare had become a man, he had been 
declared king according to the heathen fashion ; 
not by being crowned, but by being wrapped 
in a girdle covered with red feathers ; and this 
ceremony had been attended by the slaughter 
of men, and had been followed by the worship- 
ping of the king as a god, as he sat in the 
marae in Oro's wooden bed, between Oro him- 
self and Hiro, the son of Oro, and god of 
thieves. 

How happy was this little prince, whose 
coronation, instead of being stained with blood, 
was attended by the opening of prison doors, 
and the sacrifice of the sweet incense of prayer 
and praise to the living God ! 
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CHAPTER XL. 

1824 to 1838. 

WHAT BEFEL TAHITI IN THE LATTER DAYS 
OF THE FIRST MISSIONARIES. 

We have observed God's wonderful dealings 
with the land of Tahiti for nearly thirty years. 
But the time is come when we must break off 
the history. Yet we will not do so without 
giving a short account of some of the principal 
events that happened after the coronation of 
young Pomare. 

That very spring Mr. Tyerman and Mr. 
Bennet left the South Seas to visit other coun- 
tries, and then to return to England ; but, before 
they went, they made several excellent arrange- 
ments. One of these was, that some of the 
missionaries should every year visit the distant 
islands that had been converted to God by na- 
tive teachers. This plan has since been followed. 
The missionaries have hired their passage in 
various ships, and have visited distant islands, 
and have observed how the native teachers be- 
haved, and what they taught ; and they have 
generally been much delighted with adl they 
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have heard and seen. There is now no island 
in the South Seas, within two thousand miles 
of Tahiti, that has not been instructed in the 
Gospel. 

The Marquesas were not forgotten. Native 
teachers were taken to them by Mr. Crook: 
but alas! these teachers were obliged soon 
to return on account of the wars of the 
Marquesas. Other teachers were sent after- 
wards, and these also were unsuccessful. 
There are now several missionaries from Eng- 
land at the Marquesas. They have not yet 
prevailed on the people to abandon idols ; 
but they are labouring in patience, waiting 
for the blessing of the Lord. 

Another very good arrangement that Mr. 
Bennet and Mr. Tyerman made before they 
left Tahiti, was the establishment of a school 
for the children of the missionaries. 

The missionaries and their wives were too 
much occupied to teach their children them- 
selves, neither did they like to send them 
away to a great distance ; therefore they were 
much pleased when a school was opened in 
Eimeo. 

The spot fixed upon was Afareiatu, where Mr. 
Ellis had once printed the Gospel of St. Luke. 
A more beautiful spot could not have been 
found, than this sweet wooded vale, on the 
shores of a lovely bay. Here a lax^e liaxi.^^ 
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was built, with separate school-rooms for boys 
and girls, and about twenty children were 
received into it.* 

Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond were appointed the 
teachers, and Mr. Blossom, the carpenter, un- 
dertook to manage the worldly concerns of the 
school, as well as to teach the natives around 
how to make furniture. 

Among the scholars who entered this school 
when it was first opened was the little king 
himself He made great progress in his learn- 
ing, and showed such good dispositions, that 
the missionaries fondly hoped that he would 
become a blessing to his kingdom ; but God 
thought fit to disappoint their expectations. 
When six years and a half old, he was attacked 
by a complaint that prevailed in the islands at 
that time, and became dangerously ill ; he was 
immediately conveyed to Papao in Tahiti, 
where his mother and aunt resided, and where 
he lingered for three weeks. His dying strug- 
gles were so painful to behold, that his relations 
threw a cloth over him as he lay in the arms 
of Mr. Orsmond, his aflfectionate teacher. In 
a few minutes they removed the cloth, and 
found that the spirit of the child had fled. 

* The school was removed in 1831 to Papetoai, on the other 
side of Eimeo, where the principal harbour is. Mr. Orsmond, 
at the same time, gave up the charge of it to Mr. Simpson, as 
he himself wished to be employed only in teaching the natives. 
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Thus God cut off with a stroke the desire of 
many hearts, and the hope of the nation. All 
eyes were now directed towards Aimata, his 
elder sister, who became queen of Tahiti 
at the age of fifteen. She soon assumed the 
name of Pomare Vahine, (or the female Po- 
mare ;) and her aunt, who once had borne that 
name, was called by another name. The young 
queen continued to live at Papao, near her 
father's tomb. Her palace was a neat plas- 
tered house, situated beneath the shade of a 
lovely grove, and consisting of a hall, four 
rooms on the ground floor, and some above. 
Mr. Nott continued also to be the preacher 
at court, but he no longer could preach in the 
Royal Mission Chapel, as it fell into decay. 
The part that remained was made into a school, 
and a very neat oval chapel was built near it 

The queen, however, did not always reside 
at home ; but was fond (as her father also 
had been) of making voyages from island to 
island, and, like her father, was accompanied 
by a train of the most disorderly persons to 
be found in the country. She could read and 
write well, and was a very clever girl ; but in 
her youth she was not so serious, nor even 
steady, as to benefit her subjects by her ex- 
ample. 

In outward things the people of Tahiti made 
great improvement. The road, that has* V^^-ie-w 
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already mentioned, was finished in a few years, 
chiefly by the labour of persons, -who were 
sentenced to do hard work by the judges. 

Once it was ahnost impossible to travel round 
Tahiti on foot; sometimes the traveller was 
obliged to creep by the brink of firightful pre- 
cipices, along narrow ledges of the rocks that 
overhung the sea ; sometimes he found bis way 
blocked up by shrubs that grew close to the 
sea-shore, or interrupted by streams flowing 
from the mountains, while at every step his 
feet were wounded by stones, or entangled 
in the long grass. But the new gravel road, 
and the narrow bridges made of plank, placed 
across every stream, enabled a person to go 
round the island with pleasure, and to view 
at ease the lovely ocean on one side, and the 
richlv clothed mountains on the other. So 
beauuiul, indeed, were the prospects on each 
side, especially the glimpses of the fertile valleys, 
that a traveller might fancy himself passing 
through a park, rather than along a common road. 
Neither were persons now obliged always to 
go on foot, for most of the chiets had horses to 
ride, and even the poorer people were often 
able to buv one horse. Cows, as well as 

m 

horses, became common in the islands* Sheep 
did not prosper; for they were both worried 
by the dogs and injured by the heat 

The land was much mojne cultivated than it 
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was formerly. An attempt was made to grow 
corn, but it did not succeed, for though the 
ears sprang up, they were found empty at har- 
vest time, owing to the heat of the climate. 
The coffee plant, however, flourished, and 
coffee became a favourite drink of the chiefs. 

Sugar-canes always grew in the islands, but 
once the natives did not know how to extract 
sugar from them. Now that they had learned 
this art, they made large plantations of them. 
The chief Tati, as well as some persons from 
Europe, made a quantity of sugar, and sold it 
to the ships. 

The cotton-plant was also a native of the 
island, but of no use till the people had learned 
how to spin and weave. Mr. and Mrs. 
Armitage had come from England on purpose 
to instruct them in these arts. They found 
them very idle at first, and were obliged to 
coax them by rewards to learn. After much 
trouble they succeeded in teaching the people 
to weave a coarse kind of calico, which is 
much stronger than can be purchased from the 
ships. The natives dye it blue, and are fond of 
wearing it. A spinning-wheel is also now to 
be seen in many a Tahitian cottage. Mr. 
Armitage returned to England after having 
spent a few years in various islands of the 
South Seas. 

The natives were also taught by the mission- 
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aries to make ropes to sell to the ships, and 
to prepare arrowroot, quantities of which are 
now to be purchased in England at a very 
low price. 

It is evident that the people became much 
more industrious than before; but though 
industry is good, it is often accompanied and 
disgracedbythe great evil of covetousness. This 
sin led many of the natives to neglect school and 
chapel. Those who hved at a distance from 
the missionaries, did not like to leave their 
lands on Saturday, to be present at the Sunday 
services. Such persons seldom came more 
than once a month, and even those who attend- 
ed oftener, appeared less attentive than fonnerly, 
for they were inclined to think of their pro- 
perty during the service, instead of the un- 
searchable riches of heaven. 

There was another sin which ruined many 
souls in Tahiti : it was drunkenness. Though 
the native stills had been long ago destroyed, 
yet the ships brought spirits in abundance to 
the shores. As the natives had now much 
property, the wicked sailors took every means 
to induce them to exchange it for spirits. 
They took spirits about the island to sell, and 
set up shops along the shore. 

Papeete was now the principal harbour, and 
sometimes contained several ships at one time, 
and of course it became the most wicked place 
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in Tahiti. Drunkards might often be seen 
lying senseless on the beach, or quarrelling 
and fighting with each other till blood was 
shed. Such persons, of course, came seldom 
or never to school or chapel. Some of them 
had once appeared pious, and had been ad- 
mitted to take the Lord's Supper, but were 
now deprived, by their drunkenness, of the 
privilege. Those who were thus shut out from 
their brethren were called ^* the excommuni- 
cated." It was evident, that many persons had 
only put on the appearance of religion, when the 
idols had been abolished. They soon grew 
tired of their prayers and good behaviour, and 
left them off either suddenly, or by degrees. 

False teachers also arose, and troubled the 
church. They pretended they were inspired, 
and needed no longer to be guided by the 
scriptures, but might do as they pleased, be- 
cause the Spirit was in them. Their wicked 
conduct, however, soon showed that Satan was 
the spirit that filled them. One man pretended 
to do miracles ; and as he succeeded in curing a 
few people, many believed in him, and followed 
him. 

Still, however, there were some persons who 
faithfiilly followed Christ. Several were so 
pious, that the missionaries thought them fit to 
become ministers. It was proposed that these 
pious natives should be fiirther instructed b^- 
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fore they were appointed to take charge of con- 
gregations. The plan was approved, and Mr. 
Pritchard, a missionary lately arrived, took five 
young men under his care, and settled at 
Papeete. The next year several were sent to 
other islands. Amongst them was one, with 
whose character you are already acquainted'— 
Patiiy the priest who burned the idols in 
Eimeo. He went as a minister to the distant 
island of Raivavai, or High Island, where he 
still labours with much success. 

Even those natives, who were not pious, be- 
haved better than they had formerly done; 
and most were afiraid and ashamed of commit- 
ting crimes openly. 

Such was the state of the island when a 
very important event happened in Tahiti. It 
was a rebellion against the queen. 

No war had taken place since that war, in 
which the heathens had been conquered seven- 
teen years before, nor had one murder been 
committed. The event, therefore, we are 
going to relate, caused much grief to the mis- 
sionaries. 

It was occasioned by the queen^s second 
marriage. Pomare of Tahaa was not dead; 
but he had disagreed with the queen some 
years before, and had gone to the island of 
Tahaa, where he had been engaged in many 
wars, that had disturbed that place. It is to 
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be concluded that this Pomare was a wicked 
man. The queen had married him when she 
was very young, and when she knew him very 
little, and now she suffered the consequences of 
her youthful mistake. Many people say, that 
the queen did not wish to be separated from 
her husband, and that she invited him to re- 
turn, but that he refused to be reconciled. At 
length, however, she desired to marry again. 
She applied to her parliament for pennission 
to marry. This parliament met in December, 
1832, and considered the subject. Some of 
those, assembled on that occasion, did not approve 
of the queen's marriage, but none of them s^poke 
against it. Those who did speak, expressed their 
approbation of it, and the chief judge, Paofai, 
declared that it was lawful. The marriage was 
soon afterwards publicly celebrated. The queen 
was at this time above twenty years old. 

After the chiefs, and others who had met in 
parliament, returned to their homes, a great deal 
of discontent arose. Many of the people said 
the marriage was imlawfril: some said that 
if they had known it was going to take place, 
they should have opposed it; and some of the 
persons, who had met in parliament, declared 
that they had disapproved it, though they had 
not spoken against it. I cannot tell why this 
marriage gave so much offence, but I am assured 
that it was not contrary to the law^ oi \5[v^\^sA' 
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the people, therefore, who objected to it, were 
much to blame. 

Their murmurings soon increased to open 
rebellion. The people, who lived in Taiarabu, 
(the smaller part of Tahiti,) at length proposed 
bringing the chief judge to trial, and rose up 
against the queen. 

Mr. Orsmond, the missionary, ^rho was 
stationed in Taiarabu, entreated the rebels not 
to lift up their hands against their sovereign, 
and said to them, when they were going to 
battle, '^ You are treading in a deceitftil road ; 
you will pay for your toil dearly. Consider the 
dreadful consequences of entering eternity in 
such a manner." The rebel chiefs listened to 
these exhortations, and called back their army, 
though it was already two miles on the road. 

Mr. Orsmond, however, had not long to 
rejoice over the success, which God had granted 
to his words; for when the rebels found that the 
queen intended to punish some of their chiefs* 
for their past conduct, they took up arms again ; 
and when Tati and some of the judges came to 
seize the chiefs, they ventured to bind them 
with ropes. Tati, however, and the other 
judges, at length succeeded in escaping from 
their hands. 

Though the natives were pursuing this sinfid 
course, they still observed some of the forms of 
religion. On Simday they crowded into the 
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chapel, and sent messengers to Mr. Orsmond to 
come, and pray for them. These people forgot 
that the prayer of the wicked is an abomination 
to the Lord, especially when he brings it with a 
wicked mind, intending to do some evil thing. 
However, Mr. Orsmond came to the chapel, 
and prayed to God to convince the people of 
their sin, and then preached to them from the 
words, " Say not I will recompense evil : but 
wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee." 
Prov. XX. 22. 

The people would not attend to Mr. Ors- 
mond's entreaties, but determined not to suffer 
the chiefs to be punished. Several other mis- 
sionaries arrived, who joined with Mr. Orsmond 
for several days in trying to persuade the 
people to submit to the queen. 

Mr. Orsmond one day assembled all who 
took the Lord's supper, and inquired whether 
there were any present, who would obey 
the queen, the laws, and the command of 
Christ. About forty men stood up, and declared 
that they were on the side of the queen, and 
of the Lord himself The rest would not own 
that they had done wrong, not even in binding 
Tati with ropes, for their minds were blinded 
by the deceitfulness of sin. 

As Mr. Orsmond thought that a battle would 
perhaps soon take place in Taiarabu, he began 
to pack up, and to prepare to lemov^ xrsJivXsv^ 
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family to Papara, in the other part of the island. 
Before he departed, he assembled the people at 
simrise, and preached to them firom the words of 
Christ, " Weep not for me, but for jourselves, 
and for your children.^ While he preached 
many wept, who yet still refused to return from 
their evil way. 

But, though Mr. Qrsmond had removed, m 
order to avoid being in the midst of war, it 
happened that the two armies met, a few days 
afterwards, close to his garden-fence at Papara, 
in Tahiti. The two armies fired upon each 
other, and nineteen men were killed ; only five 
of them belonged to the queen^s army and four- 
teen to the rebels. 

This battle ended the war — the queen's party 
was victorious, and the rebels were obliged to 
lay down their arms. 

Though these events had filled all the mis- 
sionaries with sorrow, yet they could not but 
observe with satisfaction, how differently the 
people behaved now firom what they did in for- 
mer times, when they treated the bodies of the 
slain, and even their helpless children, with 
horrible cruelty. 

This war for a time rendered the people more 
ungodly than before, and threw many con- 
gregations into such disorder that no serrices 
could be held; yet, strange as it may seem, 
it proved in the end a blessin^> for it led 
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many to consider the evil consequences of 
drunkenness. The missionaries felt assured 
that the rebels would never have behaved as 
they had done, had it not been for their drunk- 
en habits, and the people seemed convinced of 
the same thing. 

The missionaries now determined to try to 
establish Temperance Societies in the island, and 
to engage the people to promise to leave off the 
use of spirits. 

The missionaries were accustomed to meet 
together every three months to consult about 
plans for the good of the people. At one of 
these quarterly meetings, in August 1833, it 
was resolved iJiat each missionary, at his own 
station, would endeavour to persuade the 
people to promise to abstain from drinking 
spirits. Mr. Nott took a sheet of paper, and 
wrote down his own name, and soon obtained 
a himdred others in his district. 

The queen, with her principal chiefs, was at 
this time in Eimeo. Mr. Nott sent a messen- 
ger with a letter, entreating her to set an 
example of temperance to her subjects, and to 
permit her name to be written down on the 
paper, that he had prepared. She sent a mes- 
sage in reply, desiring Mn Nott not to be in too 
much haste, and saying she would consider the 
subject; but that she thought her aunt, and 
other chiefs, who took the Lotd'^ Svs;:^'^^ix.^ 
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ought to vrntd down their names before she 
wrote down hers. 

Very soon both the queen^s mother and aunt,* 
and many of the chiefs, permitted their names 
to be written do^^'n, but the queen still delayed 
to add her own. 

There was already a great change in the 
appearance of the people, for drunkards were 
no longer frequently to be seen staggering along 
the road as formerly .f The missionaries felt 
that the queen^s example would induce many 
more persons to leave off drinking spirits. 
Their desire to obtain her name was soon grati- 
fied. One evening, when Mr. Nott and some 
of his people were assembled for worship, a 
messenger entered the chapel ; — ^his countenance 
beamed with joy. He surprised the people pre- 
sent, by exclaiming, ^^ Brethren and sisters, 
rejoice with me." All eyes were fixed upon 
him. He then added, " I say rejoice with me, 
because the queen has given me orders to tell 
Notti to add her name to those who belong to 

* The queen*8 aunt died in faith and peace, in her own king- 
dom of Huahine, in December, 1834. 

t In contemplating the success of Temperance Societies in 
these islands, it should not be foigotten, that the inhabitants 
had previously been fUlly instructed in the gospeL While the 
natives were ignorant, promises to abstain from crimes (such 
as infant murder) had been in vain extorted from tiiem. 
Laws also were soon made to enforce the regulations of the 
Temperance Societies. 
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the Temperance Society." This news was 
received with delight by all. They now 
thought that no drunkard would dare to show 
his face in the islands. 

Their expectations were not disappointed. 
A short time afterwards the parliament as- 
sembled, and it was then proposed that a law 
against drunkenness should be made. At last all 
agreed to the following law : 

"If any person in Tahiti is found with even 
one glass of spirits in his possession, he shall 
be obliged, if a native, to pay ten hogs, and if 
a foreigner, ten dollars, and be banished from 
the islands." 

Some members of the parliament proposed, 
that people should be allowed to keep a small 
quantity of spirits by them in case of sickness ; 
but the greater part objected to this permission, 
because they knew it would be made use of, 
as an excuse for disobeying the law. 

The judges immediately began to make people 
observe the law. Tati, the chief, willingly spilt 
upon the ground a quantity of spirits that 
he possessed. The spirits in the shops at 
Papeete, and other places, were seized ; casks 
and calabashes were dashed to pieces, and the 
spirits within poured out. Notwithstanding 
this law, sailors would sometimes run away 
from their ships and sell spirits, but when 
they were discovered they were punished* 
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Now that spirits were forbidden, people 
began again to flock to school and chapel in 
every place. The queen made a law that sum- 
mer, desiring all persons to attend chapel, 
and all children to come to school. This 
law was obeyed by most of the people. 

The missionaries were rejoiced to see so many 
people listening to their instructions, and they 
ofiered up earnest prayers to God to send his 
Spirit from on high to convert those, who were 
unconverted. 

Many of the missionaries now felt a burning 
desire for the salvation of souls. They never 
entered their pulpits without using all their efforts 
to persuade the people to flee from the wrath to 
come. Their labour was not in vain in the Lord. 

In the end of the summer of 1835, many 
people in various parts of the island were con- 
verted, especially by the preaching of Mr. Nott, 
at Papao. Some of them were persons who 
had been long accustomed to attend the chapel, 
but who had never been baptized ; others 
were persons who had been baptized in infancy, 
but who had never shown any signs of a 
change of heart Some even of the ^wild 
men and women of the mountains, who had 
hitherto been disorderly in their conduct, 
now began to show a concern for their souls ; 
and many who had once known God, and 
who had wandered from him, seemed anxious 
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to return to him. At first these people came 
to Mr. Nott in small parties of three or 
four together ; but soon the number increased, 
and sometimes even thirty came at once 
to ask the way to the heavenly Zion. They 
came at all times of the day, and even at 
night. They assembled in the chapel, at any 
hour Mr. Nott appointed, to listen to his 
instructions, before he admitted them to bap- 
tism, or the Lord's Supper; they were not 
satisfied with his public teaching, but often 
followed him to his house. 

The heart of this faithfiil minister was filled 
with unspeakable joy, and many on earth, as 
well as in heaven, partook of it ; especially 
the pious old people in his congregation, who 
had often wept and prayed for the ungodly 
natives. They came with tottering steps along 
the beach, each leaning upon a stafi*, that they 
might be present while Mr. Nott instructed the 
newly converted in the chapel. Mr. Nott 
inquired why they wished to hear things 
repeated, that they had heard so often : they 
replied, " God has answered our prayers for 
these people. We remember your sermon on 
the text, *' Compel them to come in, that 
my house may be filled.' We prayed that he 
would compel them to come in, and we like to 
see them coming in. O tell them to give their 
chief attention to eternal things, and to %\s^5A 
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upon the Lord's side. Admit them soon to 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. They will 
understand more quickly than we did, for they 
learned to read and write, and to understand 
catechisms long ago, though they have been 
deceived by the devil, and have neglected their 
books ; yet they will now learn very quickly, 
so we hope you will admit them soon." Thus 
these compassionate Christians rejoiced over 
the poor weeping prodigals, who were lost, and 
now were found. 

Amongst those, who were now aw^akened 
were some of the noble of the earth, even the 
queen, her husband, and her mother. They all 
desired to be admitted to the Lord's Supper. 
The queen and her husband were desired to 
write to Mr. Nott an account of the reasons, 
which made them wish to become communi- 
cants. The queen's mother was not desired to 
write, but to come with other inquirers to the 
chapel. They were all three, soon afterwards, 
permitted to assemble round the table of the 
Lord. 

The queen now showed a great desire that 
her people should be instructed and converted. 
She herself condescended to teach poor little 
girls to read, and thus set an example of 
humility to all her subjects, and to the queens 
of every land. 

In July, 1836, live ^\&^\i x^yilced to find 
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that tliere were only two openly ungodly per- 
sons in the whole district of Pare, where she 
resided. 

Mr. Davies was almost as much blessed in 
his ministry at Papara, as Mr. Nott was at 
Papao ; and many other missionaries, in all the 
islands, met with great success. 

Another event caused much joy to the na- 
tives. The translation of the whole Bible into 
Tahitian was now completed. The greatest 
part of the work had been done by Mr. Nott. 
It was now his anxious desire to place the whole 
Bible in the hands of the natives. He thought 
it would be best for him to go to England, 
where learned persons would assist him to 
correct the translation before it was printed, 
and where skilful men would print it well and 
quickly. His affectionate people were unwilling 
to part with him, but he asked them how he 
could better spend his few remaining years, 
and his failing strength, than in helping to give 
them the word of life. 

In February, 1836, Mr. Nott, accompanied by 
his wife, set sail for England. He had, a few 
years before, visited his native country with 
the translation of the New Testament, but now 
he felt that he was visiting it for the last time. 

He was the only one of the missionaries, 
who first sailed in the Duff, that was still living 
and labouring in the South Seas, except Mx. 
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Henry.* How delightfbl he now found it to 
behold the fruits of his life of toil ! How dif- 
ferent were those people, -with irhom he was 
now parting for a time, from those ignorant and 
miserable savages, amongst irhom he had come 
to dwell forty years before ! 

When he arrived in England, he presented 
his translation to the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society, who caused three thousaod 
copies to be printed immediately, and sent to 
Tahiti. Mr. Nott remained in England about 
two years. He appeared in Exeter Hall at 
the great meeting of the London Missicmanr 
Society in 1838, and was received with the affec- 
tion and veneration, due to a man '' who had 
hazarded his life for the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ." Acts xv. 26. He showed to 
the assembly a copy of the Tahitian Bible, and 
told them that he bade them a kisty though not 
an everlastinffj farewell, before his return to 
Tahiti. 

Mr. Henry, though suffering much fix>m the 
effects of old age and toil, and the sultry air of 
the South Seas, cannot be persuaded to forsake 
his beloved flock to dwell in a more refreshing 
climate. He fears lest the wolf should enter 

• Mr. Crook, who also sailed in the Duff, left Tahiti in 
1830 to settle in New South Wales, in the hope of being able 
better to provide for his eight daughters, some of whom had 
long been very useiUl in the schools. 
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in, and destroy them, and therefore, with his 
wife and children, spends his latter years in 
watching for their souls. 

Having now followed the faithful mission- 
aries through a long life of labour, let us stop 
an instant, and contemplate the happiness they 
enjoy in the evening of their days. They look 
around, and behold the children of Satan become 
the children of God, through their preaching. 
They share the joy of Christ, who in heaven re- 
joices over the soids he purchased with his blood. 
These missionaries have not indeed suffered 
the wrath and curse of God, as Christ did, 
from love to sinners ; but they have forsaken 
all, and borne shame, and endured toil, and 
exposed their lives, and they have not lost their 
reward ; neither shall they lose it. 

And now let me speak a word to those young 
persons, who have had the patience to accom- 
pany me through the tedious, though well- 
rewarded, labours of the missionaries. Do you 
think it enough to admire their perseverance, 
or even to rejoice at their success ? Ts there 
no other effect which these events ought to 
have upon our minds ? There are still nume- 
rous dark comers of the earth, or rather I should 
say, the earth still lies in darkness, and there 
are only a few bright spots to be seen upon her. 
You were astonished at the cruelty of the Tar 
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hitians in murdering their infants, and torturing 
their enemies, but how would your ears tingle 
at the account of the barbarous deeds, which 
are even now committed in heathen lands ? 

Two missionaries who have just gone to the 
Fiji islands,^ (which contain thousands of in- 
habitants,) have informed us in their letters to 
England, that human bodies are baked and 
served up at feasts; that fifty are often provided 
for one entertainment ; and that men, women, 
and little children assemble with glee to partake 
of the horrible repast, which consists, not of the 
bodies of enemies^ but of those of unprotected 
widows, and of kidnapped children, who are 
strangled by their cruel neighbours. 

Some missionaries in the East Indiesf hare 
sent accounts equally dreadfiil of a people 
called the Khoonds, that inhabit a hilly part of 
the Goomsur country. These ignorant savages 
imagine that their lands will not be fruitfiil, 
unless moistened every year with the blood of 
living children. Little boys are stolen in their 
infancy, and sold to different villages for the 
bloody purpose. Once a year in each village, the 
inhabitants assemble in a field, and surrounding 
a captive child, cut off its limbs and flesh, and 

* See Missionary Register, for August, 1838. 
t See do. for June, 1838. 
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carry them to their lands in haste, to spill the 
blood upon the soil. Meanwhile the little victim 
lingers in agony ; for his murderers take care 
not to inflict a wound that shall cause immedi- 
ate death, because they suppose that the cere- 
mony would not be acceptable to the gods, if 
the child were to expire before the earth had 
been moistened by its blood.* Five-and-twenty 
poor little children, reserved for sacrifice, were 
lately rescued by some English soldiers, and 
brought to their tents at Madras. 

I know that many a youthful and compas- 
sionate heart is grieved at hearing of these 
horrible practices ; but it is not to cause pain 
that I relate them. Could nothing be done to 
stop these atrocious customs, it would be better 
that they should never be mentioned. But 
something may be done. Where the gospel is 
preached, and believed, there Satan, the author 
of all cruelty, loses his power. 

But perhaps some inquire, " Can we, who 
are so young and inexperienced, who have no 
power, and little property, can we send the 
gospel to the heathen ?" 

* This practice, which extended to female children, is just 
abolished by the power (I believe) of the British government* 
See Missionary Register for July, 1838, p. 329. It is, how- 
ever, a specimen of superstitions that still exist in many dark 
regions. See the accounts of the war in New Zealand, Mis- 
sionary Register, June, 1838, p. 293. ^ 

^ IS. 
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Yes, even you may bear a part in the blessed 
work. There are, even now, such men in tbe 
world as those missionaries, of whom yoa 
have been reading, whose hearts are stirred 
up within them at the thought of the misery of 
the poor pagans, and who are willing to cross 
the ocean, and to spend their days among 
savages. Your slender offerings will assist to 
supply them with food, and raiment in those 
barbarous lands. 

The work of converting the heathen is great 
God has appointed man to perform this work, 
for Jesus said, '^Go, and preach the gospel 
to every creature." Grant me your attention 
for a few moments, while I lay before you the 
pitiful condition of the world in which we Uve. 

It contains at this time about eight hundred 
and fifty million inhabitants. Of this number 
more than half are heathen ; a great many others 
are followers of the false prophet Mahonmied ; 
while multitudes, who are called Christians, wor- 
ship images of saints, and observe other super- 
stitious customs, forbidden by God in his word ; 
and only one person out of thirteen is a Protes- 
tant Christian, even in name. 

The following list will show you, at a glance, 
the present state of the world, with regard to 
religion. The number of the Jews is not men- 
tioned, but. it is supposed not to exceed six 
;nillions. 
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Pagans . 430,000,000. 1 Who do not profess to be- 

Mahommedans 140,000,000. ) lieve in Christ 

Roman Catholics. 125,000,000.) Who caU themselves Chris- 
oLkChurch . 40:000:000. J- '^J^^^ ^^^ ^^'^P 
Protestants . . 65,000,000. 

850,000,000. 



If there were sixty thousand missionaries, 
there would only be one to instruct each ten 
thousand of the Pagans and Mahommedans ; 
but alas ! there are only about one thousand mis- 
sionaries, therefore there is only one to instruct 
each six hundred thousand of the Pagans and 
Mahommedans.* 

Yet though there are so few, there is not 
money enough, subscribed by christians, to en- 
able all to go to the heathen, who are willing to 
go. There is often much difficulty in collecting 
sufficient to defray the expense of fitting them 
out, and of sending them supplies. In the 
year 1837, the American Board of Missions 
were obliged to keep back thirty missionaries, 
who were ready to embark, and to desire those 
whom they had already sent out, to give up 
many of their schools, and to print fewer 
books. Neither is there a single missionary 
Society in England, that is not restrained in 

* The exact number of Protestant missionaries cannot be 
ascertained. Within a few years they have increased exceed- 
ingly. In the calculation stated above, amitant missionaries 
are not included. 

^ ^ SL 
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its undertakings by the difficulty of procuiing 
money. 

Can nothing more be done to assist those mer- 
ciful men, who are ready to sacrifice ail for the 
sake of the miserable heathen ? Would it not be 
possible for many of us to give a little more 
than we do ? Might not children spend less 
in toys and sweetmeats, young persons in vain 
amusements, and useless ornaments ? What 
pleasure can be so great, as the thought of inter- 
rupting the barbarous scenes, that are now 
taking place upon the earth, especially when 
we remember how displeasing they are to Him, 
who left his throne of glory for our sakes ! 

I once knew a young girl of fourteen years 
of age, who observed to her mother, ** I have 
been considering how vain are all the pleasures 
of the world! What are they, but eating and 
drinking, fine clothes and company? How 
much better it would be to go to heaven, than 
to live on earth to enjoy these pleasures ! How 
glad I should be, if God would take me to 
himself!" The remembrance of these expres- 
sions is a great consolation to the friends of 
this poor child, for a few months after uttering 
them she fell ill and died. 

How few ever attain to the wisdom that 
this yoimg creature possessed ! Were men in 
general convinced, as she was, of the empti- 
ness of earthly pltia.sures, should we behold 
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some, lavishing their money on sumptuous 
feasts and elegant apparel, gay company and 
trifling pastimes, magnificent houses and lovely 
gardens, grand equipages and numerous attend- 
ants, collections of pictm*es and halls of sculp- 
ture ; or should we behold others, hoarding their 
money, in order to leave it to their children in 
the hope of raising their station in life, or of 
being counted rich, when they die? 

There is, however, something more to be 
desired than a speedy entrance into heavenly 
rest. It is the opportunity of serving God 
upon earth. Even an angel would esteem it a 
privilege to advance Christ's kingdom among 
men. How blessed are those who prefer this 
service to all the enjoyments of the world ! 

The celebrated Countess of Huntingdon was 
one of these happy persons ! Although, during 
the greater part of her long widowhood, she 
possessed an income of only twelve hundred a 
year, she found the means, of sending 
preachers of the gospel into many dark 
comers of England, and, before she closed her 
eyes in death, lent her aid to the missionaries, 
then ready to depart to the South Seas. She 
might have thought her fortune hardly sufficient 
to support the splendour due to her rank; but 
she desired to act suitably to her heavenly^ 
rather than to her earthly birth, and thought it 
more necessary to obey the precepts of Chx\sX. 
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than to comply with the opinion of the worid. 
And can she regret the spl^idoiir she once 
resigned, now that she beholds her Redeemer's 
crown, radiant with spirits, enligfateiied by 
means that her self-denial and exertions sup- 
plied ? And can she covet the good opinicm 
she once forfeited, now that she hears their 
voices, proclaiming her Redeemer's praise ? 

O that all who are in the bloom of yooth 
would begin without delay to be the servants of 
God ! It is those, who have devoted their 
whole lives to God, who have been the instm- 
ments of the greatest good in the world. Mar- 
tin Oberlin, through whose labours the inhabi- 
tants of five French villages were made par- 
takers of the blessings of the gospel, passed 
sixty years amongst them. It was in the 
morning of their days that Mr. Nott and Mr. 
Henry devoted themselves to that service, 
which has filled hundreds of islands with 
peace and joy. 

There are numerous ways of advancing God's 
kingdom, none of which should be neglected. 
Sunday School teachers have often trained up 
most faithful missionaries. Robert May,**^ a 
missionary to India, and an instructor of hun- 
dreds of Utile heathens, was converted in a 
Sunday School. How much good may 
also be done by asylums for sailors I Wicked 
sailors spread \m^od!Lm<^%% ftoxa land to land, 
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and are the greatest hindrances to missionaries 
in their holy labours. Good sailors might, on 
the contrary, diffuse blessings from shore to 
shore. Mr. Williams, the missionary to the 
South Seas, once touched at an island, where a 
pious sailor, who had come before him, had 
much benefited the inhabitants. He lamented 
that this was so rare an instance of good flow- 
ing from a sailor's visit. 

Let us, therefore, seek by every means to en- 
large our Redeemer's kingdom, not knowing 
which shall prosper most. Who can tell what 
effect a Bible or tract may have, or what im- 
pression a sermouj or a pious hint, may make ! 
Let us add our good example to our exertions ! 
How is it the missionaries gain the respect of 
the heathen among whom they dwell? By 
their holy lives, their meek behaviour, and af- 
fectionate spirit. This blessed, though difficult, 
method of doing good we might all pursue both 
in England and abroad, and none would prove 
more beneficial. Let us add to holy example, 
fervent prayers, and from the heart say, ^* Thy 
kingdom come." 

But though we should neglect to serve God, 
or to honour Him, or to pray to Him, yet his 
kingdom must come, for He has said, ^^ I will 
gather all nations and tongues, and they shall 
come and see my glory." Is. Ixvi. 

How sad it is, that when Christ has pur- 
chased with his blood an iiAvefvXarkR.^ \w.*^^ 



^nc^tftu liac dKT Aanid lire and die in 
ii^picnDce ot ic! Wkai compassion we should 
if^t ?.x jk wor msBr wliOy haring spent his 
>fi&vs 31 phk'fchwc poirertr, si length perished 
wxcrioBKvr- Hovsn^ oar compassion would 
Sr utcrraesiriL it we kesid thai a great sum of 
BBvWKTT Oiid beifa beqaeathed to hiniy and that 
3Btf ^jfti BBev^r beea intanacd of it ! Should 
w\f :3x^c jjonnxc hi:^ sufc rin gs the more, when 
w laur V t&sts ther m^t hare been aToided ? 
Wifaju $2iotdd wv dmik of those who had 
XK^«fv-t^ tv> rs&.Htm hxBi of his legacy, espe- 
ciidJIr i; wif hesid thai ther had known of 
the (vor «uui'$ sa§enngs> and that thej had 
riKvivwl :r:vsu Stouts tbemseires from the rich 
nda who bad hequealhed die moner^ and had 
N^a entnriiftrd br him. with his dring breath, 
to ia&Hna their p^>or brodier erf* his legacy? 
Should wv not dMTciKse them of heartless sel- 
&shness« and black in^riatitode ? 

But will not our SaTionr be displeased with 
os> if w>r do not use ererr means to inform the 
poor heathen of the lieh blessings^ that he has 
procured for them : Many a benighted pagan, 
who is now committing deeds of baibaritj, and 
looking forward with lenrorto the graTe, might 
become, if instructed br a missionair, not onlj 
a harmless^ but also a benerolent man, and be 
filled with joT in the prospect of an etnnitj of 
happiness. 
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Lord, hear thine aged servants raise, 

A parting song to thee ; 
These coral rocks would speak thy praise. 

If we should silent be. 

Our failing eyes can ne'er forget 
The wonders thou hast shown. 

And now, before our sun is set, 
We make these wonders known* 

How sweet the memory of that mom. 
When we, by love constrained, 

Forsook our home, to dwell forlorn 
Where heathen darkness reign'd ! 

Across the sea, in vessel frail. 

We did our way pursue ; 
Hope was the anchor, love the sail, 

And faith the compass true. 

When first we placed our stranger feet 

Upon the coral strand. 
And heard the natives warmly greet 

Our little Christian band — 

O then we thought, they soon will love 

That Jesus whom we preach, 
And sing his praises in each grove 

That skirts ihe rocky beach. 
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But when tbej bad our message beard. 

Our glorious God tbej scom'd. 
And still tbeir senseless logs preferr'd. 

With scarlet plumes adom'd. 

And parents still beneath the sod 

Their slaughter*d infants hid : 
O how could they adore our God 

Who lov'd what He forbid ! 

We climb'd the crag with bleeding feet. 
Through many painful years* 
The blessed tidings to repeat 
'Midst blasphemies and jeers. 

But when our hopes were almost fled. 

And news had come from far. 
How impious men had wagged the bead. 

And cried " Aha ! aba!*** 

O then our God his powerful band 
Out of his bosom drew ;t 
His touch snapped Satan's iron band. 
And forth the captives flew.f 

See — like a cloud of doves they soar ; 

How beauteous to behold 
Their wings with silver cover'd o'er. 

Their feathers tipp'd with gold \§ 

* Yea, they opened their mouth wide against me and ssid. 
Aha, Aha, our eye hath seen it. Psalm zzxr. tt, 

t O God, bow long shall the adversary reproach? shall 
the enemy blaspheme for ever? Why witbdrawest thou tb? 
hand, even thy right band ? Pluck it out of thy bo9otn* Fs. 
Izziv. 10, !!• 

t Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to 
their windows ? Isaiah Iz. 8. 

§ Though ye have lien among the pots, yet sball ye be as 
the wings of a dove, covered with silver, and her feathers with 
yellow gold. P8.\zvm.\S, 
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How sweetly now their hours glide hy ! 

How bright their sabbaths shine t 
Their little barks they swiftly ply 

To hear the word divine ! 

Unseen, within some leafy nook, 

At early dawn they pray — 
In groups they sit, and read God's book. 

And sing at close of day. 

Great God, the glorious things we see. 

For joy we scarce believe ; 
What is our house, and what are we. 

Such blessings to receive 1 

Long while we sow'd the precious grain. 

Bedewed with bitter tears ; 
Now hardly can our arms contain 

The sheaves of golden ears. 

Is this the manner kings reward 

The servants they approve 1 
This is the manner of the Lord, 

And such his faithful love.* 

* What am I, and what is my house, that thou hast brought 

me hitherto? And is this the manner of man, O Lord Oodt 
3 Sam. vii. 
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THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS THAT OCCURRED 
DURING THE MISSION TO TAHITI. 

The Duff set sail 1796. Aagust 10. 

Arriyed at Tahiti 1797. March 6. 

The Duff left Tahiti for a time. . . 1797. March. 

Returned there. .... 1797. July. 

Set «ail for England. • . • 1797. August. 

Eleven Missionaries left Tahiti. • 1798. March. 

Mr. Lewis was disowned hy his brethren. 1798. August. 

Temari died 1798. September, 

Mane-mane died 1798. December. 

Mr. Lewis died. ...» 1799. November. 

Mr. Henry returned to Tahiti. • • 1799. December. 

Mr. Broomhall became an apostate. . ISOO. June. 

Eight missionaries arrived in the Royal Ad- 
miral 1801. July. 

Mr. Broomhall left Tahiti. . . 1801. July. 

The missionaries fortified their house. 1802. June. 

Pomare I. died. .... 1803. Sept. 

Six missionaries, with their wives and chil- 
dren, left Tahiti for Huahine. . 1808. November. 

All the missionaries (except two) left Hua- 
hine for Port Jackson. . • • 1809. October. 

One missionary returned to Eimeo. . 1810. October. 

The rest of the brethren arrived there in 1811. 

Pomare declared he was desirous to be- 
come a Christian. . . . 1812. July. 

The missionaries first discovered some con* 
verted natives in Tahiti. • • 1813. 

Idiadied 1813. 

The priest Patii publicly burned the chief 
idols of Eimeo 1815. 

The great battle of Bunaauai between the 
christian and heathen natives was fought. 1815. Nov. It. 
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Mr. Ellis, Mr, Williams, an d six other new 
missionaries, arrived in Eimeo. • 1817. 

One missionary returned to Tahiti after 
nine years' absence of the whole company. 1817* 

The Gospel of Luke (the only book of the 

Bible then translated) was printed in 

Eimeo. . . ... 1818. 

The first meeting of the Tahitian Missionary 

Society was held 1818. May. 

The Missionaries in Eimeo dispersed, and 

settled in different islands. . . 1818. 

Pomare II. was baptized. . . . 1819. May. 

Pomare III. was born. . . . 18S0. June. 

Pomare II. died 1821. December. 

Aimata, the young king's sister, was mar- 
ried to the chief of Tahaa. . . 18S2. December. 

The parliament of Tahiti first met. . 1824. February. 

Pomare III. was crowned. . . 1824. April. 

He died, and Aimata became queen. . 1827. January. 

Queen Pomare Vahine married the second 

time 1832. December. 

A rebellion and civil war arose. . 1833. 

Temperance Societies were first established. 1833. August. 

A revival of religion took place in several 
stations in Tahiti, and a reformation in all. 1 835. 

The whole Bible was printed in the 
Tahitian language 1837. 
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The missionaries have given English names to most 
of the stations. The native name is generally the 
name of the district. 



TAHITI. 



^Mo'tcHm, or Waugh Town. 



Pa-pa-o, Hankey City in 
Pa-re. 



Pa-pe'e^te, Wilks* Harbour. 

Bu-rut'a'U'ai, Burder's Point 
in Atehuru. 

Pa'pa^a, Haweis Town. 

Ma'ta'O'aif Bogue Town. 

r«-i-a-rc-t, Roby Town. 



Here the missionaries first 
landed, and here was the 
principal harbour. 

Here the Royal Mission Cba* 
pel was built, Pomare II. 
was buried, and the royal 
family resided chiefly aner 
the establishnoent of Chris- 
tianity. 

This is now the principal 
harbour. 

Here the war took place be- 
tween the christian and 
heathen natives in 1815. 

Here Mr. Bicknell and Mr. 
Tessier died. 

Here tbe rebel chiefs resided 
near Mr. Orsmond in 1833. 



EIMEO. 



Pa-pe'to-ai, Blest Town. 



A'fa-re'ai'tu, Griffin's Town. 



Here the missionaries resided 
several years after thev fled 
from Tahiti. The South Sea 
Academy has been removed 
totbis spot. 

Here Mr. Ellis printed the 
Gospel of Luke. 



* The vowels are pronounced in the following manner, 
a ia pronounced like the French a. 
e . . . the French e. 
i . . . the French L 

the English dipthong oo. 



u 
ai 



\,\i«^TV^VA\\\. 



rt" ri - 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF TAHITI, AND 
THE NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS. 



There are two clusters of islands. 

Those to the east (or the Windward Islands) 
are called the Georgian Islands* 

Those to the west (or the Leeward) are called 
the Society Islands. 

Climate, The heat is as great all the year round, 
as in the hot days of July in England. The 
thermometer varies in the shade, at noon, from 
seventy-eight to eighty-four degrees. There are, how- 
ever, always refreshing sea-breezes • 

The rainy season generally, occurs in January, 
February, and March ; but there are heavy showers 
at all seasons, and sometimes there are terrible 
hurricanes, which destroy both trees and houses. 

TAHITI. 

Tahiti is divided into two parts. 
The smallest part is called Tai-a-ra-bu. 
The narrow piece of land (or the isthmus) which 
joins these two parts, is only one mile and a half 
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across, and is very low, and flat : so that it is 
posed, that the two pans of Tahiti were once aep 
islands, and that the earth, which was washed « 
the mountains ty the rains, and sCreams, has at le 
£11(^(1 up the space between. 

Both parts of the island are full of high mounli 
They are clothed with grass and trees to their 
tops, and become more verdant the Lighei you cl 
The highest mountain, Orofena, whose lop is hi 
the clouds, is ahout seren thousand feet high. T 
are no mountains so high in any of the other isla 

There are many long fruitful valleys in Tahiti, 
there is also much low Und by the sea-shore ■ bo 
ihe lower part of Taiarabu the high rocks are q 
close to the shore. Twarahu is wilder than the o: 
part, and is even more tbiclily coveretl with grova 

There is a very cuiioua lake amongst the mo 
tains, filled with water from the streams that p 
into the valley. It is about a mile round, and wc 
be more beautiful than it is, if the water wer« 
green and muddy. None can reach it, but lb 
who ore not afraid to creep along the edge of pn 
pices, and they are- rewarded Tor their toil by 
silence, and beauty of (his solitary spot. 

The reefs of coral, that surround most of 
islands, are walls beneath the ocean's' brim, fom 
by Uttle insects, who work underneaih the wal 
The water between these reefs and the shore 
smooth, and is called the lagoon. There are i 
nerally some openings In the reefs, through whi 
boats, or eren ships, can pass. 

There are many little coral islands near the lai 
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islands, called motus. They are generally less than 
a mile round. They are quite flat, but are very beauti- 
ful, and are adorned with cocoa-nut trees, and other 
shrubs. The bread-fruit tree will not grow where the 
salt water comes; but the cocoa-nut flourishes in 
every soil. The motus in general are uninhabited, or 
occupied only by a fisherman's hut. Pomare, and 
some chiefs, however, had houses on one of them, 
opposite fiunaaiai. 

TE-TU-RO-A. 

These little coral islands are quite flat. They 
belong to the queen of Tahiti, and are inhabited 
by a poor people, who live upon cocoa-nuts and 
fish. In heathen times the great ladies of Tahiti 
used to visit them for change of air, and to improve 
their complexions by reposing beneath the shade 
of the thick groves, 

E-I-ME-O, OR MO-0-RE-A* 

This island, which is even lovelier than Tahiti, be* 
longs to the queen of that island. 

The harbour of Talu, near Papetoai, is one of the 
best in the world. The water is so deep close to the 
shore, that ships can be tied to a tree on the land. 

MAI-A'O-I-TI, OR SIR CHARLES SAUNDERS* ISLAND. 

This island is in the shape of a foot ; therefore 
it is called Maiao, foot — itiy little. 

It is composed of many little islands that have 
gradually been joined together. It is only ten miles 
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round, and is very firaitful. The inhabitants ha?e 
long been instmcted by native teachers. Amongst 
these, were Anna and his wife, who came here after 
residing some time in the Sandwich Islands. They 
proved a blessing to many, and died in great peace 
and much regretted. Anna, who survived his wife, 
died in 1835. 

HU-A-HI-NE. 

It is composed of two islands, which are both to- 
gether, forty miles round. The smallest is called 
Huahine-iti, or Huahine the Little. Between the 
islands there is a strait, one mile in breadth — on each 
side of which, towering rocks arise and hang oyer the 
water. 

This island belonged to Tamatoa, the king of 
Raiatea, and was given by him to his daughter, the 
sister of Pomare's queen. She did not, however^ re- 
side there, but appointed the pious chief, Hautia, to 
be regent, (the same chief who once offered to go 
as a missionary to the Marquesas.) 

This Hautia, when first converted to the true God, 
wished to bum the image of Oro, that was kept in a 
marai near the strait. The priest hid the image in 
a cave to preserve it, but was at length obliged to 
give it up, and had the vexation to see it burned. 
The sight, however, did not convince him of the 
folly of idolatry^ Some time afterwards, as he was 
mending a fence on the sabbath day, a twig put out 
his eyes ; he was led home, like Saul of Tarsus, by 
his frightened companions, in a penitent state of 
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mind, and from that period be became a devoted fol- 
lower of the Lord Jesus. 



RAI-A-TE-A. 

This beautiful island is fifty miles round. The 
most remarkable place in it, is a valley by the sea- 
shore, called Opoa. The chief image, and temple of 
Oro were at Opoa. To this place, the inhabitants of 
all the other islands flocked, to ofler sacrifices to Oro. 
They brought with them the putrid bodies, which had 
first been hung on trees in their own islands, and left 
them to be consumed in Opoa. 

There is a high mountain near Opoa, containing a 
cave, whose bottom has never been found. This cave was 
called Po, or Night, and was supposed to be the place 
to which the spirits of the dead went. Many years 
ago, a cruel king of Raiatea, curious to examine this 
cave, desired his subjects to let him down by a rope. 
They obeyed ; but when they found their chief was 
in their power, they let go the rope, and left him to 
perish. The people used to say that he still lived 
there, and was as cruel as ever. 

The kings of Raiatea once resided at Opoa, and 
were the high priests of Oro, and were also wor- 
shipped as gods themselves. All the neighbouring 
kings brought them presents, and owned them as 
their lords. After Tamatoa was converted, he was 
filled with grief and shame at the remembrance of his 
having once permitted men to worship him. 

The missionaries did not choose to fix their residence 
in the beautiful valley of Opoa ; but advised the king 

F ¥ 2 
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to settle with them in another part^ called Utumaoro. 
There Mr. Williams resided many years, and attend- 
ed Tamatoa in his last illness in 183 1 . Upon one 
occasion, when the dying monarch saw Mr. Williams 
approaching him, he stretched out his withered arms 
towards him, and exclaimed, ** My dear friend, how 
long we have laboured together in this good canse ! 
nothing has ever separated us ; now death is doing 
what nothing else has done. But ' who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ ?* " 

TA-HA-A. 

This island, which is forty miles round, is a kind of 
twin-sister to Raiatea, as it is enclosed in the same 
reef, or wall of coral ; so that the water between the 
two islands is perfectly smooth. It is surrounded by 
great numbers of motus, or little coral islands. 

The first christian king was called Fenua-peho. 
Before his conversion, he paid tribute to Tamatoa, king 
of Raiatea. When Tamatoa was converted, he en- 
deavoured to convert the inhabitants of Tahaa ; but 
Fenua-peho rebelled, and fought against him, and 
was conquered. Tamatoa then treated Fenua-peho 
in so generous a manner, that the heart of the rebel 
was subdued, and he became a true Christian. Fenua- 
peho was lost at sea in the year 1831, and was suc- 
ceeded by a grandson of the famous conqueror Tapoa, 
named also Tapoa, who has created much confusion 
by endeavouring to conquer other islands, in imitation 
of his grandfather. 
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BO-RA-BO-RA. 

This island is disdngaished by a great mountain 
that rises in the midst, far above the other hills, and 
which is crowned by a square piece of rock> that ap* 
pears as if placed there by human hands, though 
no human foot has ever reached the summit. 

There once reigned in Borabora a chief named 
Tapoa, who was as ambitio'us as the Buonaparte of 
Europe, and who conquered all the islands of the 
cluster. Even Tamatoa paid him tribute. Tapoa 
came to Tahiti with other kings, to assist Pomare 
II. in his wars, and while there, fell ill, and died. 
He had determined to prevent the natives becoming 
Christians, and his death proved a signal blessing to 
all the islands. He was the grandfather of Pomare 
of Tahaa, who married the queen of Tahiti. 

MA-U-PI-TI, OR MA-U-RA. 

This little island was first converted by two native 
teachers in 1816, and was not visited by a missionary 
till four years afterwards, when Mr. Orsmond came 
there for a short time, and was joyfully received. The 
king of Borabora, Mai, had conquered this island, but 
when he became a Christian, he restored it to its 
rightful sovereign, Tero. 

TU-BU-AI. 

« 

Mr. Nott brought two native teachers to this island 
in 1822. He found the inhabitants just going to 
make war with each other \ hwX. \i^ ^^\^m^<^<^ *^^cs^ 
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to delay the battle till after he had delivered his mes- 
sage. When they had heard of the grace of God^ they 
determined to become the servants of Jesus Christ, 
and to live in peace with each other. 

No particular description has been given of thb 
little island, nor of the preceding. It is enongh to 
say that they resemble Tahiti in the grandeur of 
their mountains and the beauty of their groves. These 
groves, however, are little enlivened by the warbling 
of birds ; for there is but one solitary songster in all 
the islands. It is in appearance like a blackbird, 
and in voice like a thrush, only far less sweet. 

Note^ — ^The progress of religion in these islands is recorded 
yearly in the Report of the London Missionary Society. The 
Missionary Magazine also (price one penny a month) gives ac- 
counts of the missions of that society, and the Missionary 
Register (price sixpence a month) of the missions of a// the 
societies, especially of those of the Church of England Mis- 
sionary Society* The Children's Missionary Magazine has 
lately appeared at the price of one penny per month. 
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No. I. 



As many persons have been induced, by the reports 
that various captains have circulated, to doubt 
whether the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands have 
really been rendered happier, and better by the in- 
structions of the missionaries, it has been thought 
advisable to subjoin a few of the testimonies that have 
been borne by various visiters to the great change 
that has taken place. 

It is not surprising that the enemies of godliness 
should have slandered the work of the Lord in these 
islands ; for such misrepresentations have been made 
in all ages. The enemies of Jesus said of him^ ** We 
have found this fellow perverting the nation.'^ Luke 
xxiii. 2. The enemies of Paul and of his companions 
said of them, '* These that have turned the world 
upside down, are come hither also.'' Acts xvii. 6. 
Of the early Christians in general it was declared, 
"As concerning this sect, we know that everywhere 
it is spoken against." Acts xxviii. 22. St Peter, in 
addressing the early Christians, and referring to their 
enemies, observed, " They speak evil of you, as of evil 
doers.'* 

In our days, also, the servants of God. \ffls^\jftS2«v 
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spolcen evil of, as evil doers* Men who have hazarded 
their lives for the name of the Lord Jesas Christ, who 
have spent their years in hanishment, their days in 
toil, and their nights in watchfulness, and who have 
received tokens of God's favour in rich hlessings de- 
scending upon their labours; even these men have 
been publicly slandered : but God will bring forth their 
righteousness as the light, and their judgment as the 
noon-day. 



TESTIMONIES TO THE HAPPINESS AND GOOD 
CHARACTER O? THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 

WRITTEN AFTER THE SHIPWRECK OF THE FALCON, AN AMERICAN 
WHALER, AT RURUTU, IN AUGUST, 1825. 

The natives gave us all the assistance in their 
power, from the time the ship struck to the present 
moment From the first day, while landing the 
things from the ship, they were put into the hands 
of the natives and carried up to the Native Mission- 
house, (a distance of half a mile,) and not a single 
article of clothing was taken from any man belonging 
to the ship, though they had it in their power to 
plunder us of everything that was landed ; which 
fully proves the honesty of the natives of this island. 
Since I have lived on shore myself, officers and 
people have received the klwde^t treatment from the 
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natives that can be imagined, for which I shall ever 
be thankful. Myself and officers have lived in the 
house with Puna, who, together with his wife, has 
paid every attention to make us comfortable, (they 
both being fine people,) for which I return my un- 
feigned thanks, being the only compensation I can 
make them at present. 

Benj. C. Chase. 



Extract from ^* A Visit to the South Seas,** by the 
Rev, C. S. Stewart, Chaplain in the United 
States Navy, 

August 1829. Matavai Bay at Tahiti. 

A number of the officers and crew attended the 
services of Mr. Wilson's chapel, both in the morning 
and afternoon. We landed at nine o'clock, previously 
to which we had seen the people in large numbers 
going to, and returning from a prayer-meeting at sun- 
rise. Hearing the sound of recitations in the school- 
house, we directed our course to it. 

A sabbath-school, consisting of about one hundred 
and ^ky boys and girls, from the ages of three to 
seventeen, was there assembled, in which several 
respectable middle-aged men acted as teachers and 
superintendents. Many of the parents and friends 
were present as spectators. Mrs. Wilson and her 
daughters were present as teachers, and ixyftxi3bs|^sc%k ^1 
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the female scholars. In the whole aspect of the 
school, there was a cleanliness and propriety of dress 
and personal appearance, and an intelligence and 
order, equal to those found in any of the kind in our 
own country. 

While at prayer, *' the sound of the church-going 
hell" hegan to reach us from a neighbouring gro?e, 
and shortly after, the scholars^ in a procession of two 
and two, quietly made their way to a temple of God, 
founded within the last fifteen yeai*s, on the ruins of 
altars, which, for time unknown, had been steeped in 
blood. 

Crowds of islanders of every grade were also seen 
gathering, by well-made gravel walks, leading in 
various directions, beneath the thick shade of he 
trees covering the point, to the same spot, all clad in 
neat and modest apparel, principally white, and 
exhibiting in their whole aspect a dignity and respec- 
tability of character becoming a christian people. 
Almost every individual had in his hand a copy of 
portions of scripture, (translated into the language of 
the group,) and a book of hymns. 

The chapel is a large and neat building, one hun- 
dred and ten feet long, and forty broad ; lofty and 
airy, and well finished in all its parts, and wholly of 
native workmanship. The number of worshippers 
amounted to about four hundred, (the usual congrega- 
tion at this place,) including almost entirely the 
population of the vicinity. The whole appearance of 
the people, their attention and seeming devotion 
during the exercises of reading the scriptures, singing, 
prayer, and preaching, vrexe «a TaaxkadlY decorous as 
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would be expected, or seen, in America or England, 
and such as to make a deep impression on my own 
mind. Many took notes in pencil of the sermon 
delivered. 

After worship we perceived a large portion of the 
men to remain in the chapel, while an equal propor- 
tion of the females repaired to the school-house. On 
inquiring the object of this, we learned that it was cus- 
tomary for the members of the church, and persons 
seriously disposed, to spend a half hour, or more, after 
service, in conversation on the subject of the discourse 
of the missionary, and in prayer for a blessing upon 
its truths to themselves and to all who heard it. The 
whole external observance of the day by the natives, in 
a suspension of all ordinary occupations, and amuse- 
ments, was such as to be worthy^the imitation of older, 
and more enlightened christian nations. 



Testimony of Captain SandiUmdy of his Majesty s 
sloop Comet, in a letter from him to the mission- 
aries, in April 1831, after having succeeded, by 
his exertions united to theirs, in preventing war in 
Tahiti. 

It is a circumstance affording me the highest satis- 
faction, to observe the great estimation you are all held 
in by the queen and her chiefs, which could not have 
been obtained but by a faithful discharge of your 
duties, as ministers of Christ, and ie^c\i^\% ^^ ovaV^-^ 
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religion ; and it will be pecaliarljr girndfying to me, 
to make these circnmstances most fully knovn 
to those authorities, whom it is my daty to infonn o( 
this transaction. GentlemeD, I am joined by mj 
officers, and Captain Walpole of H*. M. 39th regi- 
ment, in oflering to you every expreanon of oer 
respect and esteem. 

Alexander A. Sanoiland, CkqitiahL 



BeagUj in a letter to Sir John Hctm^uU. 

The Beagle passed a part of last November (1835) 
at Tahiti. A more orderly, quiet, inofi^nsive com- 
munity, I have not seen in any other part of the 
world. Every one of the Tahitians appeared anxious 
to oblige, and naturally good-tempered and cheerful. 
They showed great reqiect for, and thorough good- 
will towards the missionaries ; and most deserving of 
such a feeling did those persons appear to be, with 
whom I had the sincere pleasure of making ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Wilson was at the landing-place, and wel- 
comed us to his house. The free, cheerful manner 
of the natives, who gathered about the door, and 
unceremoniously took possession of vacant seats, 
either on the chairs, ot ou th<& €L<m(c, showed that they 
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were at home with theu' instructor, and that churlish 
seclusion, or affected distance, formed no part of his 
system. 

Extrdctfrom Captain Fitzroy*s JournaL 

Decemher 19th. At daylight, after their morning 
prayer, my companions prepared an excellent hreak- 
fast of bananas, and fish. Neither of them would 
taste food without saying a short grace. Those 
travellers, who hint that a Tahitian prays, only when 
the eyes of the missionary are fixed on him, might 
have profited by similar evidence. 

At Mr. Pritchard's church in Papeete, we found 
an orderly, attentive, and decently dressed congrega- 
tion. The church was quite full, and many were 
sitting outside. 

It was evident that the children had not been 
treated with harshness, for they clustered about their 
minister so closely, that he could not move without 
pushing them aside. 
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No. II. 



ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND VOYAGE OF THE 

SHIP DUFF. 

Referred to at p, 158. 

Two years after the London Missionary Society 
first sent out a company of missionaries with Captain 
Wilson in the Duff to the South Seas^ they sent out 
another company to join their brethren. It consisted 
of thirty persons, ten of whom were married, and one 
of whom had two children. 

They embarked in the Duff under the command of 
Captain Robson, and left the shores of Cngland on 
December 20th, 1798. 

As England was at this time at war with Fraoce 
and Spain, there was much danger of meeting with 
the ships of enemies in crossing the ocean. 

Whenever a strange sail was seen, the missionaries 
felt alarmed, and had recourse to prayer; especially ou 
one occasion when they thought a ship was pursuing 
them. Their prayers were always turned into praises 
by the deliverances that God afforded them. 

It might have been supposed that a company of 
Christians, shut out from the world, would have 
found much happiness and improvement from the 
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society of each other. This, however, was not the 
case with the brethren on board the Duff. Their 
various sins and infirmities disturbed their peace of 
mind, and made them feel that they were not yet fit 
for the heavenly inheritance. God in his mercy 
brought those afflictions upon them which were ne- 
cessary for their profit, and which were the means 
of preparing some of them for his service in hea- 
then lands. 

They had arrived near the coast of South America, 
and were eagerly hoping to touch at a Portuguese 
town, called Rio Janeiro, on the next day, when 
they beheld a small sail at a great distance. No one 
on board was alarmed at the sight, because the ves- 
sel appeared no more than a fishing-smack, and even 
seemed to be at anchor. The day was passed chiefly 
in catching dolphins^ and in preparing for landing soon 
at the desired port : some washed their clothes, others 
wrote letters to their friends, and all indulged in the 
most pleasing hopes. No danger was feared, and no 
prayers for preservation were offered. At four o'clock 
that afternoon a fresh breeze sprang up, and the Duff 
spread its sails, and proceeded swiftly towards the 
port. The missionaries observed the distant vessel 
also sailing quickly in the same direction, but still no 
one imagined that it was chasing the Duff. 

At ten o'clock some of the missionaries had retired 
to rest, and others were lingering upon deck, when the 
strange vessel, which had now almost overtaken the 
Duff, fired a shot. This was a signal to the Duff 
to heave to. A second shot was soon fired, and a man 
on board the strange vessel hallooed out in English, 
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through a speaking-trumpet, *' What ship ? Whither 
come ? Where hound ?" 

Those on hoard the Duff now hegan to tremhie, 
fearing that the strange ship belonged to an enemy. 
Their fears were confirmed when they were command- 
ed to send their boat to the ship, and at the same 
time threatened, that if they disobeyed, they should be 
sent to the bottom. The first mate and four seamen 
set out towards the strange ship in the boat. Mean- 
while a boat aiTived from the unknown vessel at the 
Duff: it was filled with French sailors, who at length 
made the missionaries and their companions under- 
stand that the Duff was seized as a prize. 

An order was soon given for all the men on board 
the Duff to leave the vessel. Their grief was very 
great; especially that of the married people, who 
were now to be separated from each other. Some 
began to pray, and others to collect their clothes to 
take with them ; but they were not permitted to lin- 
ger, for the French officers, with their swords drawn, 
hurried them into the boats, and then, in an unfeeling 
manner, threw luggage upon them. The French 
sailors ran down into the cabins, and began to plun- 
der them of all the property they could find, throwing 
what they did not want, such as Bibles and other 
books, into the sea. 

It was dreadful indeed to the married missionaries 
to leave their wives in the ship with such men ; but 
they could not even make their enemies understand 
the entreaties that they uttered. When the mis- 
sionaries arrived at the strange ship, which was called 
the Buonaparte, they were overwhelmed with horror 
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at the scene they heheld. The ship contained two 
hundred sailors, whose savage countenances and 
hrutal manners hespoke their ungodly characters. 

The poor missionaries and English sailors were 
directed to stand all together in one part of the ship 
—where they remained for several hours, occupied 
with then* distressing thoughts, and scarcely ahle to 
find any comfort from the promises of God. 

The married missionaries earnestly implored per- 
mission to return to their wives and children. As 
one of them could speak French, they could make 
their request known. There was also an English 
interpreter on board. The request was refused ; but 
as several of the women were ill, the English doctor 
was permitted to return to the Duff. 

At two o clock in the morning, the missionaries 
were conducted below deck, into the place where they 
were to sleep. It was extremely hot, close, and 
dirty, so low that they could scarcely stand upright 
in it, and filled with the hammocks of the sailors. 

The poor missionaries spent the night on the floor 
of this loathsome place, but, of course, found it impos- 
sible to sleep. 

They were suffocated with heat ; for though the 
hatchway (or door) was left open, there was scarcely 
any air stirring ; nor was there room to turn round 
in. They were also parched with thirst, but could 
not obtain a drop of water, and were continually 
trampled upon by the sailors, as they went in and 
out to watch upon deck. 

But none of these sufferings were equal to the 
tortures of their minds from dreadful apprehensions*. 
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After spendiDg the night in looking upon each other, 
their eyes were cheered hy the light of returning day. 
Now they hoped to he allowed to return to the deck, 
and often implored this permission, but it was not 
gpranted till eight o' clock in the moruing. 

It was iuexpressihly refreshing to them again to 
hreathe the pure air» after a night of such sufTering. 
But what painful feelings they experieuced, when 
they cast their eyes upon the Duff, (which was still 
in sight, in consequence of the calm,) and consi- 
dered that they might never behold it more, nor the 
Hiring treasures it contained ! Their souls were in- 
deed disquieted within them. 

When they had been an hour upon deck, they 
were provided with food. They were first divided 
into parties of ten, who were to mess together. Their 
breakfast consisted of hard biscuit and cheese, with a 
little port wine and water ; their dinner of very fat 
salt pork and biscuit; their supper of thick soup 
composed of white French beans and biscuit, and a 
little pork fat. This soup was served in a wooden 
vessel. As each mess had only one spoon between 
them, they were obliged at first to hand the spoon 
round amongst them, but afterwards they made 
wooden spoons for their use. 

They were very grateful for this fare; for though 
it was coarse, it was neither unpleasant, nor unwhole- 
some ; but they suffered much from thirst, as they 
were allowed less than a quart of water in the 
twenty-four hours, and this allowance was not sufficient 
for persons, exposed all day to the heat of a vertical 
sun, and condemned q\V \i\^\it. to lie in a suffocating 
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hole. At six every evening, they were driven into 
their sleeping-place, which in ten minutes became as 
hot as an oven, and made them often fear that they 
should shortly die. Still they felt they had cause for 
thankfulness, in not being confined in irons, as the 
English common sailors were. 

Soon they were able to find consolation in 
prayer, greater than they had ever before experienced. 
They were not prevented by the din and wickedness 
that reigned around them, from continually pouring 
out their souls before God, both alone and in small 
companies. When interrupted by the sailors, they 
removed to another part of the ship, there to perse- 
vere in their supplications. Their Bibles also 
were their constant companions. Scarcely one mo- 
ment of the day could have been found, in which 
some missionary was not either reading the scriptures 
or praying. They derived also great comfort from 
conversing with each other, because when one was 
cast down, another was lifted up, and was able to 
strengthen his brother's heart. Thus they experienced 
the blessing of the communion of saints. 

They soon received an answer to their prayers, in 
the favour which God gave them in the eyes of those 
who had taken them captive. 

The captain of the vessel, whose name was Car- 
bonelle, was a very compassionate man, and when he 
understood that his prisoners were missionaries, he 
expressed great sorrow for having captured them, and 
said that he would rather have lost five hundred 
pounds than have done it, had he known who they 
were, but that now he was obliged by the laws oC Viv% 

Q G. 'i 
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country to detain tliem ; he kme&ted also thmt he 
was obliged to feed them like the cobudob sailors, and 
to gire them such miserable lodgii^s. These bod 
expressions mnch cheered the poor capcires; thej 
DOW thonghi it possiUe that they rai^l be allowed to 
pay a ransom for the Doff, by giving ImDs lor the 
money upon the London Missionary Society, who 
they knew wonld readily pay the amoanU Bat C^ 
tain Carbonelle told ihcm that this coold not be done, 
because the sailors would e^qiect to receiTe money, as 
soon as they came to land ; and that theiefine the itar 
sel, that had been taken as a prize, must be sold kt 
ready money on the spot. 

The missionaries were, of course, r^ry anxious to 
know when they should reach the shore. Thej 
found that the ship Buonaparte was cruising (or 
watching on the sea, to seize the Tessels of the ene- 
my.) But to gratify the captives, the kind Carbo- 
nelle promised to shorten the cruise, and to go ? eiy 
soon into the harbour for which he was bound. 

This harbour was Monte Video, a town in South 
America, belonging to the Spaniards. 

Here also, the captain assured them, thej would 
find the Duff already arrived. He even permitted 
one of the married missionaries to go in a ship, that 
he had formerly taken as a prize, to join the Duff, 
that he might take care of the concerns of the women 
and children. 

There was another missionary, named Gregory, 
who requested the captain to allow him to join 
his wife, and children. Carbonelle kindly promised 
that he should go in the next ship taken as a pnae. 
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oon afterwards a ship was captured, but as the mission- 
aries were never permitted to be on the deck on such 
occasions, Mr, Gregory had no opportunity of re- 
minding the captain of his promise, and the ship was 
sent away without him. The disappointment was 
very bitter, and caused excessive sorrow to Mr. 
Gregory. In vain his brethren reminded him that 
all events are in the hands of God, who, perhaps^ 
foresaw that some evil would befal the vessel. The 
afflicted father would listen to no argument, but con-^ 
tinned for some time to give way to a repining spirit. 

Carbonelle gave another proof of his sympathy for 
the missionaries, in his behaviour towards them, 
when he heard that the sailors had stolen many of' 
their clothes. He determined to do them justice, and 
one sabbath summoned them to assemble^ and reclaim 
their property. He caused the boxes and hammocks: 
of the sailors to be searched in their presence, and . 
then returned their property to them. Most of the 
missionaries were induced to spend the sabbath-day 
in this business ; but afterwards, when they remem- 
bered how they had openly broken God's commands 
for the sake of a little worldly comfort, and what an 
opportunity they had lost of glorifying God in the 
presence of the ungodly, they were much humbled and 
grieved. 

Very soon after this incidenti on March 12th, the 
vessel entered the great river La Plata ; fifty miles 
from whose banks, the immense mountain, called 
Video, rears its head. On entering the river, the 
missionaries beheld an object, which filled them with 
au.azement. It was the remains of the veasiel vql 
which Mr, Gregory had desired ao e^ma^^^ \.^ ^^* 
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There it lay, stranded upon a sand-bank^ and ut- 
terly ruined. Who could look upon it, without ad- 
miring the loving-kindness of God in having preserved 
the wilful missionary from a watery grave ! And 
what must he have felt, when he reflected on his own 
rebellious feelings towards his wise, and tender hea- 
venly Father ! At first he was silent, but after a 
short time he expressed his deep shame for his past 
conduct, and his gratitude to his Almighty Preserver. 
It is not often that God permits us to know exactly 
what would have been the consequence, if we had had 
our own way ; but whether we know this or not, we 
may be sure that the consequence would have been 
evil. 

The Buonaparte anchored opposite the town of 
Monte Video. The joy of the missionaries at arriv- 
ing at the port was diminished by the fear, lest they 
• should now be detained as prisoners, or even sent' to 
work in the gold mines, belonging to the Spaniards. 
These fears, however, were soon removed by the 
missionary, who had been permitted to join the Duff, 
and who now visited his brethren, accompanied by 
Mr. Gregory's two children. He encouraged his 
brethren to hope that they would shortly be per- 
mitted to depart in some vessel lying in the harbour. 
He also informed them of the great kindness, and 
respect that had been shown to their wives, by the sea- 
men, who had taken possession of the DuBT. 

This vessel had arrived ten days before the Buona- 
parte, and was now in the port. The married mis- 
sionaries were permitted to join their wives in the ship. 
Soon afterwards a &m^\\\io\)&^'««&bited for the women 
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on shore, and their hushands were allowed to take 
up their ahode with them. Thus those were agaiii 
united, who had often feared that they should never 
hehold each other more. 

The other missionaries were not permitted to land, 
till after they had been in the harbour a fortnight. 
Then they forsook their gloomy prison, and wandered 
about among the fruitful groves on shore. They 
were allowed, however, to return to the ship at nighty 
and they were glad of this permission, because they 
had no money to pay for lodgings, and were afraid to 
sleep exposed to the heavy dews. As most of the sailors 
slept on shore, the missionaiies were not annoyed by 
their company as before ; but yet they found diffi- 
culty in obtaining room to lie down, in consequence 
of the cordage and other things, which were crammed 
into their sleeping-place. They suspected that the 
sailors, having grown tired of them, were endeavour- 
ing by this means to prevent their entrance. But as 
they had no other shelter, they were obliged to avail 
themselves of this uncomfortable lodging. 

They spent most of their time in walking about on 
shore, and were pleased by the kind treatment they 
met with in the cottages of the Spaniards, who re- 
galed them plentifully on fruits and wine, and would 
accept no reward, so great was their partiality for the 
English nation. 

Their sweetest refreshments, however, were of a 
spiritual nature. They fixed upon a solitary hill, 
as a place of meeting for prayer, and as they were then 
pilgrims in a foreign land, they called it " Pilgrims* 
Hill." 
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Ill this spot they enjoyed many deHghtfal boon, 
in presentiDg intercessions for the conversion both 
of the country in which they were sojonmingi and 
which lay in the darkness of Roman Catholic error, 
and for the spread of the gospel throughout the 
world. 

Afterwards they made a little oratory, or house of 
prayer^ with loose stones, by the river's side, under 
the shadow of a great rock. It waa such a place as 
that in which Lydia was found, when her heart was 
opened and she attended to the things spoken bj 
Paul. Acts xvi. Heie the missionaries assembled 
for worship on the sabbath, and at other seasons ; 
and here they once partook of the supper of the 
Lord; and here it was, they found the promise 
fulfilled to them, spoken by God concerning Israel, 
** Though I have scattered them among the countries, 
I will be to them, as a little sanctuary in the coud* 
tries, where they shall come.'^ Ezek. xi. 16. 

Finding that rambling much about the country in 
idleness, bad a bad effect upon their minds, they be- 
gan to pass many hours in the ship, which was deserted 
by the French in the day, and where they could, 
without interruption, read and pray. 

They were much oppressed with anxiety about their 
future condition. A few of them wished to return 
to England, but most desired to proceed on their 
voyage to the South Seas. 

At length they heard that a small brig, which the 
Buonaparte had taken from the Portuguese, was to be 
sold. They could not, however, succeed in purchasing 
her, for, to their great disappointment, it was sold to 
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a Portuguese merchant. To add to their distress, 
they heard that the Spanish governor had declared 
that if they did not leave the country in a week, they 
should he imprisoned. In this great difficulty they 
had recourse to most fervent prayers, encouraged hy 
the promise, " Call upon me in the day of trouhle, and 
I will deliver thee." They were soon delivered. The 
Portuguese merchant, who had purchased the hrig, 
agreed, at the request of Captain Carhonelle, to allow 
them a passage in his hrig to Rio Janeiro, which 
was a few hundred miles higher up the coast of South 
America than Monte Video. As the English were 
then at peace with the Portuguese, it was perfectly 
safe to visit their cities. Captain Rohson took the 
command of the vessel, and Mr. Marcs, the Portu- 
guese merchant, was one of the passengers. 

On the 9th of May, the missionaries, and their 
wives left Monte Video with feelings similar to those 
of the children of Israel, when they departed from the 
land of Egypt. 

They "were, however, exposed to much inconve- 
nience in the hrig, which could hardly accommodate 
the fifty persons on hoard. Some slept on hullocks' 
hides lashed to the deck, and placed close together, 
with no other covering than skins ; while others 
slept on the floor with scarcely room to move, and 
much annoyed hv the uuneat state of the vesseU 
The tossings of the brig were also very violent, 
on account of the smallness of its size, and the voyage 
proved, owing to an unfavourable wind, twice as long 
as was expected. 

At the end of a month, the missionaries beheld the 
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port of Rio Janeiro. They were filled with the de- 
lightful anticipation of landing there, when at eight 
o'clock in the morning of June 5tb, they were sur- 
prised hy the sight of a fleet of ships. One of them 
rapidly approached, and in three hours the sound 
of the speaking-trumpet was heard. That sonodi 
as well as the savage looks of the men on board, 
made the missionaries tremble. They were soon, how- 
ever, relieved by seeing the Portuguese colours, and 
they now felt convinced that there was no cause for 
alarm. Their fears were again roused by their 
ca})tain being sent for, with some of bis men, and 
of the missionaries, as well as Mr. Marcs, and 
by Portuguese sailors coming on board the brig, 
and taking possession of it. 

At length they found that Mr. Marcs bad obtained 
the brig in an illegal manner, and that be had also 
been guilty of smuggling practices. Tbe brig was 
therefore forfeited, and restored to the Portuguese cap- 
tain from whom it had been taken by the Spaniards, 
and who was on board one of the ships in the fleet, when 
the brig was first seen. 

All the missionaries were obliged, the following 
morning, to leave the brig, and were divided between 
two of the ships in the fleet, lliese ships were bound 
for Lisbon. Though the missionaries were not 
prisoners, as they had formerly been, yet they 
feared that they should endure many sufierings during 
their voyage in foreign ships. At the same time they 
were glad at the prospect of being conveyed, free of 
expense, to a place so near England as Lisbon. 
But they little imagined what diflerent lots awaited 
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them in the two ships to which they were removed. 
God, however, knew how to place each missionary 
in the circumstances that hest suited his case, whe- 
ther of comfort, or of rigour. Those, who went on 
board the smallest of the two ships, the Amazon, 
were treated with kindness, and liberality by the cap- 
tain, while those who entered the Medusa were ex- 
posed to new hardships and insults. The commander 
of the Medusa had the title of commodore, and was a 
most passionate and avaricious man. He professed 
to consider that the missionaries were convicts 
escaped from Botany Bay — and truly their ragged 
appearance did not contradict the suspicion, though 
their harmless manners did. They were appointed 
to partake of the same fare as the common sailoi*s. 
Their morning meal was served at eleven o clock, in a 
wooden vessel, to a mess of five or six, and consisted 
of some boiled kidney beans, with some bits of black 
fat bacon floating on the surface. Their evening meal 
was composed of shin-bones of tough salt beef, and 
instead of bread, some stuff like saw-dust, made of a 
root called Cassada ; while a quart bottle of water 
was all that was allowed them for quenching their 
thirst, throughout the twenty-four hours. 

The missionaries were obliged at night to sleep 
on the hard and dirty floor beneath the sailors' ham- . 
mocks — and even the five women, who were on board 
the Medusa, were placed at one end of this odioiift 
sleeping-place, and only separated firom the crew by 
a loose curtain, which did not prevent them from 
hearing their profane language. The women becaxne 
so seriously ill that Captain Robson was requested to 
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eotieaC the eommodore to allow them to he icoMvei 
iato the hrig thejr hid lately left, and iHiich mS. 
aeeompaiiied the fleet. When the eommodore hesi 
this request, he was farioos with passion ; he stonDBi 
and rared like a madman, and declared that he wosM 
get rid of the women and their complaints togedo: 
At length, however, the women hj tears and entice 
ties prevailed, and were remored to the hrig, what 
they were treated with less brutality than on honi 
the Medusa. 

The missionaries continued to soflier nnottoabk 
grief from the wicked uproar, that continnaOv 
proceeded from the eight or nine hundred hardened 
sailors, amongst whom they passed their days and 
nights. It rose to its most fearful height as 
the darkness approached y and never ceased, except 
for ten minutes on the sabbath, when every knee 
was bent, and every tongue was mute in apparent 
devotion. 

How precious would the missionaries have deemed 
one quarter of an hour's silence, as an opportunity 
for prayer, on rising in tbe morning; but this pri- 
vilege, too long undervalued by them, was now not 
to be enjoyed ! 

They discovered, however, a retreat, in which they 
could enjoy public worship. It was the long-boat 
that lay upon tbe deck, covered by another^ that 
served as a shelter from the sun. The missionarits 
were never molested in this retirement, for the com- 
modore had a respect for the forms of religion, and 
would not permit worship to be disturbed. He even 
Itemed to think more highly of the missionaries for 
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their habits of devotion, and granted them a small 
quantity of wine for the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. Indeed, furious as this commodore some- 
times was, he was occasionally softened. He per* 
mitted one of the missionaries, whose health was 
almost destroyed by loss of appetite brought on by 
coarse fare, to sleep in a cabin, and to sit in his own 
apartment in the day, and to eat at his own table. 

On another occasion, he showed much kindness to 
one o! the missionaries* wives, who was obliged to 
be removed again to his large ship, to relieve her from 
the tossings of the brig ; and though he had stormed 
when first he was requested to admit her on board, 
he seemed afterwards to take pleasure in making her 
and her nurse comfortable. It appeared from several 
circumstances, as if avarice had hardened a heart, 
that might once have been disposed to kind feelings* 

On the 20th of September, the rock of Lisbon was 
descried, and the ships sailed up the river on which 
the city was built, between banks adorned by 
wooded lawns of exquisite beauty. The missionaries 
were detained on board the day after their arrival, 
and passed a sabbath of bustle and confusion amidst 
the unlading of goods. But on the Monday morn- 
ing they left the ships, where they had experienced 
many sorrows, rejoiced at finding themselves so 
near their beloved native land. Those who had been 
under the kind Captain Gargao in the smallest of 
the two ships, presented him with their warmest 
thanks at parting, in a letter filled with heavenly 
benedictions. The answer they received was in these 
words : " I do not merit the respect you have aho^TSL 
me." 
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After spending a few dajs in lasbon, the misnacr 
aries obtained a passage in a small packet ir 
England* They embarked on the 3rd of October, ci 
still suffered grief, though amongst Englishmen, fnxi 
witnessing the profane language, and nngodlj behanoc 
of their fellow-foyagers ; for truly they (bund tbe 
whole world lying in wickedness. After a voyage cc 
ten days, they arrived at Falmouth in England on *JMt 
Lord s day morning. They were welcomed with joy, 
and treated with tender compassion by their christiin 
friends, with whom they walked to the house of God 
in company. The public ordinances of worsh^ 
were now enjoyed by them with new delight, for they 
had long been in a wilderness, a thirsty land where 
no water was* 

The hardships that they had experienced had not 
quenched the desire of some of their company to 
publish the gospel in heathen lands, and the 
following year several unmarried missionaries set 
out in the Royal Admiral for the South Sea 
Islands. Their severe afflictions bad no douht 
taught them the better to endure hardships, as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. 



THE END. 
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